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Why the Farmer is Buying the “Six” 





Some folks wondered Jast year whether American farm- 
ers would buy eis cylinder car 
We can answer that questi n. 


American farmers are buying Studebaker ‘“SIXES’’— 
hundreds and thousands of thet 

There never was any doubt in our mind that country 
and city alike would flock to the ‘°six’? as soon as 
Studebakers were able to bring the price of the ‘six’? 
down where it belonged by enormous massed pro- 


duction. 

Nol ody hasever seriously disputed the 
ness of the ‘six.’’ 

It has ju 


aye Tali Cort 


superior smooth- 


+ been a question of whether or not the 


id afford to pay for that superi« 


aver- 
rr osmooth- 


but we ean’t all 
intoyp yan the e years 
moo exes Ssive Cost. 

has been 


We all like greater comfort and 
buy it—ar lebakers beg 
avo to ¢limiinate the 

This is the second year the 
marketed, 

But it embodies three years of ¢ 
refinement. 

You're not buying a ‘Six’? experiment—the 
menting was done three years ago, 

The Studebaker “SIX7’ designer we 
most ‘Six’? engineer of America 

And incidentally he Ses brought a ‘Four’ to periec- 
tion years ayo befot >the first ‘Four’? was marketed 

by any other baerionn company. 


ense 
| Sip Ohne 
questi 
baker ‘*Six’ 


Stu kk 


ontinuous research and 


ex peri- 


consider the fore- 


High Prices Not Necessary 
We knew that the h been asked 
to pa iy for ‘Sixes’? were 
knew that with the ] 


igh prices people had 
not necessary. 
rroper volume we could reduce 


We 


those prices, tren endourdy. 
We started out to do it and we've done it. 
We've accomplished in the ‘*sixes’’ exactly what was 


accomplished in the ‘*Fours’? several years before. 

Of course the farmer is buying the ‘*SIX7? now that it is 
within the bounds of reason. 

He didn’t need to be told—you didn’t need to be told— 
that all these folks who had been paying $2,900 and 
and $3,500 and $5,000 for six-cylinder cars year after 
year were ing for their money 
Inthe Six’? etin the ‘Four.”? 

Some of them, of course, hb might onthe princi- 
ple that what costs the most, must be the best. 

That’s a foolish principle. 

And some others bought ‘* 
ionable’? to b iy them. 


actually getting someth 
enginethat they didn’ty 


‘Nixes 


because it was ‘‘fash- 


“IXCS 


That's a still more foolish principle. 

But the bulk of the American people are not foolish, 
and they haven't been paying high prices for the 
Six’? all these years for nothing. 

They did get something for their money in the ‘‘Six.”’ 


It’s no discredit to the Studeba “FOUR” tosay that 
it isn’t a Studebaker ‘fSTX.”’ 

They representtwo different engineering principles—or, 
rather, ; extention of the ‘*Four’’ 
principle, 

The “Six”? to use a 


the **Six’’ is an 


card-playing expression: —**sees’ 


the “four? and goes it two better. 
It’s just two cylinders better r to be precise, just two 
eylinders smoother—than the ‘four.’ 


ixfied with a one-cylinder car. 
get over the ground with 
which chug-s—and rests nd then chugs again. 
Oth till drive the ancient two- 
chugs—and rest nd two chugs again. 


Some folks are still sat 


They are willing to 


rss 


A still greater number, of course, prefer the ‘Four’’ 
where there Is no chug at all and practically no pause 
at all, but just a nice, sweet smooth, rippling motor. 

And carrying the pring iple still further, a great many 
others like a little extra element of sweetness and 
smoothness—and they get it, and get it in a superla- 
tive degree in the Studebaker “SIX.” 


But it Hever cy uld have been a popular principle—this 
princip if the lebakers hadn’t made it 
popular by iiivdting the give. 


“SIX” Now a Democratic Car 


It was an exclusive, aristocratic car before, and Stude- 
bakers have made it democratic and universal. 

It’s just one more illustrati: i of that progress in civili- 
zation Which makes it harder and harder for the very 
rich man to buy any that is really worth anything, 
Which aman with Jess money can’t buy also. 

The horse, the tel phone, the tel vraph, the motor car, 

and now the six-cylinder motor car—all these were rich 


"SIX Stu 


men’s privileges once upon a time and now we can 
all buy them and enjoy them just as much as the 
richest man in the world. 

That's just what the Studebaker ‘SIX’? has done—it 


has spoiled a rich man’s monopoly. 

Perhaps it isn’t charitable, but Studebakers get a sort 
of satisfaction out of the thought that this Studebaker 
“SIX’’? when you drive it along the road, may meet 
a very rich man who will wonder what it is he has 

got in his car that you haven’t got in yours. 


What More Can You Get? 


And what has he got—what can he get? 

Go and look at a Studebaker ‘SIN’? and ride in it and 
study it point by point and try to figure out what 
more his $5,000 buys him. 

He hasn’t got a better six-cylinde rengine. 

He hasn't, because there isn’t a better six-cylinder en- 
gine in the world than 


a Studebaker. 
And while we are on that subject, let us drive that 
thought home. 


an engine 


cylinder—that’s two 


To have more 


To go beyond it, you must go to the Studebaker ‘ 


Six’? In 


tht to be 


rder to be surely and absolutely ‘right. 
a manufactured ‘Six’? in the s; Add 
sense of the word. 

And there aren’t Inany manufactured 
for less than SI WD, 

There aren’t any manufactured ‘ that d 
for several hundred cd re than the sti 


ou 
*" sxes’’ 


“IXes 


] 
Wars Tie 


gt 4 
And there are a number of assembled ‘‘Sixes’ 
sell for more—much mor 


There are more than six thousand Studebaker opera. 
ations in the Studebaker “SIN.’’ ‘ 
And there is more than $5,000,000 worth ot 


“SIN machinery and equipment engaged in thes 
six thousand operations, 

There is no guess work, no *‘nearly-right,’? no mast. 
fit.°? aly mut the gathering together of all the-e parts 
and 3 nits Upon Which accuracy depends. 


We don’t gt we ae nO every one of the six 
thousand operatic 

You know why fie Studebaker 
don't you? 

We'll refresh your memory in as few words as possible 
if you’ve forgotten, 

There’s half again as much power in the Stud 
“SIN? motor than there is in the ‘FOUR.’ 

Yet there isn’t a proportionate increase in the wei 
of the Studebaker ‘*SINX.”? 

Of course the motor of the ‘‘STX’? lifts its car ak mg just 
that much easier—without strain—without working to 
the limit; with reserved strength and endurance always, 

But more than that, there is the greater number of 
power impulses to any given number of revolutions 

That’s why there’s no vibration in the Studebaker 
“*SIX?’—just a powerful, even impulse that has giver 
anew meaning In motoring. 


And the “FOUR?” is Right, Too 


In conclusion, this is the way we sincerely feel: 


“SIX? is smo 


the r, 


baker 


tht of 


We don’t believe that human skill and Ingenuity can 
possibly make the Studebaker “FOUR”? any more 
“right’—to use bad grammar fora moment—than it is, 

We believe that the wheel base is exactly right—that it 


shouldn't be any more and it shouldn’t be any less, 

After years of education and experience in building tens 
of thousands of motors, we believe the engine dimen- 
sions are likewise exactly right. 

We believe we've established in the Studebaker 
“FOUR” practically every essential feature that a car 
of this type should embody. 

We believe that we have brought to its construction the 
last word in design and engineering skill. 

> than the Studebaker ‘*FOUR?’’ offers, is 

beyond the ability of any other four-cylinder car to 

give you. 
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The tarmers of America and 
Studebaker 


them 


That the Studebaker 
and that the 


two things: 


cess in value: 


expert judge of motor cars. 
Send today for our new Proof Book and com- 


specifications and details of the 


plete 


Studebaker line. 


The Studebaker Corporation 


85 Piquette Avenue 
Detroit, Michigan 


BYE: 


BUY IT BECAUSE IT’S A STUDEBAKER 








residents of 
cars so good that they are spending 825,000,000 _ for 
buying more than half our output. 

The expenditure of this huge sum for one make of car 


American 


Siudebstoec 


American Farms and Small Towns are Buy- 


ing $25,000,000 worth of Studebaker Cars 


‘6 SIX” 


Electrically Lighted 
Electrically Started 
Seven-Passenger 


“FOUR” Touring Car - - 
“FOUR” Laundau-Roadster 
“SIX” Touring Car - - 

“SIX” Landau-Roadster - - 
“SIX Sedan = = =< = =< 


$1050 
$1200 
$1575 
$1950 
$2250 





the small towns find 







“25” Touring Car- - - - $ 885 
“35” Touring Car - - - - $1290 
"35 MGoupe.= =. < + = = (SIGs) 


Six Passenger “SIX” - - $1550 
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we es 
“ HRISTMAS, like the kingdom of God, is grow stronger with age, and is especially strong recognition of us by word or letter or card. The 
= C within us. If we are imbued with the’ in old people who have been quietly, and even Christmas joy would dwell within us, and we . 
at Christmas spirit, we will have a happy gently, shoved aside because eyesight or hear- would radiate the Christmas spirit. i 
ee Christmas, whether the presents and remem-_ ing has failed, because the legs have become Unfortunately, if we are really honest with Ww 
P) brances we receive are few or many. Without tottering, because they can no longer remember ourselves we must realize as Christmas Day a 

S the genuine Christmas spirit within us, the ac- dates or names or faces. These old people are approaches that we have a good deal of 
rN tuating and ruling motive, neither presents nor apt to feel that the great world, and even their housecleaning to do before we can radiate or ee® 
ag remembrances can give us real and lasting en- friends have forgotten them. It is not that they even reflect the Christmas spirit. If we reso- ba 
va joyment on Christmas Day. desire gifts of value, or any gift at all; but lutely push back the lid of the roll top . 
®a Someone may ask: What do you mean by they do want to feel that they have not been desk and carefully examine the contents of te 
we the Christmas spirit? The Christ spirit, of forgotten. A letter from an old friend, a niece, its various pigeonholes, we may find one of we 
course, an outlook on life inspired by Him from a nephew, a grandchild, at Christmas time is to them labeled “Dislikes,” another “Enmities.” Pj 
w# whom Christmas takes its another “Grudges,” another oe 
Pa name—a disposition _to treat a ; —= <== == — a “Jealousies.” This is perilous 7. 
; every human being fairly and 5 er nea stuff to have by us on Christ- Ps 
e squarely; avoidance of inten- mas Eve. If we are really to ad 
x tonal wrongdoing, or sin; enjoy Christmas, we must get in 
we compassion for the weak, the ‘id of it somehow. The Christ- ve 
gc intentional wrongdoer, the mas spirit won't stay long PA 
x tempted, the sick, the be- with that sort of company. ft 
: reaved, the unfortunate; a It won’t stay at all, won't LM 
es willingness to forgive even even get into that company. Laces 
4 the intentional wrongdoer on If it is not strong enough in wy 
a confession of the wrong or you to get that ill-smelling 4 
, the mistake; an unwillingness rubbish out of you, it will not : 
bed to hold a grudge or spite, or stay with you. However much 4 
lo to try to get even for a real you may laugh on Christmas 1@ 
*, or fancied injury or slight. Eve, no matter how lovely 
Ga This is the true Christmas may be your gifts, however 
my spirit. much you may do to gladden 
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If we have this within us, 
we will have a happy Christ- 
mas whether we sit down toa 
table groaning with the sub- 
stantials and the delicacies of 
the season, or whether our 
Christmas dinner is bread and 
milk only; whether we re- 
ceive costly gifts or none at 
all; whether our mail is full 
of Christmas cards and let- 
ters from old friends, that 
bring back sweet memories of 
childhood or youth, or wheth- 
er we receive no greeting by 
mail and no remembrances. 
For with the Christmas spirit 
we have within us a well- 
spring of joy which cannot be 
dried up except by our own 
will. 

We do not underestimate 
these outward manifestations 
of remembrance, affection or 
tender regard. We pity the 
child to whom no Christmas 
present comes. We pity it be- 
cause it is this giving and re- 
ceiving that develops. the 
Christmas spirit in the little 
one, and without the gift both 
the child and the one who 
should have remembered it 
have come short of a good 
thing that was easily within 

















reach. We do not wonder 








the hearts of others, you will 
have no real Christmas joy 
on Christmas Day; for Christ- 
mas like the kingdom of God, 
is within us. 

Then when we get rid of 
this rubbish, we will have a 
lot of forgiving and forgetting 
to do. If you have quarreled 
with a friend or neighbor, for- 
get it. Don’t, if you want to 
have peace of mind, discuss 
the cause of the quarrel, who 
was right and who was wrong. 
Forget it; for this is Christ- 
mas Eve. Act so that the 
person from whom you have 
been alienated will know that 
you have forgotten it. If you 
have allowed the gossip or 
talebearer to alienate you 
from your neighbor, relative 
or friend, forget it and so de- 
mean yourself that he will 
know you are again on the 
old terms. If you have 
wronged any human being, be 
man enough to tell him so 
and ask his pardon, right- 
ing the wrong if possible. 
If you have grown cold to- 
ward wife or child, if you 
have nursed a real or fancied 
slight, or neglect to keep it 
warm, show by your whole 
bearing on Christmas that 

















that Jesus loved little chil- 

dren, and loved to take them 

in His arms and bless them. 

They respond so promptly to any expression of 
interest or compassion by word or deed, looking 
at us with wondering eyes and taking our meas- 
ure, so to speak, by instinct, and recognizing 
the Christ spirit if it dwells within us. Let us 
turn our best side to the children on Christ- 
mas Day, and on all days. It will do us good 
and make our lives better worth living. We 
live but one life in this world; and we can re- 
alize its fullness and blessing only by showing 
the best that is in us to all with whom we 
come in contact. 

Other folks besides children love to be re- 
membered on Christmas Day. The hunger for 
appreciation, for some token of love or affec- 
tion does not die with childhood or with youth 
or with middle age. It is part of our human 
nature, and not a bad part either. It seems to 
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MERRY CHRISTMAS! 
these old people like cold water to a thirsty 
soul or good news from a far country. 

“Unappropriated biessings’” are to be found 
in every community, in every neighborhood; po- 
tential wives and mothers, whose early loves 
have been blighted, or whom duty to a father or 
mother, invalid sister or brother, or other dear 
one, kept in the old home, and who have thus 
never known the joys and blessings of mother- 
hood. Speak not lightly of these, nor neglect 
them on Christmas Day; for they have often 
rendered service for which they have not been 
recompensed, and for which there is no fitting 
recompense this side Heaven. 

If we are filled with the.Christmas spirit, if 
we are truly Christlike and could see things 
from His point of view, we would have a happy 
Christmas even if there should be no human 






a 


your affection is as ardent 

and genuine as in the past. 

Life is too short to bear ill 
will toward any human being, or to discuss the 
grounds of past differences. It does not matter 
who was wrong or who was right. 

‘‘Wouldst thou know the way of rightly rounding life? 

Sack the past; leave it with its vanished strife. 

The most of it was lost; torn and tempest-tost—leave it; 

3e a child again—new born by the Host. 

Let us do our best in all the years to come to 
be clean in thought, clean in speech, pure in 
heart: for we have the best authority for be- 
lieving that the pure in heart shall see God; to 
them only is allowed the vision of the invisible. 

Christmas Day comes but once a year; but the 
Christmas spirit may live within us all the year 
through. It is perennial, a veritable tree of life 
from the gardens of God; ever bearing fruit and 
even “the leaves of the trees are for the healing 
of’—our neighbors and friends and loved ones. 
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Is the World Growing Better? 


W JHEN Christmas comes, the beginning of 
the holiday season, when we have a lit- 
tle more time to think and take our 

bearings in relation to the past, the present and 

the future, this question is likely to come up: 

Is the world after all getting better? The de- 

cision is likely to be largely a matter of mood 

and the point of view. 

We confess that often during the whole year, 
when we get home and into comfortable 
coat and slippers, and lie down on our favorite 
sofa, with the light adjusted just right, and 
read the epitome of life in the state and nation 
as set forth in the daily papers, we become 
somewhat disgusted with the world we live in. 
We read headlines telling of separations and 
divorces and fights, of arrests for drunkenness 
and murders resulting from drink. We read of 
the poverty in the slums where children swarm, 
and of the splendor and extravagant follies of 
the rich, where there will be but little patter of 
little feet on Christmas morning. We read of 
the great need of charity, where poverty is the 
result of vice. We read of strikes and lock- 
outs, of the oppression of la- 
bor by capital, of great com- 
binations of wealth to op- 
press the weak and the poor 
and to reach out greedy hands 
after the national resources 
in waterpower, timber, coal 
and oil, on which future gen- 
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erations must depend. As we 
read of these things, this 
seems to us a rather rotten 


old world. 

We are then prone to won- 
der if Darwin’s materialistic 
theory of evolution (now re- 
pudiated by the best scholars 
and thinkers of the world) is 
not true after all: that man 
was born without a soul, and 
in his strife with nature and 
the lower animals he has ab- 


sorbed the harshness of the 
blind forces of nature; has 
taken on the greed of the 


swine, the cunning of the fox, 


the bloodthirstiness of the 
wolf and the tiger, the pa- 
tient stupidity of the ox, the 
cowardice of the hyena and 


the unbridled passion of the 
goat. We think of the fool- 
ish girls, both in country and 
town, who, caught by the glit- 
ter of the city, flock on its 
streets, often to fall a prey 
to the lust of men who glory 
in their shame; and of the 
whited sepulchers who take 
advantage of their entree into 
good society through the van- 
ity and folly of mothers, and 
blast the hopes and blight the 
lives of pure girls who are 
caught by the glitter of dia- 
monds and the fine manners 
that go with evening 
Sometimes we wonder, as we 
glance through the magazines 
and evening papers, and get 
but the odor of the moral 
sewage that flows through 
them, if the world is really 
getting better and whether 
the story of Christmas is not a beautiful myth 
expressive of the hopes and desires of human- 
ity. rather than a statement of facts. 

When after a good night’s rest we are ready to 
take up the work of the day, the world has an- 
other look altogether. We recollect that the 
papers do not describe the normal in human 
life. but the abnormal; that for every divorce 
in farm homes there are hundrecs of happy 
couples and happy homes; that jealousy wheth- 
er in man or woman is the rare exception; that 
grinding poverty is generally the result of vice; 
that labor is better paid than ever before be- 
cause it stands in defense of its natural rights: 
that states and nations are grappling with mo- 
nopoly and greed as never before in the world’s 
history; that the artificial walls between re- 
ligious sects are crumbling before broader 
views of the life and teachings of th Master: 
that both men and women are beginning to re- 
alize that there is no double standard of morals 
in its teachings; and that men and women, with- 
out regard to age or wealth or social distinction 
must be judged by the same standard—purity of 
thought as the source of purity of life. 

It is when we compare the present with the 
past, with an era more or less remote, that we 
realize how rapidly the world is growing better, 
how majestic and steady has been the march 
of righteousness among both men ahd women, 
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and how much of the progress is due to a bet- 
ter understanding of the teachings of the Master. 

Less than two hundred years ago New Eng- 
land Puritans burnt witches and _ persecuted 
each other for differences of religious belief. 
It is but little more than a hundred years ago 
since our Fresbyterian ancestors. rebelled 
againstthe government at Washington because 
it levied a tax on their whisky. The almost 
universal adoption of prohibition or total ab- 
stinence among this class of our population is 
one of the strong proofs that the world is grow- 
ing better. 

Scarce fifty years have passed since learned 
divines argued from Scriptures that slavery 
was a Divine institution. Less than twenty-five 
years ago the heads of corporations, Christian 
men, defended the right to give rebates and de- 
nied the right of the government to control or 
even regulate their operations, and denied the 
right of the states to prevent the giving oft 
passes to the rich and influential, to be paid for 
by the poor. 

Less than fifteen years ago even many Chris- 
tion women spoke lightly of young men “sow- 
ing their wild oats,” of getting experience oi 
life by debauching themselves. The world over 
men are claiming their rights as men and wom- 
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CHRISTMAS TIME. 


en, and are securing them as fast as they prove 
themselves able to use them at all wisely. 
There will be, as in all great movements, re- 
flex waves and sometimes eddies in which some 
will float around and around, making no real 
progress. The great prosperity of the past ten 
or fifteen years has been too much for the weak- 
minded. who have lost their heads; and hence 
the excess and vices of the newly rich, espe- 
cially in our great cities. The greedy craze of 
the half-educated to know of the origin of life 
has given us a slush of sewage, made respect- 
able in the story magazines and cheap papers, 
because for a time it pays. This will be checked 
when parents, who pay for this moral sewage, 
realize that it is putting filth in the fountains of 
life of their children whom they love, and on 
whom they must depend to perpetuate their 
names and memory,whether in honor or dishonor. 
The great world movement, however, is to- 
ward righteousness. Never was there a time 
when so many men, both those born rich and 
those who have acquired wealth, are giving so 
much time and money and sacrifice to make this 
world a better world for all. Never was there a 
time since the angels sang their song of “Peace 
on earth to men of good will,” when life was 
better worth living, and never a time wken the 
kingdom of heaven on earth, the rule of right- 
eousness among men was so near at hand. 
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“After Me the Deluge”’ 


N PAGE 1645 of our issue of December 6th, 
an individualist expresses a sentiment 
which will no doubt find a response in the 

mind of individualists the world over, not mere- 
ly on the farm but in all other lines of business. 
We quote: 

“Why this idea that the country banker and 
grain buyer may work for what money they 
make, but that the farmer should work for pos- 
terity? What if we do sell our farms piece- 
meal, if we get a sufficient price out of them? 
The early gold seekers took the easiest of the 
gold and leit the tailings for the Chinese to 
work over. Why shouldn’t we take the cream 
ot the soil and let the next generation keep 
? Doubtless there will be advantages to 











cows? 
compensate for a wornout soil.” 

We can best answer our correspondent’s 
question by calling attention to what has hap- 
pened when we have pursued the policy he 
favors; that is, regarded the resources of the 
country as material to be exploited for the 
benefit of a few men who happened to be in 
position to exploit them, without any reference 

to posterity. What has hap- 





pened to the people of the 
aaa United States because the 
E government in its folly al- 





lowed our timber resources to 
be exploited for the benefit of 
the few men who were in po- 
sition to exploit them? The 
thing that happened is that 
we had a period of very cheap 
lumber, followed by a period 
of very high priced lumber, 
from which the whole coun- 
try suffers today. As compen- 
sation we have a number of 
multi-millionaires, mostly in 
sympathy with the great com- 
binations that are anxious to 
exploit and convert to their 
ywn private use our remaining 





resources. 
What has happened _be- 
cause the state of Pennsyl- 


vania allowed a few great cor- 
porations to get control of 
the anthracite of that state? 
The thing that has happened 
is that every man who uses 
anthracite has to pay a mo- 
nopolistic price, and will have 
to pay it until that field is ex- 
hausted. It has made a few 
great millionaires, just as the 
exploiting of the lumber has 
made a few great million- 
aires; but the people have to 
pay the price. 

What has happened to agri- 
cultural New England by fol- 
lowing this same policy? Ev- 
eryone knows that you can 
buy lands in New England and 
also in New York State for 
the price of the buildings and 
often for even less, until now 


New York and other eastern 
cities have to be fed with 
grain from the far West. If 


the same policy is pursued, 
the same thing will happen in 
Iowa, Illinois, Kansas and Ne- 
braska, on the fattest lands on 
which the sun shines. For 
eventually land will sell in proportion to the 
fertility that is in it. In other words, it is fer- 
tility that will sell and not land, the land itself 
being simply a place in which crops can be 
grown. 

The lands of Iowa do not now produce any 
more corn per acre than when they sold at 
one-half to one-fourth the present prices; and 
it will be a cold day for land owners, if the 
policy of growing grain exclusively is carried 
on for another generation. For the price of 
land will be determined by the rental value; 
and the rental value will be determined by 
what the renter can make out of it. 

Great Britain had the. same problem, and 
solved it by taking the landlord by the scruff of 
the neck and compelling him to do justice to 
his land and to the man who works it, compell- 
ing him to maintain the fertility of the soil and 
not rob it, as our correspondent thinks it legiti- 
mate to do. Great Britain is not yet ‘through 
with the landlords. In fact, we do not know of 
any set of men who are in a more uncomfort- 
able position than the landlords of Great Bri- 
tain. Apart from the social advantages at 
present accruing to land ownership, many of 
them would be glad to get rid of their holdings 
at any reasonable price. There is nothing 


(Continued on page 1732.) 
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The Moral Use of Insect Pests 


T HAS long been our conviction that the 
world was made about right, and with fore- 
sight that man, made upright in the begin- 

ning, would fall down and need some sort of 
whip or scourge to make him get up again and 
do what is best for himself. Hence insect pests 
in countless numbers, with an amazing power 
of multiplication, in his hair, in his bed, in his 
chicken house, in his stable, on his cattle and 
horses and sheep and poultry, een on his dog, 
in his fields, on his trees and vines, in his “bas- 
ket and store,” in the grain bin, even in his 
skin, making him itch and scratch, unless he 
keeps himself clean, unless by cleanliness and 
sunlight he keeps his stables clean and his ani- 
mals clean, unless by good farming he keeps his 
trees and his fields clean. 

All these seem to have been provided for in 
advance, and the scheme pronounced very good, 
knowing how lazy man would be if he lost his 
integrity, and how, having lost his self-respect, 
he would naturally become dirty and love dirt, 











zoologist of Pennsylvania, who tells us that he 
has discovered the parasite of the scale in this 
same Chester county. Where it came from he 
does not know; nor whether it is, so to speak, 
a new creation. But it is now traveling west- 
ward, has covered eight or ten counties, and it 
is now easy to get rid of San Jose scale by get- 
ting the scales infested with parasites and 
sending them to any section. : 

Let us give you another illustration. We 
all know now that the Hessian fly is found 
in a small way over the entire country, even in 
the spring wheat regions; but when it becomes 
strong enough to destroy the crop almost alto- 
gether, it disappears. The disappearance is due 
to the parasite. 

Another illustration is that of the green bug, 
which created such a furore about six years ago 
in Texas and Kansas. This is not a bug at all, 
but a louse. This has its parasite, which lays 
its eggs in the young louse, does not kill it, but 
simply renders it insensible, and it lives long 
enough to develop the parasite within. The 
reason the bugs became so numerous as to be 
dangerous that year was that the weather con- 
ditions prevented the parasites from develop- 





Justice Between Landlord and Tenant 











N OUR issue of November 28th, a farmer’s 
wife tells a story of a German farmer who 
four years ago took charge of the farm of an 

Iowa bank cashier, located in Minnesota, under 
promise that he would receive full compensa- 
tion for improvements, and a commission on 
the sale of the farm, in case it was sold. At 
the end of four years the farm was sold, but 
the landlord denies that he ever authorized the 
tenant to sell it, and refuses to give him a cent 
for all his time, expense and trouble in making 
the farm salable, and in selling it. Our corre- 
spondent concludes by saying: 

“By this one dishonest act of this landlord, 
he has ruined an honest man’s confidence in 
men, made him a non-believer of professed 
church people, and planted a seed of hate that 
will grow as the years come and go. This ten- 
ant’s wife and family will wear the cheapest of 
clothes, go cold sometimes, and wonder if God 
favors the rich and despises the poor, or if 
there is justice in the courts of God for a man 

who will rob his. brother.” 


















physical and moral, and 

crowd into dark alleys and — ee 
houses, which exclude the Ps y 
sunlight and fresh air, and * 


herd together in slums. 
Hence these countless hordes 
of insect pests, many of them 


degraded to suit man’s de- a ay 
gradation, or perhaps degrad- ri 
ed by his degradation. They 
haunt him by day and by 
night. They make life a bur- 


den to his cattle. They eat FRG 
up his grain in the bins. They 
strip the foliage from his 
trees, or burrow under the 
bark if he fails to properly 
care for his orchard. They 
multiply in his corn fields, if 
he does not follow a rotation 
of crops. They settle down 
on his wheat as soon as it 
comes up, as the Hessian fly 
is doing just now in Kansas 
and Missouri, or the chinch 
bug, which he harbors around 
the edges of his field, that 
will eat up his wheat next 
summer, and then go into his 
corn field and eat that. What 
a lazy, worthless creature 
man must be, if he must be 
whipped and _ scourged to 
clean, healthy living and good 
farming. 

All this brings up another 
bit of philosophy that has 
been a favorite with us for a 
yood many years, namely, that | 
these insects were not meant 
to be enemies, but friends in 
disguise, the evidence being 
that He who provided the 
pests that are so destructive _ 
also provided parasites to 
hold them in check, allowing 
them to chastise man but not 


to destroy him. Those that 1 
fl 


oc — IOC 


JOC 


attack man personally, get- 
ting into his bed and hair and 
skin, seem to have no para- 
sites; nor do those that infest 
his live stock, the idea being 
that he can keep himself clean 











Personally, we know noth- 
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ing about this case, and refer 
to it to contrast it with a case 
| recently settled in Scotland 
under the lease laws of that 
country, which protect the 

. land, the landlord, and the 
on Oo tenant as well, and provide 
rl that in case the rent is raised 
for reasons inconsistent with 

good estate management, the 


tenant can sue for “disturb- 
ances.” “Disturbances” is a 
technical term over there, 


meaning the losses which a 
tenant sustains by reason of 
| being forced to leave without 
good reason. 

Qo The case referred to was re- 
(| cently adjudicated, and is a 


notable one. The tenant sued 


for various things, such as 
drainage, manures’ applied 
during the last four years, 


LJ feedstuffs and oats consumed 
Oo by stock in fields. He asked 
mr for “disturbances” to the 
amount of $3,500. Part of 
this was settled by agree- 
booed ment; but this man received 
o for being removed without 
good reason the sum of $1,612, 
or thereabouts. This case 
was not tried in court, but by 
an arbiter appointed by the 
board of agriculture, who vis- 
ited the farm, heard the tes- 
timony of both sides and 
then rendered his verdict as 
“Having considered the 
whole evidence, the arbiter is 
prepared to find in fact that 
the tenancy was terminated 
by notice to quit, given by the 
mn landlord without good and 
sufficient cause, and for rea- 
sons inconsistent with good 
estate management, and that 
consequently the claims are 
entitled to compensation un- 
der the law.” 
The Wilson-Wallace report 
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to the governor of Iowa goes 








and his live stock clean with- 

out the help of parasites. 

Those that affect his crops 

are held in check by parasites, in order that 
man may not be wiped off the face of the earth. 
They thus become a whip and spur to make 
him think, and not a deadly weapon to destroy 
him and his. 

It follows, therefore, that if, in the develop- 
ment of the world’s commerce, noxious insects 
are imported without their parasites, and they 
multiply, threatening disaster, man must go 
back to the home of the insect, there find its 
parasite and import it. We do not know 
whether Secretary Wilson ever worked out this 
theory or not; but he at least acted upon it 
in sending men all over the world to hunt up 
parasites that will hold in check the insects 
which threaten to ruin the orange crop, the cot- 
ton crop, the forests of New England. 

We were led into this strain of reflection by 
reading of the discovery of the parasite of the 
San Jose scale. Last summer we were in 
Chester county, Pennsylvania, and visited an 
orchard while there. The owner remarked: 
“This orchard was badly infested with San 
Jose scale, but for some reason the scale does 
little damage now, but has not disappeared al- 
together.” We did not understand it, but now 
comes Professor H. A. Surface, the eminent 


CHRISTMAS MORNING, CLEAR AND COLD. 


ing. The green bug can thrive at a low tem- 
perature; the parasite can not. As soon as the 
weather got warm, the bug ceased to trouble. 
These bugs would prevent grain growing in the 
United States were it not fer these parasites. 

So we can see that there is a moral use even 
in insect pests of every sort and kind, as in 
other disagreeable things. Read the prophecy of 
Joel, and learn that the locusts which then 
threatened to destroy the country are described 
as God’s great army, and that their coming was 
the coming of the Lord to judgment. ; 

The lesson of it all is that this world 
made right in the first place, and is governed 
right; and that our business here as moral be- 
ings and farmers is to recognize this moral 
government and do what we ought to do, with 
the minimum of whipping and scourging. Be- 
cause man was made out of dirt in the first 
place, which is a great scientific truth, it does 
not follow that he must live dirty. 3ecause 
insect pests were made to teach him good farm- 
ing, the obvious lesson is that he must follow 
lines and methods of farming that will reduce 
these pests to the minimum. That is just the 
kind of farming that Wallaces’ Farmer has all 
along recommended. 


was 


into this matter quite fully, 
and shows just why the lease 
system of England tends to 
promote long leases and tends to good farming. 
The fundamental principle underlying their 
land laws is the definition of land, as follows: 
“Land and all that is in it and on it belongs to 
whoever put it there.” 

If the tenant has enriched the land, as in this 
case, by manuring, by buying feedstuffs and 
feeding them to cattle, the manure of which is 
left on the land, he is entitled to their unex- 
hausted value. He is also entitled to compen- 
sation for the expense of removal and loss due 
to the forced sale of stock, under the head of 
disturbances. 

Any comparison of these two cases would 
emphasize what we have said before, that the 
present system of leasing land in America tends 
constantly to a waste of soil fertility, for the 
reason that the one year lease gives no encour- 
agement for the tenant to do his best, and gives 
him no security for the future, but rather en- 
courages him to get all he can out of the land 
and divide it with the landlord, the two together 
thus conspiring to rob the soil. We shall not 
have any great increase in crop yields in the 
western states until in some way the rights of 
the land are secured, and the rights of the ten- 

(Continued on page 1712) 
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Old-Fashioned Soap 














ONE of the best evidences that 

a boy or girl, man or woman, 

is on the up-grade, is an evi- 

dent desire to be clean without 

and keep clean. If he does 

not keep clean, it is not pleasant to be 
with him. Did you ever get on a long 
train early in the morning, and in or- 
der to get to your coach or sleeper, 
pass through a car poorly ventilated 
and filled with immigrants. If so, you 
without doubt noticed the smell. That 
will give you some idea of how you 
smell if you don’t keep clean. Nature, 
in order to keep you clean inside, push- 


es about 55 per cent of the waste of 
your internal machinery out through 
the pores of your skin. It there meets 
with the outside dirt, and you begin 
to feel grimy or sticky. The pores 
become closed in part, and then there 
is trouble with the works inside. In 
other words, you may get sick and 
have to send for the doctor. Instead 
of telling you to wash and be clean 
and use much soap, he fills you up 
with medicine, and you or your dad 
pays the bill. 

Of course, the first thought of the 


was dirty was to 
Our ancestors soon 
some water was hard 
and some soft; and that they did a 
better job of cleaning themselves if 
they used rainwater, and a still bet- 
ter job if they warmed it. If sand 
was handy, they found that a vigor- 
ous scrubbing with that helped a lot 
Modern manufacturers have taken 
hold of this primitive idea, putting 
powdered granite in soap, and calling 
it ‘“detersive” soap; a little more gran- 
ite, and they have “erasive” soap. 

In time they found that something 
more was needed; and some ancient 
Edison invented soap. We often won- 
dered how he stumbled on the idea— 
probably purely by accident. It may 
be that he was a young dandy, who 
anointed himself with oil, pomatum or 
bear's grease, and was starting out to 
see his best girl, when his mischiev- 
ous sister threw ashes on him. When 
he came to wash it off, he found on 
one spot something that was neither 
bear’s grease nor ashes, but that made 
that spot so clean that all the rest of 
him looked dirty, and for some reason 


man who felt he 
wash in water. 
discovered that 























The Lye Was Made From Wood Ashes. 


he called it soap. It then occurred to 
him that if he would save all the 
wood ashes and get the strength out of 
it and mix it with oil or grease of 
some kind, he would be one ahead of 




















A Good Even Fire Was Necessary. 


all the other young bucks in the neigh- | 


borhood. 

This supposed young chap must have 
lived a very long time ago. We don’t 
believe that the ancient Babylonians 











and Egyptians, who seem to have 
known, three thousand years be fore 
Abraham, as much as we know now 
were ignorant of the virtues of soap. 
Jeremiah knew all about it. Malachj 
talks about “fuller’s soap,” which eyi- 
dently was the most searching and 
cleansing soap then known. 

We don’t know the history of soap- 
making; but we do happen to know 
how mother made it in our boyhood 
days, and what was our part in that 
primitive soap factory. Those were 
primitive days, sixty or seventy years 
ago, when the names by which we now 
know soaps were all unknown. There 
was no erasive soap, nor detersive 
soap, nor glycerine soap, nor sulphur 
soap, nor tar soap, nor carbolic soap 
—no delicately scented soaps, and no 
transparent soaps. There were no 
magazines then running full-page ad- 
vertisements of soap. Even if there 
had been, we did not have the money 
with which to buy them. 


We had just two kinds of soap for 
family use—soft soap and hard soap. 
Both were home-made as to raw ma- 
terial as well as manufacture. Mother 
simply saved wood ashes. She thought 
hickory ashes made the best soap, su- 
gar tree next, and white oak next. 
These were kept in a safe receptacle; 
and along in the spring of the year, 
say late in February, when the butch- 
ering was all over and house cleaning 
not yet begun, she had me get an old 
barrel, put it on some sort of a plat- 
form, carry out the ashes and put them 
in the barrel, carry water. up the hill 
from the spring and pour it over the 
ashes, and then get a big stone crock 
and set under it to catch the lye. 

Does the picture bring back any 
recollections to the minds of any of 
our older readers, who grew up in the 
timber country, where there was plen- 
ty of work and not much money? Just 
take a look at that picture. Notice 
that sunbonnet; it took more cloth to 
make a dress when that picture was 
taken. There were no hobble skirts 
then, no form-revealing clothes, but 
just as sweet faces, young and old, 
looked out from those sunbonnets as 
from under any Paris creation of these 
later days. The water which the good 
lady is pouring into the barrel will get 




















Careful Testing Told When the Soap Was Done. 
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the lye out of the ashes. By and by 
the small boy will have to knock the 
barrel to pieces, take out the leached 
hes, and spread them over the gar- 
den. 

Meanwhile, every bit of grease has 
peen saved; for it takes more than 
ive to make soap. . You must have 

any kind of fat, the portions of 

left at butchering time, whether 
of cattle or hogs, the grease that rises 
on top of boiling meat, the rancid 
butter or lard; anything that contains 

This was all kept, and finally the 
oil worked out by boiling and mash- 

and then it was ready to be made 
into soap. 

Notice the second picture. The good 
woman is stirring the fire—a slow fire, 
made out of hickory c. some other 
kind of hardwood, something that will 
hold and keep the pot boiling, but not 
T 


oo fast. The pot is on, and the soap- 
aking will begin. 

Then comes soap in the making. No- 
tice that none of this work is done in- 
side the house. The fat has been put 
in, and she is stirring it. We can not 
tell just how hot the fire should be, 
nor how long the cooking should be; 
but she knows—she is watching it 
carefully. This grease of the year’s 
saving is not going to be spoiled for 
lack of watching. Notice the scythe 
up against the side of the shed. It 
iakes us back to primitive days, be- 
fore haying machines or binders were 
invented, before the days of fast liv- 
ing and high prices. 

3y and by the critical time comes. 
Notice there are two women now. The 
boss soapmaker gets a saucer and a 
spoon, takes out a little of the hot 
soap, and is examining it. A neighbor 
and sister soapmaker has come in, and 
the question of questions is: Is the 
soap just right? It will be all right; 
we have not the slightest doubt about 
that matter. 

Some of our young readers will say: 
Was that really all the soap you had? 
Well, not literally; for father bought 
castile soap, which was a fine grained, 
hard soap, made of olive oil and soda. 
This he used for lather when shaving, 
and for washing his face afterwards— 
no soft soap or hard soap for him just 
then. And we suspect that mother 
used it for washing her hair. Then 
there was a perfumed soap, too rare 
and costly for common use, which was 
kept in the spare room, where the 
preacher slept, or a friend who staid 
over night, and the favorite suitor, if 
caught in a storm or living too far 
away to go home, for hotels were not 
handy, and travel was slower in those 
days. Aside from that, the family 
used the hard soap or the soft soap 
made on the farm. 

We confess we don’t know just how 
that hard soap was made. We suspect 
it was made in much the same way, 
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The Soap Was Kept Well Stirred. 


but probably with more fat and less 
lye, and probably longer cooking. It 
was cut up in bars and laid out on a 
board to dry. Someone will ask: Was 
that really good soap? Well, with 
plenty of warm water, it took the dirt 
out of the clothes; and when the small 
boy was slow in getting ready for 
school or church, and his mother 
caught hold of him and led him to the 
wash-stand, where there was hot wa- 
ter and a good, coarse towel, and some 
of that soap, he soon discovered that 
this soap was both detersive and 
erasive. When the towel came to b> 
applied to his face and his neck, be- 
hind his ears and on his hands and 
wrists, how that soap did its work! 








It was a little hard on the hands; it 
was not as good-looking as soap the 
young folks use now, and did not have 
the delicate perfume; but it did its 
work all the same. The beauty of it 
was that it cest nothing but labor; 
for the ashes and the fat were all 
waste. Foiks kept clean in those days 
—just as clean as they do now, and at 
much less expense. 

Someone may ask: How does soap 
cleanse, anyhow? Ask your teacher; 
perhaps she knows. It is strange how 
little we know of the real philosophy 
of many things of daily life. We will 
tell you, if you will promise not to tell 
her until you have found out whether 
knows it or not. If you put enough 


snc 





water with the soap, the soap is dis- 
solved and you have a free alkali, 
which is the real element in the lye 
you get out of the ash hopper. This 
free alkali combines with any fatty 
substance. The next result is a lather, 
which just embraces the dirt, wraps it- 
self around it and carries it off—that’s 
all. If you don’t believe it, just con- 
sult a good dictionary. To be honest 
about it, that’s where we got our in- 
formation on this point. Simple, is 
it not? 

But there are other uses for soap. 
We once knew a couple who were well- 
to-do, but very peculiar; good people, 
first-rate peopie; but they had their 
Own ways of doing things. ‘The hus- 
band and wife kept separate accounts, 
and loaned each other money, and col- 
lected interest up to the day. Passing 
along by their well-ordered farm, when 
coming home from a hunt, we found 
the farmer looking sorrowfully at a 
herd of hogs in his grove. They had 
the cholera and were about the most 
disconsolate, pessimistic, discouraged 
looking lot of hogs we have ever seen. 
They looked about like the young man 
felt whom we visited one day, whose 
best girl refused to ever see him any 
more. He was lying on the bed, look- 
ing out of a window in sight of her 
window, with vines running over it and 
humming-birds sipping the flowers. As 
we greeted him, he threw out his arms 
in despair, and exclaimed: 

“When will the grave throw its dark 
shadow ‘round me, 
earth with her soft 
pillow my head?” 

We told 


And bosom 


that there were other 
girls, and that he would get over it, 
which he did. This was not true of 
those hogs; for most of them died. As 
we looked at them, we said to our good 
friend: “Is there no cure for this 
cholera?” He replied: “Yes; but I 
can’t get the use of it.” We asked 
him what it was, and he pointed to a 
large crock of soft soap standing in 
the corner of the yard adjoining the 
hog lot, and said: “If I could just get 
enough of that, I could cure the hogs 
of cholera, but my wife won’t let me 
have it.” Now, don’t go and steal the 
soft soap from your wife, if your hogs 
have the cholera; for this was 
merely the opinion of a very discour- 
aged and very peculiar man, and not a 
tried and verified experiment. 

But how does it come that fulsome 
flattery goes by the name of “soft 
soap”? This we leave you to puzzle 
out for yourselves. We believe we will 
all be the better for this backward look 
to old times, when wants were fewer 
and more easily satisfied, and where 
the boys and girls who grew up the 
country over in this simple fashion 
have been doing much of the real hard 
work of the world ever since. 


him 
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Hunting Bee Trees 

















HEN a boy, did you ever find 
a bee tree? Having found it, 
did you feel that you carried 
a secret within you that you 


must not tell to mortal man, 
and particularly to other boys? For ; 
you knew that if these boys found your | 
bee tree, your chances of getting any 
ho out of it were rather slim. They 
would think it a great trick to steal 
your bee tree some dark night, and 
then laugh at you the next day. [ff if 
Was on your father’s place, and they 
cut down the tree, that would be so 
much the more fun, because they knew 
how angry he would be about it So 
if you were wise, you said nothing 
about it to anyone. 


We can guess how you came to hunt 


bee trees. The bees swarmed one day 
when you were plowing corn not far 
from the house. Your ster got outa 
pan and hammered it for all thet was 
out, trying to make the bees believe 
that it thundered, that rain was com- 
ing on, so that it would not be safe to 
swarn Your mother got out the look- 
ing glass and reflected light on the 
bees as they were flying round and 
round, hoping she might create the 
same impression. They lit; you left 
your plow and came home, cut down 
the limb on which they had lit, put the 
bees in the hive, which your mother 


had rubbed with salt and peach leaves 


to sweeten it up and make it attractive 
to the bees. Then you went back to 
your plowing; but when you came 
home at noon, the bees had begun to 
come out of the hive. They went round 
and round You thought they would 
light again. It looked to you as if 
there must be at least a bushel of them, 











Waiting for the Bees to Settle. 


Instead of lighting, they rose higher 


and higher, and then made a bee-line 
for the timber. 

You started to run after them 
through the corn field. You threw dust 
to confuse them and cause them to 
light; but they didn’t. Pretty soon 
they rose above the tree tops. Then 


you stopped and watched to see what 
direction they were going. You found 
the bee line. You knew they would 
go straight. You also knew they would 
not go very far, because this was a 
top swarm, and the queen was heavy 
with eggs, and they would have to stop 


and let her rest unless the bee tree 
they had selected was not very far 
away. You saw they were going 


straight to your woods, 
to yourself: Now, I’m 
that bee tree. 

3ut how could they go straight from 
the hive to the new home? Because 
they had already picked out the hole 
in the particular tree in which they 
intended to settle. Who picked it out? 
Not the queen, but a committee from 


and you said 
going to find 


the hive. They had picked out the 
tree, had made up their minds that 
this was where they were going to 
live, and had cleaned out the dust. 


They piloted the queen and the swarm 


to that place, and there you found 
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There's a Bee Tree, Sure Enough! 


them. 
did they come zo direct from the 
old home to the new, unless they had 
determined on it beforehand, and knew 
just where to go? Let us tell you a 
story: 

The editor of Wallaces’ Farmer has 
had a great fancy for bee-keeping ever 
since he was a child, and on his farms 
he used to have some twenty to thirty 
hives of Italian bees that had become 
somewhat mixed by crossing with the 


to 


native black bee. The house on the 
farm was of frame. The siding had 
some knotholes in it; and one Sab- 
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You think this is a myth? How ; bath 





the tenant, sitting out in the 
yard and keeping an eye on the bees, 
which he expected would swarm, no- 
ticed some very bright appearing Ital- 
ians of a higher grade than his own, 
going in and out ef a Knothole. This 
made him suspect that a swarm would 
follow the next day. Sure enough, it 
came about ten o’clock, went to that 
knothole, and lived happily there dur- 
ing the season, building comb between 
the siding and plastering. 

Bees often do this. They have more 
sense than a good many men show 
when looking for homes. Many a man 


ms 





Feasting on the Spoils. 











will listen to the fairy tales of land 
agents and buy land “sight unseen,” to 
find, when they take their family to 
settle on the farm, that it is a swamp 
or a sandhill, or in a dry belt, anq 
that they have been fooled and robbed. 
Bees never do this. They always know 
what they are about. Some of them 
see the new home and fix it up before 
they take possession. How much more 
sense, in a thousand different ways, 
do bees have than men. 

The next time you have a little lej- 
sure, perhaps on a Sabbath afternoon 
after you come home from church and 
Sabbath school, having marked the 
part of the woods for which the bees 
Were apparently aiming, if you will 
slip away, unknown to your father or 
mother, and start out to hunt them, 
you may find them after a while, just 
as this young man in the first picture, 
who has located a swarm in his big 
tree. 

The question then arises: What are 
you going to do about it? You can do 
one of two or three things. You can 
keep your mouth shut, not telling even 
your chum or your best girl, wait until 
the honey season is over, cut down the 
tree, and get what honey you can. We 
have heard stories of getting wash- 
tubs full of honey, buckets full of hon- 
ey, from a bee tree, as though a tree 
made a much better hive than you can 
furnish at home. Occasionally, when 
the swarm is very large, and there is 
plenty of room, but not too much, the 
store of honey will be quite consider- 
able; but personally we never got very 
much honey out of a bee tree; and it 





The Wrecked Home of the Bees. 


Was not very good at that—the combs 
mashed, bee-bread and larvae, if it was 
cut a little early. It is not easy to cut 
down a bee tree and not mash the 
combs a good bit. 

Another thing you can ‘do to make 
sure that no one is going to steal your 
bee tree, is to provide yourself with a 
movable frame hive, cut down your 
tree, fix some brood in the comb in 
the movable hive, find the queen if you 
can, and get her on the comb. The 
bees will go into it, even if it is the 
same hive which they left. You can 
take your honey, put the bees in the 
cellar over night in the dark, and then 
set them out where you want them 
They will not leave the hive, becaus¢ 
they never leave their young unless 
driven out by worms. 

If the location of the tree is just 
right, and you are pretty good at 
climbing, or you have some ladders. 
and it is not too high up, you can as- 
certain the location of the bees. Then 
blow some tobacco smoke in the en- 
trance and drive them out into a hive 
that you have fixed above them. You 
can then, by boring auger holes, split 
out a piece of the tree, take out some 
comb, straighten it out, put it in new 


(Continued on page 1732) 
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of Fat Cattle and Hogs Fed for Exhibition by the lowa State College in 1913. 
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Pure Bred Angus Steer Herd—Fed and Exhibited in 1913 by the Missouri Agricultural College. 


Winners at the American Royal and International Live Stock Shows. 














Cattle-Feeding for Money—Not for Glory 




















E were taught as children 

that all Gaul was divided in- 

to three parts. So is cattle 

feeding and cattle produc- 

tion. We have, first, the 
man who feeds for glory; second, the 
man who feeds for money; and third, 
the man who feeds for neither glory 
nor money. I am interested only in 
the second man. No man can make a 
success of any business unless he has 
a certain goal in view, and farming 
does not differ from any other busi- 
ness in this respect. My one idea all 
the time is to build up the farm. In 
feeding cattle, I do not figure on the 
$2 advance I hope to get, but on the 
four tons of extra silage and the one 
ton of extra alfalfa I am sure to get. 
For the larger the crops are, the small- 
er the margin necessary to enable me 
to market my crops at a profit—and 
this is my goal, economy gf produc- 
tion 

I learned long ago that the 
profits from a farm were in utilizing 
the waste, and that cattle feeding was 
one way of doing this. We have, in 
my part of the country, dozens of men, 
smart commission men and cattle deal- 
ers, who have tried to feed cattle, ar- 
guing that they were better judges 
than the average farmer, that they 
could buy and sell their cattle cheap- 
er; and yet they all, without exception, 
eventually peter out. Why? Because 
they figure on making a profit above 
the market price of grain, feed and 
labor, vhereas I figure on selling at 
the market price, and my extra profit 
comes in producing larger crops from 
the manure. If, therefore, you start 
out with this idea firmly worked out 
in your mind, the idea that you feed 
cattle not alone to make big gains, but 
to utilize the waste, success is bound 
io follow if you go at things in a busi- 
ness-like manner. But to utilize this 
Waste, you must have an outfit or tools 
to work with. 

There are some things that any 
farmer is justified in going in debt for. 
First, make the farm hog and sheep 
tight: then get a silo, and, third, grow 
alfalfa or clover. These three things 
are absolutely essential in the econom- 
ical production of beef, pork or mut- 
ton. Take the first, the fence. I had 
been for years very much dissatisfied 
With the dreadful waste of liquid ma- 
mure through the rains, and the dread- 
ful state of my feed yards in spring. 
Last spring we had lots of rain, and 
my cattle for weeks did not have a 
dry spot to lie down on, and as a re- 
sult, they made miserable gains. I 
made up my mind then that a change 
Was due. Why should cattle be con- 
fined in a small feed yard for six to 
eight months, and I have to haul out 
all the manure, with 50 per cent of it 
wasted through rain? How does it fig- 
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ure out on an interest basis? It takes 
around $250 to make a quarter section 
hog-tight; even allowing 12 per cent 
interest on the fence, this means $30 
a year. Could I make that fence pay 
good interest? During the month of 
November, I had 250 head of two- 
year-old steers and 240 hogs, fed fod- 
der, on fifteen acres. On December 
15th, I moved the cattle on another 
fifteen acres. These cattle are on feed 
and are fed their grain and oil meal in 
the feed yard in the morning; then 
turned out on the fifteen acres with 
fodder until 4 p. m., at which time 
they drift back to the feed yard, and 
find sheaf oats waiting for them in 
the racks. Sixty-seven pee-wee lambs 
left $110 for the waste they picked up. 
Twenty old brood sows have been liv- 
ing on the alfalfa and around the al- 
falfa stacks. Since September, 220 
hogs cleaned up ten acres of corn, and 
cleaned up all the ground from which 
the silo had been filled. Did the fence 
around that quarter pay interest this 
year? Why, it will pay cost twice 
over. This is what the fence is doing 
in the fall and winter. What do you 


suppose it paid this summer, when 
the hogs ran on the alfalfa? 
I spent twenty years of my life at 


sea, and had command of a ship for 
twelve years, and many a man asks 
me how on earth a man brought up at 
sea can take to farming; and yet, 








BY CAPT. W.S. A. SMITH 


sea life is useful on the farm. In the 
days of sailing ships, we were out of 
sight of land four months, and we had 
a certain allowance of provisions to 
last us the trip. No running around 
to the corner grocery if we ran short. 
We had to make ends meet, and so 
there was no guesswork. It taught us 
to use the scales. For weeks before 
we arrived off a port, I would figure 
for every possible emergency that 
might arise, for, although a large sail- 
ing vessel is all right in the open sea, 
she is a ticklish proposition in narrow 
waters. I wouid figure on being caught 
in a lee shore with a gale of wind, 
being becalmed, of head winds, and 
of dirty weather. I learned to figure 
before a thing happened, and not after. 
We learned at sea how to handle men. 
We figure a man hired for labor fur- 
nishes labor but not brains, so we do 
not make the mistake so many Iowa 
farmers make in thinking they can 
hire labor and brains for $30 a month. 
The boss must furnish the brains. We 
learned that it took 400 tons of coal to 
make a steamship go twenty miles an 
hour, but it took 600 tons to make her 
go twenty-one. In other words, when- 
ever you work under forced draft, it 
costs too much money. 

Now, the same principles will apply 
to cattle feeding, for whenever a man 
attempts to put two and a half to 
three pounds per day on a steer, he is 


when you think of it, how much of my ! working the steer under forced draft, 




















ant as well as those of the landlord 
in the land. 

Speaking of ieases, no man should 
make a lease without having every- 
thing down in black and white. The 
best of men sometimes have bad mem- 
ories; and the memory is particularly 
likely to be bad when forgetting will 
favor their own interests. Whether 
in this country or another, if the land- 
lord is a man of undoubted integrity, 
and the tenant a man of both integrity 
and ability, and a lease made for one 
year is understood to be renewable 
from year to year, longer leases and 
greater fertility will result. 

If the landlord has to pay the out- 
going tenant for what he has put in 
the land, he will not be anxious to 
change tenants without a very good 








Justice Between Landlord and Tenant 
(Continued from page 3) 


reason. If the tenant knows that he 
will get the benefit of what manures 
he has put in the soil, he will be 
more anxious to harvest them than to 
secure a new landlord. In any event, 
the land will be benefited. 

No law of state or nation can re- 
quire a man to lease his farm for a 
definite number of years. That is his 
own business. What we want is some 
legislation that will make it to the in- 
terest of the tenant to continue from 
year to year and from generation to 
generation, as in the Old World. Then 
the interests of both landlord and ten- 
ant will require long leases. When 
interest and duty lie along the same 
line, there will be peace between land- 


lord and tenant and prosperity to the 
| land. 





and the last half pound of gain eats up 
all the profit. We have to get just as 
far away as we can from feeding for 
speculation and big gains. The one 
idea should be in feeding cattle to uti- 
lize what is now practically waste; to 
make beef from fodder straw, silage, 
common stacks, and simply add to 
these enough corn, clover, alfalfa or 
oil meal to make a balanced ration. 
This does not mean a big daily gain on 
cattle, but an economical gain. Many 
of our agricultural papers are lament- 
ably weak on the advice they give cor- 
respondents who write them on how 
to feed 1,000-pound steers. They in- 
variably talk about feeding eighteen to 
twenty pounds of corn per day, and 
about two and a half to three pounds 
gain per day on a steer, entirely over- 
looking the fact that the class of men 
who write them for advice are mostly 
men who have never fed before, and 
that this class of men should not be 
advised to make beef from corn with 
a little hay or roughness, but from 
roughness with a little corn or oil meal 
added, simply selling his crops and re- 
ducing his speculation; and, above all 
things, the cattle should be sold every 
time there is a profit, irrespective of 
whether they are fat or not. 

Keep in front of you all the time 
the idea that you do not want to spec- 
ulate. You want to sell your crop at 
market price or better, and from the 
manure raise a little larger crop next 
year. Play the game as a business, 
and if you decide to do so, put a little 
study into it. This is an age of spe- 
cialists, and although there is just as 
much money made in feeding common 
cattle, provided they are bought as 
common cattle, as there is in good cat- 
tle, you can not do both. Take up one 
or the other, and stay by it; every 
year will add to your knowledge. No- 
tice, I am taiking about feeding com- 
mon cattle, not about raising them. 

There is a great deal of discussion 
at present as to whether it will pay 
to keep cows to raise calves on high- 
priced land, and I am not yet quite 
satisfied that it will pay to do so in 
quantities. But I know that there are 
thousands of farms in Iowa today on 
which two or three cows each could 
be kept from what is now absolute 
waste, and that with a good community 
bull calves would at fifteen months of 
age leave a handsome profit. All our 
good breeds of cattle today come from 
certain communities staying by cer- 
tain cattle. This is the history of the 
Angus, Hereford, Jersey, etc. Here in 
Iowa at present, the types, breed and 
quality of cattle are, to say the least, 
mixed, and it stands to reason that ifa 
cerain type of cattle were raised in a 
certain locality, farmers would never 
lack for buyers. 
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Men and Women 


in the Making 

















E WERE off, the four of us, 
for a ten days’ trip in a tour- 
ing care two men and their 


wives, and doing our own 
driving. For the owner and 
driver of the car it was the second 
trip over the same route—probab!ly 


the most delightful trip available for 
the tourist in the central West, and to 
be shared with others as often as pos- 
sible. The route lay from central lowa 
up through Marshalltown, Waterloo, 
Clermont, McGregor, crossing the Mis- 
sissippi here to Prairie du Chien, then 
to Madison, up to the dells of the Wis- 
consin, down to Chicago, and home 
through Illinois. It is a trip of about 
2,000 miles, and well worth the making. 

One will travel a long ways to find 
more beautiful scenery than that from 
Clermont, Iowa to Madison, Wisconsin. 
Northeastern Iowa has been called the 
Switzerland of America. To be sure, 
there are no mountains there, but 
there are plenty of hills which require 
the low gear to negotiate, and there is 
all the variation of mountain scenery, 
and the finer because the hills are cov- 
ered with a beautiful mantle of green, 
broken here and there by the golden 
grain fields. 

The little town of Prairie du Chien 
is the oldest settlement on the Missis- 
sippi river. Away back in 1673 Father 
Marquette came down the Wisconsin 
+o the Mississippi just below Prairie 
du Chien, and then drifted down the 
Mississippi. Father Hennepin, the 
French Jesuit missionary, is believed 
to have been the first white man who 
saw the present site of Prairie du 
Chien. He was here in 1680. Five 
years later the French built a fort at 
this point, but after the French and 
Indian war the British came into pos- 
session, to relinquish the fort to the 
United States in 1796. In 1814 this fort 
was captured by the British and In- 
dians, and abandoned a year later. 
Fort Crawford was built in 1816, and it 
was here that Zach Taylor made his 
headquarters during the Blackhawk 
war. Jeff Davis was a lieutenant un- 
der Taylor at this time, and here was 
begun the romance which resulted in 
the marriage of Davis to Taylor's 
daughter a year or so later. The old 
fort where so many stirring scenes 
were enacted, has been permitted to 
crumble away and but a few stones 
remain to mark the site. 

On the Iowa side the bluffs are very 
high, and from the top one may get a 
wondrously beautiful view of the Mis- 
sissipi, the rushing Wisconsin as _ it 
comes in a mile or so below, and the 
flats on the other side surrounded by 
the hills. 

About a mile west of Prairie du 
Chien the road crosses the Wisconsin, 
and then for about three miles winds 
up the hills reaching a great divide. 
and this it°follows most of the way to 














Madison. 


There is, of course, much 
grander scenery both east and west, 
but I doubt if there are anywhere more 
beautiful views than may be obtained 
on a clear day on this ride from Prairie 


due Chien to Madison. The road fol- 
lows the divide and sometimes on one 
side, sometimes on the other, and part 
of the time on both, there are views of 
great valleys, broken by hills, and dot- 
ted with farm homes and cultivated 
fields as far as the eye can reach. 

But how one rambles on, once the 
pencil is started! It is not my pur- 
pose to tell the story of the tour, nor 
of the many points of interest, but of 
a pleasing incident the second day 
out. We started about noon one Satur- 
day and ran to Waterloo that after- 
noon, and a beautiful ride it was! No 
road is so good as an Iowa earth road 
when it is dry and smooth—and none 
so bad when wet, as we were to learn 
by sad experience a couple of weeks 
later. 

It was our plan to spend a peaceful 
Sabbath at Waterloo, but it was not 
to be so. At 5:30 Sabbath morning 
the most hideous, ear-splitting, irreli- 
gious din was set up in the street be- 
low and continued at intervals of 1 
few minutes until all thought of longer 
repose was discarded. It seems that 
the quiet Sabbath morning had been 
chosen for a motorcycle race which 
had for its starting and finishing point 
the street just below our windows. By 
the time all had started and returned, 
further sleep was out of the question. 
And so thoroughly disgusted were we 
that all were of one mind—that we 
should seek the peaceful country forth- 
with, making as much noise and stir- 
ring up as much dust as possible on 
our way out of town. 

What a delightful experience is a 
ride in the country on a Sabbath morn- 
ing, with a smooth road, the motor pur- 
ring rhythmically, the fine, fresh, har- 
vest laden air filling one’s lungs, and 
on every side the evidences of peace, 
happiness, prosperity and contentment. 
I think even the beasts and fowls 
know when the Sabbath comes, and 
that it means a day of rest, for there is 
a leisureliness in every movement, and 








not even a hen crosses the road to 
arouse the sisterly apprehension of the 
ladies in the rear seat. 

A little square on our road map in- 
dicated a church, about twenty or 
twenty-five miles distant, just far 
enough to reach in good time by hold- 
ing a dignified pace suited to the day, 
and for this we headed. We drew up 
in front of it about ten minutes before 
the hour for beginning the service, It 
was an attractive church set among 
trees, the parsonage adjoining. Along- 
side the road was a hitching rack long 
enough to accommodate probably twen- 
ty teams, while inside was a large yard 
used for the same_ purpose. We 
entered the church, taking seats to- 
gether on one side of the aisle, and in 
a few moments the congregation 4s- 
sembled. . 

The minister appeared and began 
the opening prayer. It was then we 
discovered that we were in a German 
Lutheran church and that the services 
were held in German. It was rather 
disconcerting to the men of our party, 
neither of whom had even a smatter- 
ing of the language. They also discov- 
ered that they were the only men on 
their side of the center aisle, the cus- 
tom apparently being to keep the men 
and boys on one side, and the women 
and girls and smaller children on the 
other. I can imagine the feeling of 
pride which must come over the little 
boy when for the first time he is per- 
mitted to take his seat with the men. 
Not once throughout the service did 
the minister so much as glance at the 
side occupied by the women. His ex- 
hortation was addressed exclusively to 
the men. Our women folks said after- 
wards that this seemed very natural 
and very proper to them, and that they 
were surprised that other churches 
had not long since concentrated their 
efforts on the men, where in their opin- 
ion, they were most needed. They 
seemed to think that we missed some- 
thing which might have been helpful 
through having been seated on the 
wrong side of the church. 

I shall not undertake to describe the 
service in full. Following the prayer, 
came a reading from the Word, and a 





ritual followed by the minister. Then 
from off in one corner came the sweet 
tones of an organ, and spontaneously 
from all parts of the church voices 
broke into a chant. Our women folks 
knew enough of German to follow the 
chant fairly well after having ascer- 
tained the place in the book by looking 
over the shoulders of the women in the 
seat in front, and when one of them 
whispered to me that it was the Twen- 
ty-third psalm in prose, I had no diffi- 
culty in following it. I have attended 
some fine church services in New York, 
Chicago, and other large cities, and 
have heard some fine church choirs: 
But never have I heard music which 
impressed me as being so worshipful 
as in this little country church. It 
was not fine music. There was no 
choir, no leader, no effort at fine sing- 
ing, nor was there much of a tune. If 
seemed as if all the men and women 
in the church simply raised their 
voices and praised God because they 
wanted to. It must have been afte 
some such manner that the Children 
of Israel praised Jehovah. 

As we drove away from this little 
church, we had a feeling that we had 
attended Divine worship. We had not 
understood much that was said, but we 
felt the spirit which pervaded the en- 
tire service. 

A year and a half has passed, but 
when we are together, as we often are 
and fall into reminiscences of our trip 
no incident is more often mentioned 
than the hour and a half we spent in 
this little country church. We do not 
know exactly where it is. We do not 
know the name of the minister. We 
did not understand what he said. But 
we do know that all the community 
roundabout is the better for that little 
church. 

What is worship? We could not un- 
derstand the words of the sermon, but 
we were conscious of the spirit of the 
man—a man in dead earnest deliver- 
ing a message to his fellows, a message 
which expressed the needs of his sou 
and therefore of theirs. The songs, 
moved us aS We were never moved by 
the grand choirs in the splendid sanc- 
tuaries of the rich and fashionable 
Why? Because fellow men and wom- 
en were expressing in their simple ano 
sincere way the longings and desires 
that find place in the human heart, 
wherever the story of the Man of Naz- 
areth has been told by earnest, sincere 
men and women. They were worship- 
ing God because they were conscious 
of His goodness to them. 

Boys and girls who are brought up in 
such a community and who attend 
such services on the Sabbath make the 
men and women who will maintain lib- 
erty, and decency and righteousness, 
and everything worth living for, and 
who will do the real work of the world 
in the days to come. 
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Old Farmer lowa 
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BOUT forty years ago, Old 
Farmer lowa began working 


his thirty-million-acre farm in 
earnest. The rough prairie sod 


was hard breaking, but it 
yielded great crops after the “wild 
was taken out of it. From the year 
1870 to the year 1880, Farmer lowa 


averaged 34.5 bushels of corn per acre, 
and 35.5 bushels of oats. At that time 


the best corn land was worth only $25 
to $30 per acre, and much could be 
had for $10 or $15. Oats sold for 20 


cents per bushel, and corn for 25 cents. 
Hogs sold for $2 and $3 per 100 pounds, 
and cattle were correspondingly low 
in price. Old Farmer Iowa had some 
thirty million acres of cheap land on 
his hands. He raised large crops, for 
which there was very little market. He 
fed most of them to live stock, which 
brought low prices. 

During the last forty years, Farmer 
Iowa has been using better machinery. 
His corn planters drop with more ac- 
curacy. His corn cultivators kill the 
weeds more easily, leave a_ surface 
mulch, and do not hurt the root system. 
With modern machinery, Farmer Iowa 
can do almost as much work with one 
man as he could in the old days do 
with two men. Besides using better 
machinery, Farmer lowa has improved 
the quality of his seed grain. The ag- 
ricultural college and the farm papers 
have taught him a thousand things 
about better farming. Yet, strange to 
say, his average yield per acre of corn 
land during the last ten years was two 
bushels less than the yield for the ten- 
year period forty years ago. His oat 
yield was five bushels less Farmer 
Iowa should be more intelligent than 
he was forty years ago. He certainly 
has better machinery than then, and 
the quality of his seed grain is better. 
But the average acre yield of his two 
principal crops has decreased. The 
inference is that Farmer lIowa’s soil 
and climate are not as good as forty 
years ago. The records indicate that 
there has been but very little change 
in the climate. On the soil, then, would 
seem to come the blame. His soil is 
poorer—that is the reason Farmer 
Iowa does not, with his improved ma- 
chinery and superior knowledge, get 
bigger crops than forty years ago. 

Old lowa knows that the 
soil little as the years go 
by, but really he does not care much 
about it. Why should he? It cost him 
$10 to $30 an acre forty years ago, and 


Farmer 
changes a 


now it is worth $100 an acre. What 
if the producing power is less? Is not 


Farmer lowa wealthier now than forty 
years ago? 

Old Farmer Iowa feeds about two- 
thirds of his grain to live stock, and 
his live stock makes from it about 50.- 
000,000 tons of manure a year. Most 
of this manure lies around in piles for 
six months or so, and finally about 
25,000,000 tons finds its way to the 
land. The other 25,000,000 tons has 
been carried off into the air or washed 
into the streams. Now a ton of manure 
on corn land will bring an increase of 
two or three bushels. In other words, 
manure is worth about a dollar a ton. 
It would seem that in round numbers, 
Farmer Iowa loses about 


$25,000,000 | 


worth of manure in a year. His corn, 


+ 
oats, barley and hay take from the soil 


nitrogen, phosphorus, potassium and 
lime. At market prices, Farmer Iowa 
every year takes in his crops about 
$85,000,000 worth of these materials 
from the soil; $60,000,000 worth never 
find their way back to the land again. 
Old Farmer lowa has lost these for 
good. They are in the great cities, and 
will find their way down the sewers 


to the ocean. 

Farmer Illinois, who has been in the 
game twenty thirty longer 
than Farmer Iowa, has learned things 
which Farmer Iowa does not yet know. 
When his soils began to go back on 
him, he asked what the trouble was. 
He put men especially to work asking 
questions of Illinois soil. These men 
asked different kinds of Illinois soil 
year after year: “Do you need ma- 
nure? Do you want rotation of crops? 
Will the growing of clover and the ap- 
plication of lime and rock phosphate 
do you any good?” In this way, Farm- 
er Illinois learned that some soils need 
one thing and some another. Then he 
came to the conclusion that he must 


or years 


go over the entire state to find out 
where all the different kinds of soil 
| were located. As he was doing this, he 
directed that experiment stations be 
started on each kind of soil. Farmer 
Illinois began to wake up about ten 


years avo. Farmer Iowa is still asleep. 
Roughly estimated, in the plowed soil 
thirty-million-acre farm, Old 
Farmer Iowa has about eighteen mil- 
lion tons of phosphorus, sixty million 
;} tons of nitrogen, four hundred fifty 
tons of potassium, and two 


million 
hundred ten million tons of calcium. 


of his 


| These are the things which are espe- 
| cially needed in most soils to make 
| plants grow. Crops take them away 


from the soil, and manure adds them. 
| Old Farmer Iowa, every year, in his 
| corn, oats, wheat, barley and hay, takes 
from his farm about eighty thousand 
tons of phosphorus, five hundred fifty 
thousand tons of nitrogen, three hun- 
dred twenty-five thousand tons of po- 
tassium, and eighty thousand tons of 
calcium. Besides this, the rain wash- 
es out of the soil about five million 
tons of calcium every year, as well as 
some phosphorus and potassium, and 





























In Winter's Snowy Grasp. 




















nitrogen, the amounts of which < 
not be exactly estimated. 

In manure, every year, Old Farmer 
Iowa adds to his soil about twenty- 
five tlfousand tons of phosphorus, one 
hundred twenty-five thousand tons of 
nitrogen, and one hundred twenty-five 
thousand tons of potassium. Old 
Farmer lowa every year grows about 
two and a half million acres of clover 
and timothy. The clover every year 
brings down for him from the air free 
of charge about forty thousand tons 
of nitrogen. When everything is bal- 
anced up, we find that Farmer Iowa 
has in his soil phosphorus enough to 
last about three hundred and fifty 
years, nitrogen to last one hundred 
and fifty years, potassium to last twen- 
ty-two hundred years, and calcium to 


an 


last twenty-two hundred years, if 
there is no leaching, or _ forty-two 
years if there is leaching. Farmer 


Iowa can never take all of the nitro- 
gen, phosphorus, potassium and eal- 
cium from his soil. Soils are not made 
that way. You can never take all the 
plant food from them. Long before 
you have done so, they will begin to 





give smaller and smaller crops. In 
twenty years, Old Farmer Iowa, unless 
he grows more clover, will begin to 
be troubled by short corn crops _ be- 
cause of lack of nitrogen, in spite of 
the fact that he will have fifty million 
tons in the plowed soil of the state. 
In less than twenty years, he may be 
troubled by lack of calcium, because 
of the fact that a great surplus of it is 
necessary in the soil if clover and al- 
falfa are to grow well. On part of his 
farm he is troubled with lack of phos- 
phorus now, even though there are 
six hundred pounds of phosphorus to 
the acre in the plowed land of such 
parts. In other parts of the farm he 
has two thousand pounds of phospho- 
rus to the plowed soil of an acre, and 
will not need to worry about phos- 
phorus for fifty years to come. Farmer 
Iowa is very well off in regard to po- 
tassium, and will need very little of it 
for many years. It may pay to put 
some on his peat soils now and then. 

It really makes very little differ- 
ence to Old Farmer Iowa how much 
nitrogen, phosphorus, potassium, and 
calcium he has in his soil. He does 
not seem to care whether these things 
are taken from his soil or are put into 
it. He bought: farm land thirty or 
forty years ago at $20 or $30 an acre, 
and has become rich because it has 
increased to $100 or $150 per acre. He 
has seen the crop yields remain about 
stationary, and does not worry. 

Young Farmer Iowa is wondering a 
bit how it all is going to end. He can 
not afford to own $100 or $150 land un- 
less such land produces crops which 
will pay for all the work done and the 
rent. He wants to knew just how 
much it pays to use manure, lime and 
rock phosphate. He wants to know 
what rotation will pay him best, and 
then he has a number of special ques- 
tions to ask about particular kinds of 
soil. Young Farmer Iowa will want 
to know all about his soil. Old Farm- 
er Iowa has the money and controls 
public opinion at the present time. 
Will he wake up and help the farmer 
which is to be? 

















A Community Christmas 

















Doctor Warren Wilson tells of a farm 
community back in New York where 
Christmas is celebrated in a rather un- 
usual way. It is called Quaker Hill, 
and each year they have a tree and a 
dramatic entertainment. Doctor Wil- 
son says: 

“For this community, the Christmas 
play has the same value as the Passion 
Play at Oberammergau has for Europe. 
It is a religious meeting, and its influ- 
ence is highly moral. Yet it is a play, 
presented by country people, on a stage 
—with footlights and curtains, in regu- 
lar acts and scenes. Every year the 
month of December on the Hill is filled 
with rehearsals, and the last week all 
the leaders are busy with bringing the 
tree, Which is to stand by the stage, 
decorating it, preparing the presents 





and the candy and oranges for every 


child, Catholic and Protestant, in the 
community. The sections of the stage 
are taken down from the horse sheds, 
the curtains from a neighbor’s attic, 
the tinsel and glitter also, and the foot- 
lights are put in place. The getting 
ready is as good as the play, for those 
who have it in charge. 

“The use of the Christmas play is to 
unite the whole community. Quaker 
Hill has no village on it, not even a 
cluster of houses. It is a long road 
following the broad top of a fertile 
ridge. ‘Where do all the people come 
from?’ the visitor asks at church-time. 
If the people on the Hill like anything, 
they come together in spite of distance, 
cold or bad roads. If they disapprove, 
they withdraw into their own homes 
and their own affairs, beyond recall. 
They become a community by frequent 





assembly. They become very unneigh- 


borly without it. Eighteen years ago, 
there were families within one mile of 
one another who were not acquainted. 
The church has united them all in com- 
mon living interests by taking mea- 
sures to assemble them. 

“On the tree are many jesting mes- 
sages for the best-known members of 
the community. The play itself com- 
bines the spirit of Christmas with 
mirthful action and frequent local ref- 
erences. The musical numbers tell the 
perennial story of the Savior’s birth. 

“Protestant and Catholic assemb%e 


‘for the Christmas play and Christmas 


tree. It is the one time of the year 
when no one is too busy, and all are 
accustomed to meet. The spirit of the 
occasion pervades the whole of the 
year. The Catholic and the Protestant, 
on that night, see themselves simply as 





Christians, and the fine development of 


personal character in the Catholic fam- 
ilies has made a deep impression on 
this old Protestant community. 

“This recreative enterprise has been 
one means of recreating this old neigh- 
borhood. It has given to members of 
every family a larger whole to live in. 
It is just as necessary to have neigh- 
bors as it is to have parents and sis- 
ters and brothers. To love one’s 
neighbor even half as well as oneself 
is dependent on knowing him. 

“Recreation in the country does not 
need to be sweaty. No gymnasium is 
required. The essential is talk and 
laughter, and frequent meetings, under 
Christian leadership. Such recreation 
is one of the few most powerful means 
of social reconstruction. Dramatic en- 
tertainment can be used for good as 
well as evil, especially in country 
life.” 
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VERY field of grain is composed 

of thousands of individual plants, 

from one to three million per 

acre according to the rate of 

seeding. In our common stocks 
these represent hundreds of families 
ist as the people of a large city make 
up families. These families are 
larger in the plant world than they 
are in human life and they are just 
as diversified in character. 

The city holds numerous races of 
people whose ancestors came from 
yarious parts of the Old. World; and 
so, too, have we several races of oats; 
some from northern Europe, some 
from Austria, some from Turkey, etc. 

The families of a given nationality 
of people may be compared to the 
families of a variety of oats or wheat 
and the magnitude of the variations 
that are exhibited by the human race 
do not in the least overshadow those 
we find shown in a _ study of the 
plants. Consider all the families of 
iInglish extraction that dwell in a city 


of 1,000,000 people. Some have light 


complexions, some are dark. Some 
are tall, some are shorter than aver- 
age height. Some are industrious, 
some are failures from an economic 


point of view. So it is with a common 
variety of oats like the Kherson. Some 
families are white, some are yellow, 
some are gray. Some families are ab- 
normally short in stature, some are 
above the average height. Some pro- 
duce an abundance of grain and oth- 
ers fall far below a fair return. 

In working with many of our agri- 
cultural plants the breeder is greatly 
aided by the fact that they reproduce 
their characters with remarkable pre- 
cision. In such crops as wheat, oats 
and barley the plants are normally 
self-fertilized, that is, the flowers in- 
stead of opening and allowing their 
pollen to be strewn by the wind, re- 
main closed until the pollen sacks 
have bursted and the pollen has fallen 
down upon the pistil of the same 
flower. Then the flowers open and the 
wind whips out the empty pollen 
sacks. After a few hours they close 
again leaving the fertilized pistil to 
occupy the space alone and continue 
maturation until finally the new ker- 
nel fills the glumes (or hull). It is 
easy to understand that by this proc- 
ess the daughter plants are of exactly 
the same breeding as the mother, and 
as one would expect the characters 
are transmitted from one generation 
to the next with remarkable exactness. 

The cereal breeders at the Iowa Ag- 
ricultural Experiment Station have 
taken advantage of this habit of our 
chief small grains and during the 
past five years have isolated and de- 
veloped some remarkably efficient 
strains of winter wheat and oats. 
lowa No. 404 winter wheat and Iowa 
No. 108 oats have shown their su- 
periority not only at Ames but in tests 
made by farmers in various parts of 
the state. These strains have been in 
creased to such an extent that there 
was sufficient seed to distribute for 
trials last season. Seed for an acre 
test was sent out through the Iowa 
Coéperative Experiment Association 
to be grown in comparison with an 








| Breeding New Grains for Iowa 


BY L. C. BURNETT 


acre of the farmer’s home grown var- 
iety. From eighteen reports on the 
No. 404 wheat it outyielded the home 
grown varieties by an average of 3.82 
bushels per acre. From thirty-nine 
reports on the No. 103 oats they out- 
yielded the home grown varieties by 
an average of 3.42 bushels per acre. 
This is an increase of over 10 per 





cent for the wheat and of about 7 per 
cent for the oats. 

The manner in which these new 
kinds were developed makes an inter- 
esting story and their progress in the 
trials has drawn much attention from 
those who are familiar with the work. 

The original wheat nursery at the 
station consisted of 420 families of 























Crimean, Hungarian 
origin. They were obtained by se- 
lecting single heads from fields of 
various varieties. Each of these heads 
was carefully rubbed out by hand and 
twenty-five of the best kernels from 
each were sown in a row. Each row 


and American 


bore the same number as the head 
from which it was planted. The re- 
sulting harvest from these rows 


showed that no two of the rows were 
exactly alike. It also showed that, 
with remarkably few exceptions all 
the plants in each row were of exactly 
the some origin. A row showing a 
plant with brown chaff would be brown 
throughout. A row having a plant with 
bent or nodding heads would have ev- 
ery head in the row bent over. In a 
few cases the plants showed a strong 
tendency to shatter and where this 
character appeared it was constant 
throughout the row. Some rows were 
very light producers. Others pro- 
duced heavy yields, some of them when 
figured to the acre basis were almost 
beyond belief. This was only one test 
however, and none were allowed any 
preference until after they had proved 
themselves superior in three 
sive trials. 

Fifteen were finally selected from 
this group as being superior to the 
rest and were increased so that in 1910 
a twenty-fifth of an acre was harvest- 
ed from i regular field trial. 


succes- 


each in a 
These were again sown in tests in 1911 
and 1912. From the combined records 
of the field and nursery, two lines; 
originating from heads No. 327, a hard 
Hungarian, and No. 404, a hard Cri- 
mean, were selected as those best 
suited to Iowa conditions. 

The work did not stop with the 
first 420. Many thousand heads have 
been tested since. Some of these 
promise to rival their predecessors. 
The work of gathering all of these 
strains, of keeping them from becom- 
ing mixed in harvesting and threshing, 
has developed a system that requires 
a large amount of hand labor. The 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture through its office of central inves- 
tigations in the bureau of plant indus- 
try has materially lightened the bur- 
den and has made it possible to carry 
on the work on a much larger scale 
than could have otherwise been done. 

The accompanying photographs illus- 
trate in a small measure the care that 
must be exercised. Every row is 
planted separately. The cheapest 
method is to do it by hand. Each row 
must be studied and notes taken 
throughout the growing season. Each 
row must be harvested separately and 
bound so that there is no possibility 
of loss from birds or weather or of 
mixture with its neighbors. They are 
cut with a hand cycle and covered with 


sugar sacks. Every row must be 
threshed separately and nothing be 
allowed to stay in the machine. A 


special machine was built at the sta- 
tion. 

When the better strains are found 
they must be increased so that seed for 
field tests, and later for distribution, 
can be obtained. This is usually done 
by sowing in small plats with a garden 


(Continued on page 1728) 








Primitive Methods Are Used, Not Because They Are Primitive But Because They Are Safe and Exact. 
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Farmer Drane’s Awakening 
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HE kitchen had a cheerful look, 
and was very “good smelly,” as 
the boys used to say when they 
came in from their rabbit hunts 
and made a raid on mother’s 
pantry shelves. The great silver ma- 
ple cast cooling shadows over it’s root, 
and the soft rustle of its leaves made 
think that there was a perpetual 


on 
breeze. 

The tall, old-fashioned clock that 
hung on the living-room wall went 


“Tick-tock, tick-tock,” in a slow, mea- 
sured way, as if to say: “Take your 
time, take your time,’’ while the saucy 
little open-faced one on the kitchen 
lamp shelf said “Tick, tock, tick, tock” 
in a hurried way, as though it told 
you to “get there, get there; get there 
quick.” 

A brown, spicy cake had just been 
taken from the oven, and Joan was 
breaking eggs into a yellow bowl for 
the custard. Turning to the quiet little 
woman who was looking over berries 
by the window, she asked: 

“How many eggs, mother—four or 
six?” 

“Six, 
likes it.” 

An unpleasant frown settled on the 
girl’s face. Her lips tightened; then 
opened. 

“I don’t see why you always care so 
much for What father likes. He never 
seems to have a thought for what you 
like. You'd like to take life easier, in- 
stead of cooking for hired men, that 
father could just as well board, if he 
only thought so, and not keep you 
drudging to make more money which 
never comes into your hands to spend. 

“And you'd like to be 
self ready to go to Aunt Julia’s silver 
wedding, and take in the old settlers’ 


Joan; make plenty; father 


picnic, where you'd meet the old 
friends of your life. But, no; father 
said it was too busy a time, and he 
couldn’t spare the money just now; 
when he knows we could hire help, 
and there’s always money in the 
bank.” 


A hurt look spread over the mother’s 
face, but she kept silent, as she knew 
it was sometimes best to let ner daugh- 
ter have her outburst, and then cool 
down before she spoke. 

“] know what I'd like, and I’m going 
to have it. I’ve waited and waited, 
hoping father would help me enter high 
school; but he thinks it’s all nonsense 
for me to aspire beyond our country 
school. But Aunt Judith is coming 
soon, and she always manages father. 
She will help me out. I have been to 
Mrs. Sanford, who boards young 
girls, and she said she will give me 
room and board for my help morn- 
ings and evenings. I would rather 
come home if I had a pony, but as I 
haven't, and am not likely to have one, 
I will stay in town, and work my way 
through. 

“Aunt Judith will be company for 
you, and she'll see that father does his 
duty. I wish we could manage him 
like she does. Why, we would never 
have had a sewing machine, if she 
hadn't insisted he would have to buy 
his shirts ready-made if he didn't buy 
a machine, and he detests store-made 
things. Nor a washing machine, if 
hadn't made him you were 
killing yourself over the washboard 

“What makes him so, mother? We 
have more land and stock than Uncle 
Ben's, yet they take life comfort- 
ably. Aunt Rebecca hires the wash, 
or Uncle Ben helps her do it. They 
take little pleasure trips together, and 
the boys and their father are just like 
chums. He is interésted in everything 
that interests them, and is going to 
send both of them to the agricultural 
college as soon as they are ready for 
it. Why couldn’t things be so with us, 
mother? 

“I can remember when I thought 
father was all right. But when the ofa 
mooly cow died, he gave me the little 
moolley cow died, he gave me the little 
calf she left, promising, if I raised it, 
it should be all mine. But when it 
grew into a nice young beef, he sold 
it, and wouldn’t give me the money; 
just laughed at me and said that mon- 
ey would be all mine some day any- 
how, and I'd have to wait. But I didn’t 
want to wait, and it made me bitter 
against him. 

“IT had had that money all laid out 
before bossie calf grew up. First of 
all, I was going to buy you the pret- 


see 


she see 


sO 





getting your- | 








BY DORRICE 
tiest, softest gray silk I could find, | the house for a fresh drink. Glancing 
just like Mrs. Brown’s; and a dainty | toward the side porch, she was startled 


bonnet with gloves to match. I meant 
to buy a tie for father, and something 
nice for the boys. 

“But when my air castles fell flat, I 
almost hated father, and I vowed I’d 
earn you a pretty dress some day my- 
self. Just wait till I get to be teacher 
in some school. Why should father 
be so, mother? He’s the richest man 
in all Wayne county, but what good 
does it do him?” 

The momentary smile that had lit up 
the mother’s face at the thought of the 
dress her daughter’s love had planned 
for her, faded away at her question, 
and a weary, troubled look took its 
place. 

“Your father wasn’t always so, my 
dear. He was very free hearted when 
Wwe were married, and there was noth- 
ing he wouldn't have given, or bought 
for you, his ‘Johnnie Boy,’ as he used 
to call you. He had meant to name 


to see her father lying on the old 
green settee, beneath the kitchen back 
window, his eyes closed, and his face 
hot and flushed. Her first thought was: 
“Did he hear what I said?” Then 
daughterly compunction made her ask: 
“Are you sick, father? Let me cool 
you,” and wetting tne corner of a tow- 
} el, she gently bathed his heated face. 
} He mumbled something about being 
tired, and the heat being too much for 
him; then seemed to doze. She slipped 
another pillow under his head, left a 
drink for him, and went in. The cus- 
tard was placed in the window to cool 
for supper; then, gathering up her be- 
loved books, she betook herself to her 
seat in the old willow tree behind the 
house. She was making herself ready 
for examination. 

Farmer Drane stirred uneasily. He 
had tried to keep up with the hands, 
but his head felt queerly, so at last 
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Me end the Bossie Calf. 


his first born after his father, but the 
best he could do, when you came a lit- 
tle girl, was to call you Joan, and 
‘Johnnie Boy’ for short. 

“It was when your Uncle Zeb turned 
up from the west, where he had grown 
rich through a land speculation, that 
your father changed. They had been 
boys together, and it seemed to grind 
on him; he couldn’t bear to have Zeb 
get ahead so, and from that time on, 
he grew avaricious and ambitious to 
make money. I only wish he would 
wake up, and be his old, dear self once 
more,” and a troubled sigh escaped 
her, as she dropped the last of the 
berries into the dish. 

Joan looked up quickly. It was one 
thing to“berate her father; it was an- 
other to have worried her mother. 

“‘Now, mother, you wash your hands 
and go take a rest. Your naughty 
daughter has been worrying you, but 
she'll be good now, and you will be 
proud of her yet, when you sit, all 
dressed up in that gray silk you’re to 
have, listening to her wonderful grad- 
uation essay,” and with gay words and 
loving care, she half carried the now 
smiling mother into the cool, darkened 
bedroom, and made her “comfy” and 
then went back to her work. 

The custard was beginning to brown 
—and, taking a pail, she went around 


he gave up, and made his way un- 
steadily to the house. It looked so ceol 
and inviting on the side porch that he 
dropped down there. The shutting of 
the oven door as the @epice cake was 


taken out, hindered them from hear- 
ing him; but he had heard all that 
followed. 

It was a revelation to him. He had 


been so absorbed in getting rich that 
he had lost all thought of his respon- 
sibility toward his own family, or as 
to how they felt toward him, and the 
words made him wince. But especially 
was he touched by his wife’s loyalty to 
him. 

He wondered dully, “Was it all true? 
Had he cheated Joan out of what was 
rightfully hers, and was he really so 
grasping and mercenary that he had 
forgotten his boys’ interests?” He re- 
membered faintly a man whom he had 
known in his boyhood, who had been 
called a miser by all who knew him, 
and when he died, how glad his chil- 
dren were for the chance at last to 
use his money. 

The thought came to him: “Was he 
going to die?” There was Squire Hos- 
kins who came home overheated last 
summer, and before night he was dead. 





He wondered dreamily on: What 
would Mary and the boys do if he 
should die? Sister Judith, no doubt, 








would help Mary to plan; she always 
had a good head for business, as wel] 
as himself. 

The biggest part of the land would 
be rented, and a tenant house built 
near the old orchard—the old orchard 
he wanted to cut down, but which the 
boys pleaded that he would spare: 
they wanted to prune and scrape and 
doctor the old trees, till they would 
bloom and blossom and bear such a 
crop as they hadn’t borne for year; 
the best apples in the country, too. But 
he wouldn’t hear to it; all nonsense 
to waste time on such an old orchard. 
He supposed, too, they would sell the 
stock and invest the money; and the 
boys and Joan would have a chance 
for the schooling they wanted, and 
the wife could take it easier. 

A faint perfume from the sweet brier 
stole in on his benumbed senses, bring- 
ing old recollections. How could he 
have forgotten so? Why hadn't 
been true to the promise he gave Mary 
beside that same sweet brier bus!:? 
They had dug it up from the wood lot, 
and planted it near their house. Mary 
had tended it faithfully, and always 
put a sprig of it beside his plate on 
each aniversary of their wedding day. 
But of late years he had been too tak- 
en up with the almighty dollar to no- 
tice whether she had kept it up or not; 
like as not she had, and he’d never 
taken notice. 

A faintness siezed him. O, he could 
not die yet; he must live and make 
good to Mary and the children all they 
had lost. He tried to call, to reach 
for the glass of water. but something 
clutched him, and held him fast. Then 
all was blank. 


he 


Slowly he came to himself, but what 
was the matter? What meant the 
teams of horses tied here and there, to 
trees and fence posts, stamping, and 
biting at each other? Men gathered 
in groups, talking in subdued tones. 
He caught fragments of their talk, 
Seth Jones was saying: “I wonder 
what his widow will do?” Someone 
answered: “Guess those boys of his 
will know how to spend his money; 
they never got their hands on much 
of it in his lifetime. And that girl of 
his will be educated up to the top notch 
now. She’s as smart as you make ’em 
nowadays.” 

He saw a long black carriage com- 
ing up the lane, driven by Silas Griggs, 
the undertaker. Then he knew! He 


had died! and this was his funeral. 
Where was Mary? 
He sought her out in the quiet 


rooms, passing by the shy, awkward 
boys, dazed and benumbed by the sud- 
den turn of affairs—by Joan, all solic- 
itous for her mother; and there sat 
his Mary, so white and still in her 
widow’s weeds, her head leaning on 
one hand, while in the other he saw she 
held a sprig of sweet brier. “O, God; 
why have I not been true to her?” he 
groaned in spirit—then all was dim. 

Again he saw. The old place looked 
much the same, but the stock was 
gone, and, sure enough, there was 2 
tidy tenant house beside the old or- 
chard. Or was it the old orchard? The 
trees were a mass of pink and white 
bloom; never had they looked more 
promising. Had the boys really done 
what they said they could? 

The scene changed. He was in a 
large hall. He could see the boys, 
fresh from college, sitting up so manly 
and self-possessed beside their moth- 
er; and she looking so pleased and 
proud about something. And how nice 
she looked in that soft gray silk, and 
the pretty bonnet with pansies on it. 
She looked almost young. But where 
was Joan? Just then he heard her 
voice, and there she was, on the plat- 
form, all in soft white, with his own 
dark hair and determined eyes—his 
girl—his “Johnnie Boy”—reading her 
graduating essay, and everybody list- 
ening so still. Why couldn’t he have 
been there, too, along with Mary? Oh, 
if he could only try once more. 

A soft breeze brought the scent of 
the sweet brier to him again. “Not 
that now, Lord,” he said. “I must be 
in hell to be tormented so.” A dog 
barked, he heard the mooing of the 
cows, and the bawling of the calves, 
hungry for their milk. He heard the 
creaking of new harness, and the 
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Farming Experiences of a Rich Man’s Son 
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Y father, thirty years ago, left 

the home farm to come to 

town. Those were the days 

when corn sold for 10 to 15 

cents a bushel, and hogs only 

brought 2 cents a pound. They were 
days of hard work and little money. 

Father was a big, husky fellow, will- 

ing to do any kind of work. The first 


job which offered was coal mining. 
He worked underground for a year, 


and then they made him a foreman. 
1 have heard him boast that with his 
own hands he has done every job con- 
nected with the coal mining business. 


Soon after they made him foreman, he | 
went back to the old place and brought | 


home to the city as his wife a girl 
from a neighboring farm. To hear them 
tell about it now you would think that 
ather and mother were up against the 
real thing during the first years of 
their married life. But they were hap- 
py. Even I can remember what a good 
time they used to have “jollying” as 
we ate our evening meal in the kitch- 
en off the oilcloth. 

“Dad” was one of those rare fellows 
whom everyone liked, and at the same 


time had “push” enough for half a 
dozen men. But really, the finest thing 
about father was that he was always 
ready to look at things in a new 
way. He retained this rare charac- 
teristic up to the time of his death. 

But, to make a long story short, 
father “made _ good.” Mother’ had 
always insisted that he save his 


money, and after a time, he got in po- 
sition to buy a mine of his own. Once 
started, he grew fast. He knew more 
about getting coal cheaply out of the 
ground than anyone else in that coun- 
try, and it is not surprising that all 
the coal mines of the district came un- 
der his control. He made a big thing 
out of it, and was generally reckoned 
a millionaire. 

I, James Murphy, the rich man’s son, 
arrived on this planet some twenty- 
eight years ago. When I was still a 
little fellow, father used to talk to me 
in this way: “Your father never had 
much schooling, James. The old folks 
wanted him to have it, but somehow 
the money never came around. Now 
I am beginning to lay aside a little 
money, and, God willing, you are to 
have the chance for as good an educa- 
tion as any boy in the country.” 

My father’s talk gave me a super- 
stitious reverence for books, but it 
didn’t make me like to study. I had a 
big, healthy body and an active mind, 
and, although I always managed to 
stand fairly well in my classes, yet it 
was more because the teachers liked 
me than anything else. It was because 
of the sports that I got through high 
school and college. I was good at 
football, baseball, basket-ball, and on 
the track. But I ought to have been, 
for I thoroughly enjoyed the work, and 
had as good a body as anyone could 
ask for. 

The days slid happily by until at 
length I found myself, at twenty-two 
years of age, graduated from college, 
in the library, talking with father. He 
was proud of my education and of my 
athletic record.. I respected father be- 
cause he was a big man in a hundred 
different ways. 




















The Silo Increases the Stock-Carrying Capacity of the Farm. 


“Now that you have your education, | four.h to pasture, a fifth to oats and a 


James,” he said, “what are you going 
to do with it? In the old days, I want- 
ed you to have an education just to 
have something I didn’t have. During 
late years I have had time to look 
around. Now I am beginning to won- 
der just how much good an education 
is anyhow.” 

I kept still, for I had gone to school 
because dad wanted me to, and be- 
cause all the other fellows did. 

“You have a B. A. degree; you have 
studied ancient history, economics, 
philosophy, Greek, Latin, modern lan- 
guages. Has it all made you a bigger 
man?” 

And then he told me the purpose of 
his talk. It seems he had been think- 
ing over what the family would do 
with his money after he died. He had 
used his imagination and looked far 
into the future, until he had seen his 
descendants acting as some of the 
foolish rich men’s sons in the east. At 
last he came to the conclusion that the 
way to keep the family straight was 
to make a farmer out of me. He had 
the notion that at least every other 
generation must live close to the soil. 
And so he had bought a quarter sec- 
tion farm, and it was up to me to man- 
age it. He would give me all the 
money I needed for the first five years, 
but after that the place must be run- 
ning on a practical basis, making at 
least twice as much money as the av- 
erage corn belt farm. He had put it 
up to me as a sort of game, and I im- 
mediately got interested. 

I went out to look the farm over. It 
was 160 acres of gently rolling black 
prairie land, two miles from the near- 
est town, and twenty miles from the 
city. The renter on the place told me 
that he had been putting about one- 
fourth of his land down to corn, one- 





fifth to clover and timothy meadow. 
He had three or tour brood sows, and 
twelve or fifteen scrub cows, some of 
which he milked, and some of which 
he used to raise calves. I talked with 
the neighbors, and found that they 
were handling their farms in about the 
same way as my tenant. I asked them 
what crop paid best, and they said 
“corn,” but when I suggested that all 
the land be put down to corn, they 
laughed at me. When I asked what 
crop paid least, they said “oats,” but 
when I suggested growing no oats, 
they held up their hands in horror, for 
they said they had to have oats to 
feed their horses. 

I went back to dad, and said to him: 
“When I was in college athletics, there 
was always something definite to be 
done. You tried to knock a single so 
as to bring a run across the plate, or 
you tried to put the ball behind the 
goal posts, or to put the shot forty- 
seven feet. There was always some- 
thing definite to do. But in the farm- 
ing game, everything is different. No 
one seems to know just why he is do- 
ing anything. Everyone does things 
just like everyone else, and that is the 
only reason they have.” 

He laughed at me, and then said: 
“That’s just what I want you to do. 
I want you to work out farming as I 
have worked out the coal business, un- 
til you know just what you are doing, 
and just why you are doing it. Take 
ten or twenty years to it if you want 
to, but do it right. It is a man’s job.” 

Then I sent for all the agricultural 
papers, and had my name put on the 
mailing list of all the experiment sta- 
tions. I went to the state agricultural 
college and talked the matter over 
with a dozen different professors. My 
first conclusion was that not one of 
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the agricultural authorities knew what 
he was driving at. Then one day I 


‘ran across a curious scientific sort of 


chap whom most people thought was 
half insane. “The object of farming,” 
he said, “is to imprison the power of 


| the sun’s rays in the most palatable 
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form, at the least expense of man and 
horse labor.” 

Then he went on to explain to me 
how plants were a kind of storage bat- 
tery, drawing by means of their green 
leaves, on the power stored up in the 
sun’s rays. The power which is stored 
in grains, human beings can use di- 
rectly, but that which is stored up in 
straw and hay must be fed first to ani- 
mals. “All there is to farming,” said 
my queer friend, “is to bring the pow- 
er of the sun’s rays most economically 
into a form which is good to eat. Peo- 
ple at present are just guessing at 
farming. They know that some things 
will work and others will not, but no 
one has yet done what I call a scien- 
tific job of genuine farming.” 

I compared all the crops, to 
which could capture the greatest 
ergy per acre. I,found silage 
standing at the head with about 3,500 
units. Then came alfalfa with about 
2,800. The ordinary timothy and clo- 
ver hay crons had about 1,200 units. 
The small grains had about 1,400. It 
didn’t take me long to devise my sys- 
tem. I would depend upon alfalfa and 
silage corn entirely. 

One day my father introduced me to 
Jim McPherson, an old Scotchman who 
owned a half dozen farms in the north- 
ern part of the state. 

“T hear that ye’re going to show the 
natives how to farm,” said old man 
McPherson, in a grim way, but with a 
twinkle in the corner of his left eye. 

I answered straight out that I was 
thinking of putting about two-thirds of 
the farm down to alfalfa and the oth- 
er third to silage corn. 

“Man, but it will take a pile of stock 
to clean up a!'l that rough feed! May 
I inquire now just what it is you will 
be feeding?” 

Jim McPherson’s questions awak- 
ened me to the fact that I hadn’t de- 
cided as yet just what I would do with 
the alfalfa and silage corn. I got a 
list from old Jim of a number of prac- 
tical cattle feeders, and wrote to them 
and to the animal husbandry profess- 
ors at the experiment stations. 

To make a long story short, I decid- 
ed to go into the beef cattle’ business. 
I would buy sixty beef cows, and from 
them would raise every year fifty 
calves, forty of which I would sell at 
900 to 1,000 pounds in weight, for baby 
beef. There would be no pasture, and 
I would keep the stuff in the lot the 
year around, feeding for the most part 
on silage and a!falfa hay, with enough 
corn to bring the stock into the flesh 
I wanted. 

A bulletin from one of the experi- 
ment stations told me that alfalfa was 
splendid hog pasture, a year’s pastur- 
ing being worth as much as $60 per 
acre. This led me to decide to buy 
fifty brood sows, with the object in 
mind of fattening 300 hogs every fall. 
I learned that most farmers kept about 
seven horses on a 160-acre place, so I 
decided to keep the same number. 
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The Alfalfa Harvest. 
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The spring of the next year, I took 
possession of the place. John Black, 
who had been tenant before, was to 
act as foreman for me at a salary of 
$1,200 a year. He was to hire what 
men he needed, and I was to be “boss.” 
The first thing we did was to tear out 
most of the fences and plow up the 
pastures. John thought I was crazy, 
but he was getting a good salary, and 
did his work carefully most of the 
time. 

All the neighbors had told me how 
hard it was to get a stand of alfalfa, 
and for that reason I decided to spe- 
cialize on alfalfa growing first, and to 
take up the other things later. The 
state experiment station men had as- 
sured me that every acre of my farm 
would grow alfalfa if I prepared a first- 
class seed bed and seeded in August. 
I started preparing the seed bed in 
Apri! The whole farm was plowed 
eight inches deep; then every week or 
ten days we gave it a good disking. 
This we kept up all summer. Not a 
‘green leaf could be seen in all my 
fields, and the neighbors called the 
place Jim Murphy’s desert. 

The experiment station men had told 
me to test out my soil with blue litmus 
paper, to see whether or not it was 
acid. The soil did not turn the blue 
paper red, but to be on the safe side, I 
ordered 150 tons of finely ground lime- 
stone, a ton for each acre. This was 
spread on a month or two before seed- 
ing in August. 

Along in June, I-sent letters to all 
the seed houses in the country, ask- 
ing them to forward me samples of 
alfalfa seed, together with prices. Ev- 
ery sample I tested for germination 
and analyzed for weed seed. 

Up at the experiment station, I had 
a friend who had gone “daft” over hor- 
ticulture. I wrote him, saying that I 
had twenty samples of alfalfa seed, all 
germinating more than 90 per cent, 
and practically free from weed seed, 
which I could get for $14 a bushel, but 
that there were other samples germi- 
nating around 60 per cent with a scat- 
tering of weed seed in them, which I 
could get for $7 a bushel. What had 
I best do? 

“By all means, buy the best seed you 
can get,” advised my friend. “It will 
pay you big in the long run.” I wrote 
back then, asking which one of the 
twenty good samples I had best se- 
lect. These twenty samples represent- 
ed seed from Kansas, Arizona, Idaho, 
Nebraska, Montana, the Dakotas and 
Minnesota. There was Turkestan al- 
falfa, Arabian alfalfa, Grimm alfalfa, 
and yellow flowered alfalfa. 

My friend wrote me not to buy seed 
grown south of my latitude. I had best 
depend mainly on common alfalfa 
grown in western Nebraska, the Da- 
kotas, Montana or Idaho. 

The middle of August we drilled in 
155 acres of alfalfa, with a total seed 
outlay of about $750. The summer had 
been dry, and for ten days after seed- 
ing there was not a drop of rain. I be- 
gan to fear that we had thrown away 
a season’s labor and $750 worth of 














Hauling Alfalfa Hay to the Cattle. 


seed. But the latter part of August 
there came a long, gentle rain, and in 
two days the alfalfa was up. The 
young plants soon found the reserve 
moisture which we had stored in the 
subsoil by the summer fallowing. They 
grew like weeds until frost. One hun- 
dred twenty acres were a _ beautiful 
stand. The rest was good, but on some 
of the steeper places the rain had 
washed out some of the seed. 

The alfalfa came through the winter 
in good shape, and in the spring was 
the talk of all the country around. As 
John Black and I went over the fields 
in early May, we felt proud of the re- 
sults of the previous season’s hard 
work. John was commencing to think 
there might possibly be something in 
the scheme after all. He hoped to 
make the neighbors who had poked 
fun at him the season before laugh out 
of the other side of their mouths. 

Late in May I went back for a visit 
to the old college, and for the time 
being forgot all about the farm and its 
alfalfa. When I got back in June, 
there were 155 acres of alfalfa stand- 
ing nearly waist high. 

“What are you going to do with it 
all?” asked John Black. “The neigh- 
bors around here are laying bets that 
you will never get it all put up in good 
shape.” 

“How many men and teams will it 
take?” I asked John. 

He stopped and thought before he 
said: “Well, if that was clover and 
timothy, I'd reckon on about twenty 
men and thirty teams to put it up be- 
fore it got too ripe. But this stuff is 
so much heavier that I reckon we had 
best count on about thirty men and 
forty teams. And where the men are 
going to come from, I don’t know. All 
the farmers are behind with their work 
now, and every man is needed to push 
through the first cultivation of corn.” 

I went home and looked up my al- 
falfa bulletins. All of them said that 
alfalfa should be cut as soon as the 
new sprouts began to come out from 
the crowns. They said that if the cut- 
ting was done before this, a full crop 
would not be secured, and that if it was 
delayed longer than this the value of 
the second crop would be greatly re- 
duced, and the strength of the plant 
weakened. I concluded that if I was 
to make the alfalfa crop pay in a big 
way, it would be necessary to put up 
every acre of it within a period cover- 
ing ten days. Within the next three 
days I needed thirty men and forty 
horses, and neither men nor horses 
were to be secured in the farming 
country roundabout. 

I went to one of the big conttactors 
in our city and said to him: “Can 
you get together a gang of thirty men 
at once?” 

~ 


“Sure thing!” he said. 


When I explained what I wanted the 
men to do, he threw up his hands in 
amazement, and had his doubts. Then 
he happened to think that one of his 
foremen had been raised on a farm, 
and thought possibly we might do 
something. 





Well, we got the thirty men at $1.75 
a day. We put up tents for them to 
sleep in out on the farm, and hired a 
special cook. The mower was started 
to cut the furthest along of the alfalfa, 
while I had a man in the city buying 
up horses for me. I rented a dozen 
hay wagons in the neighborhood, and 
work began. 

From the first, the “dago’”’ workmen 
balled things up badly. They under- 
stood neither horses nor machinery. 
Everything was new to them, and the 
first day they cost more than they 
were worth. One of them driving the 
mower could never learn to stop when 
his cutter bar got clogged. After he 
did learn to stop, he got careless, and 
one of his fingers paid the penalty. 

If it hadn’t been for the foreman, I 
don’t know what I would have done. 
He knew what haying was, and en- 
tered into the whole proposition as 
though it were a new game. This met 
with my fancy, for I was just begin- 
ning to look upon the proposition of 
putting up alfalfa hay as though it 
were a football game. I was just as 
eager to put the alfalfa hay in the 
stack as I used to be to put the foot- 
ball behind the goal posts. But the al- 
falfa haying took more brains than any 
football game I was ever in. The 
foreman and I spent morning, noon, 
and night planning. We decided to of- 
fer a bonus of 50 cents a day to every 
dago who got through the day without 
making some bad break. 

The first day five men won their 
bonus. The others took notice at once, 
and in two days the gang was running 
smoothly. Then came a rainy spell, 
and the men demanded their pay just 
as though they were working. Every 
day of rain meant a loss of at least a 
hundred dollars to me, or rather to 
father, for he was footing the whole 
bill, of course. 

By the 20th of June we had finished. 
We had paid out $400 in wages. But 
we had learned a lot, and were looking 
ahead to the second crop, the latter 
part of July or early August. I told 
the foreman that we would probably 
need about twenty men at that time, 
and he said that he would keep track 
of those men who had done the most 
satisfactory work. 

We had put the hay in stacks on a 
side hill in such a way that it would 
be convenient when we came to feed 
cattle the next winter. I had already 
planned to buy my cows the next fall, 
and was intending to get some feeding 
steers to eat up the surplus alfalfa. 

The second cutting came the first 
of August. It was only about two- 
thirds as big as the first, but the qual- 
ity was better. There was no rain this 
time, and we had our dago gang or- 
ganized. Things went off smoothly for 
the most part, although we had trouble 
in teaching the Italians to take proper 
care of their horses morning and 
night. The third cutting also went off 
smoothly. At the end of the season 
there were 500 tons of first-class alfal- 
fa hay back on the hillside, where I 
intended to start feeding that winter. 








I had paid out during the season $906 
for Italian labor, and there was the 
salary of the foreman and John Black, 
my manager. Eight thousand dollars 
had been invested in horses, and they 
were pretty poor horses, too. 

One day father called me in for a 
conference. He had let me have a free 
rein with the farm, and had asked no 
questions concerning it for over a year. 
He said, “Well, I see that you have 
spent something over $10,000 during 
the past year, and, so far as I can find, 
the farm has brought in no return.” 

“I will want to spend about $50,000 
more,” I said. “There will be about 
fifty head of breeding cows, 450 head 
of 900-pound feeding steers, two good 
bulls, 60 brood sows, two good boars, 
21,000 bushels of corn, and five tons 
of tankage.” 

“Spend all the money you like,” said 
father. ‘But be sure you put the thing 
through. I want you to have the whole 
thing on a paying basis at the end of 
five years. Don’t be afraid to lose 
money provided you are learning the 
essentials of the business in so doing.” 

I always admired this big way of do- 
ing things, but I also had a wholesome 
respect for the consequences in case of 
failure. 

We knocked together some sheds on 
the south hillside near the alfalfa 
stacks, and I bought my stock and the 
corn necessary for feeding. The neigh- 
bors held me up to the full market 
price plus the cost of freight, and just 
to teach them a lesson, I shipped in 
the whole 21,000 bushels. My idea was 
to buy enough stock so as to feed out 
all the alfalfa hay on the place. 

That winter John Black had _ his 
hands full, but at length he got the 
work systematized so that he needed 
only three extra men with him all the 
time. 

I had talked the matter over with 
the experiment station men, and was to 
feed the stock balanced rations. The 
steers when on full feed were to get 
an average daily of about seven pounds 
of alfalfa hay and seventeen pounds of 
corn. The brood sows were expected 
to eat about three and a half pounds 
of corn, one pound of third-cutting al- 
falfa hay, and a fourth of a pound of 
tankage. To the breeding cows we 
were feeding twenty to twenty-five 
pounds of alfalfa hay together with 
three or four pounds of shelled corn. 
The brood sows were bred mostly to 
farrow in March and the cows to calve 
in May and June. 

Everything went beautifully through 
the winter. We lost six steers, but 
the rest of them made average daily 
gains of twototwo and a half pounds. 
We marketed in March after a 200-day 
feeding period at a weight of 1,300 
pounds. The steers had cost me 7 
cents a pound, and we sold them for 
814 cents. Freight, interest on the in- 
vestment, shelter, and commission and 
yardage, together with the extra labor 
it was necessary to hire during the 
winter amounted to about $3,000. When 
I got through, I figured that the steers 
had returned me about 40 cents per 
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bushel for the corn fed, and $15 a ton 
for the alfalfa. The corn had cost me 
50 cents a bushel, so I lost money on 
it, but I made all this back, and more, 
on the alfalfa. In spite of my difficul- 
ties in haying, it had cost me, at the 
outside, not more than $5 a ton. The 
alfalfa fed the steers returned a net 
profit of between $3,000 and $4,000. 
During the feeding period the steers 
had made about 9,000 tons of manure. 
This we hauled out as we got time, 
and spread evenly on the alfalfa field 
at the rate of from ten to twelve tons 
per acre. 
The brood sows farrowed during bit- 


ter cold weather in March. Quarters 
were poor, but we watched the sows 
carefully, and as the pigs came, we 


put them for a time in a barrel with 
warm bricks in the bottom. By careful 
work we managed to save an average 
of six pigs to the sow. To the suck- 
ling sows we fed a mixture of six parts 
of corn, two parts of oats, one part of 
bran, and one part of meat meal. We 
weaned the young pigs and turned 
them on alfalfa pasture the latter part 
of May. There were a few over 300 
pigs on twenty acres of pasture. The 
sixty brood sows had six acres of al- 
falfa. After weaning, it took only a 
pound to a pound and a half of corn to 
keep the brood sows in shape. To 
the young pigs we fed a mixture of fif- 
teen parts of corn and one part of 
tankage, at the rate of about four 
pounds per 100 pounds of live weight. 

Underlying all my feeding work, I 
had the best scientific authority. My 
rations were balanced and the animals 
did splendidly upon them. I have found 
that the practical farmer can teach the 
experiment station men a thousand and 
one practical things about farm man- 
agement. But the experiment station 
men certainly have it on the farmer 
when it comes to feeding. Some prac- 
tical feeders understand the why and 
how of feeding, but most of them are 
in the dark. I made money on some 
things because I learned practical 
methods from my neighbors; but on 
feeding the credit for what money I 
made was due solely to advice given 
by experiment station men. 

In early April we plowed under fifty 
acres of alfalfa so as to have land 
for silage corn. The idea was to plow 
under every bit of alfalfa which had 
the slightest tendency toward weedi- 
ness. The latter part of May we put 
in the silage corn, drilling it in 
rows three and a half feet apart, with 
the kernels six inches apart in the 
rows. We kept the three men who 
had been helping us with the feeding 
during the winter, and between them 
they managed to take care of the sum- 
mer feeding and cultivate the fifty 
acres of corn. 

By the first of June, we knew that 
the prospects were good for a two 
and one-half to three-ton cutting per 
acre. The manure had pushed the 
growth along at an amazing rate, and 
the alfalfa. was standing fully waist 
high when the shoots began to appear 
from the crown. That part which we 
were using for hog pasture was fur- 

















nishing three times as much feed as 
the hogs could use, and we had to cut 
it, too. 

My friend the contractor again 
brought out his dagoes, and we put 
the stuff up in a hurry. We had pur- 
chased a fresh lot of horses in the 
city. The forty horses which we had 
bought the year before had been sold 
the previous September at the end of 
the work on the third cutting. There 
had been a slight loss on them, but on 
the whole the deal had been satisfac- 
tory, so that I was willing to try it out 
another year. A traction engine man 
had been talking to me, however, and 
I was beginning to think that it might 
pay to buy at least one tractor to do 
the mowing. I was told that a tractor 
would haul two six-foot mowers and 
cut thirty or forty acres a day easily. 

At the time of the first cutting, my 
father had an “efficiency expert” out 
from the east to look over his coal 
mine and point out ways of increasing 


the product and decreasing the ex- 
pense. This man’s occupation was to 


look into businesses of all kinds, and 
then, after a fair study, to indicate 
the best way to bring it to the highest 
efficiency. The idea looked good to 
me, so when he got through investi- 
gating dad’s mines, I had him come 
out to see the dagoes at work. Farm- 
ing was a new business to him, and 
he spent the entire week looking over 
things and talking with me. He sum- 
marized the whole situation in some- 
what the following words: 

“Summer, and especially June and 
early July, is your busy season. In 
the city, summer is the slack season, 
In your father’s coal mining business, 
for instance, they lay off men every 
summer. There are many other such 
businesses in which they might as 
well lay them off. Certainly it would 
be the logical thing for these men to 
spend their summers relieving the 
scarcity of labor on the farm. The 
two drawbacks to this are that these 
men know nothing about farm work, 
and that farmers are not willing to 
pay them high enough wages. Now, 
it is evident that you at least can af- 
ford to pay big wages in order to get 
your alfalfa put up at just the right 
time. You can pay wages of $4 or $5 
a day, and still be able to put your 
hay up for less than $5 a ton. Since 
the hay is worth $15 a ton to you, it is 
evident that you should not let the 
matter of a dollar or two a day stand 
between you and a good man. You 
are getting fairly good work out of 
your dagoes, but I am confident that 
their efficiency can be at least dou- 
bled. They don’t know how to handle 
a pitchfork. I spent enough time ex- 
perimenting on this point yesterday 
to convince myself that it is possible 
for them to handle just twice the ton- 
nage that they are at present. Your 
foreman has organized them fairly 
well, but too often you have a team 
idle. Yesterday, for instance, I no- 
ticed that at one time there were five 
teams waiting while one man _ un- 
loaded.” 

He gave a lot of definite advice and 
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talked things over with the foreman. I 
paid him $500, and was well satisfied, 
for under the new system we got al- 
most twice as much work done. 

In August we put up two 20x36-foot 
silos. We thought these would be 
enough to hold our fifty acres of sil- 
age, but after we started filling, we 
saw that they wouldn't do, and hastily 
put up a 14x30 foot silo to hold the 
surplus. The silo filling came just 
after the third cutting of alfalfa, and 
we used the same gang that had been 
at work putting up the hay. Every- 
thing went beautifully, and they soon 
had 600 tons of the finest kind of sil- 
age put away. The silos were built 
one at each end of a big feeding shed, 
running east and west on a_ well- 
drained south hillside. The little silo 
we put up on the north side of the 
shed at about the middle. In this way 
we hoped to run the silage to the 
steers with the least labor possible. 
The alfalfa for the most part had been 
put up in stacks on the north side of 
the shed. There had been so much 
loss by weathering the year before, 
however, that I made up my mind in 
another year to fix up a hay mow 
above the shed, to save both hay and 
time. In the middle of the summer, I 
had bought a new straw stack for $1 
a ton. This I had hauled into the 
middle of the feed yard, where the cat- 
tle could eat what they wanted, and 
where it would be convenient to use 
as bedding. 

As soon as the silos were filled, we 
sold the forty horses we had bought 
in the city in May. They had been 
getting an average daily ration of fif- 
teen pounds of alfalfa, and _ thirteen 
pounds of corn, and in spite of the 
hard work were in splendid shape. 
The fall market was of course much 
lower than the spring market, but we 
nevertheless managed to break even 
on the horses. Really, they were worth 


far more than when I had _ bought 
them. 
About the middle of November we 


took the pigs off the alfalfa pasture 
and put them in dry lots to fatten. 
They had gained a pound a day 


throughout the summer, and were now 


weighing well over 200 pounds. We 
fed them a couple of months on an 
average daily ration of seven pounds 


of shelled corn and one-half pound of 
tankage. On this they gained nearly 
two pounds daily, and at the end of 
two months we let them go, weighing 
a little over 300 pounds. They brought 
us 8 cents a pound, and made us a 
very nice sum, for we had lost only 
ten throughout the season. Most of 
our old brood sows we saved over for 
another season, but we let twenty of 
them go, and replaced them with the 
best of our gilts. 

The calves came in May and June. 
Four of the cows were barren, and 
four aborted. The forty-two calves 
were as strong and healthy as anyone 
might desire. The mothers we fed 
alfalfa and corn; twenty-five pounds 
of alfalfa and six pounds of corn ap- 
peared to keep them in splendid con- 
dition. The calves when two or three 











weeks old learned to nibble at the al- 
falfa and take a bit of the shelled 
corn. They were of good beef blood, 
and grew up at an amazing rate. We 
let them suck their mothers as long 
as they would, so they didn’t know 
when they were weaned. We didn’t 


want them to lose their calf fat, so we 
started to work feeding them in earn- 
est in December. At the start they 
were eating about five pounds of corn, 
twelve pounds of silage, four pounds 
of alfalfa hay, and half a pound of 
cottonseed meal. The corn we in- 
creased as fast as their appetites could 
stand for, but the silage we decreased. 
For eleven months we had these calves 
on full feed. During that time they 
ate an average daily of twelve pounds 
of corn, one pound of cottonseed meal, 
three pounds of alfalfa hay, and seven 
pounds of silage. At 1,000 pounds in 
weight the calves brought 9 cents per 
pound. They were the best beef blood 
and had never lost their calf fat. 

After we got the silos, the cows got 
an average daily ration of about forty 
pounds of silage and twelve pounds of 
alfalfa hay, with an additional two or 
three pounds of corn if they seemed to 
be getting thin while suckling their 
calves. 

When my third vear of farming be- 
gen, along in March, father began un- 
expectedly to fail in health. Calling 
me into the library one evening he 
said: “James, we have something over 
a million dollars’ worth of coal min- 
ing property around this city. IT had 
hoped to get it into shape so that we 


could sell to advantage. Times are 
bad now, and I want you to be in 
thorough touch with things in case 


anything goes wrong with me.” 

Now, I didn't know anything about 
coal mining. and never cared to know 
anything about it. But I realized 


the logic of the situation, and so it 
came to pass that for a whole year I 
was engrossed with the details of 
business management and engineering 
efficiency Black came in once every 
month ‘or so to tell me about the old 
farm. Iverything was going nicely 
he said, and that fall I went out to see 
the place. It rejoiced my heart Four 
hundred pigs running shoulder high 
in alfalfa gladdened my eyes: forty 


calves were as smooth and uniform a 
lot as TI ever saw He was going to 
put them in shape for the Interna- 
tional the following year He said 
that we would get to work and do some 
real breeding. and suggested that we 
buy a pure Scotch bull He knew 
where we could get one for $400. He 


thought we could make the biggest 
money by handling pure Scotch Short- 
horns and advertising in the agricul- 
tural papers and showing at the fairs. 

The afternoon spent with Black con- 
vinced me that he had become quite 
a fellow. While I had been thinking 
about the coal mining business, he had 
been putting his brain to work on 
farm problems. He wanted some new 
machinery, and concrete floors for 
the feed yards. I advanced his salary 
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OR the first time in their mar- | 


ried life of twenty-five years, the 

Gartins were expecting relatives 

for Christmas. The wedding of 

Mary Rojands and Richard Gar- 
tin, two only children, with few rela- 
tives on either side, had made it 
possible for the families to keep to- 
gether. After the grandparents died, 
while the three Gartin girls were 
children, Christmas day sacred 
to the family. The marriage of Fu- 
nice Gartin shortly after Christmas 
of the year previous had been the first 
break in the family, and Eunice was 
coming home. The whole house was 
upset for a general cleaning that ev- 
erything might be in readiness for the 
absent one’s return. 

Richard Gartin, entering the farm 
house the morning of the fifteenth 
threw down upon the table in the sit- 
ting room where his wife with 


was a 


broom 
and dustpan was busy with her clean- 
ing, the day’s mail which the rural 
carrier had just handed him—a news- 
paper, a letter and a parcel post pack- 
age bearing the label: “Don’t open 
till Christmas!” Mrs. Gartin seized 
the letter eagerly 

“Elizabeth! Mollie!” 
‘Here is a letter from 
“Coming, mother,” two clear 
answered her from the kitchen, and a 
moment later the girls entered the sit- 
ting room. , 

Mollie promptly pounced upon the 
package. “A parcel? And from En- 
nice! That means she isn't coming 
for Christmas!” 

“Not coming! 
Does she say 
father asked 

Mrs. Gartin 


she 


Kunice!” 


called, 
‘ 


yvorces 


matter? 
her 


What’s the 
she isn't coming? 


hur- 


“she 


scanned the letter 
riedly. “Oh, Dick,” she cried, 
isn’t coming! Charlie can’t 
get off. and she won't leave him!” 

The family listened blankly while 
she read the letter. 

“It won't be Christmas without 
the children,” she wailed. 

“I'm sorry for you mother, you've 
planned so much for this Christmas, 
but,”” Mr. Gartin patted her shoulder 
tenderly, “you left your folks to come 
with me, and we can’t blame Eunice 
for staying with Charlie.” 

“I'm not blaming Eunice. 
sorry for ourselves.” 

“Well, I'm as sorry anyone, 
if she can’t come, she can’t, and 
only thing we can do is to get a box 
packed to send her tomorrow; it will 
take every minute of the time to reach 
her!" 

The sitting room was cleared—a box 
of Mrs. Gartin’s choicest home-made 
candy packed, and the fruit cake Eu- 
nice delighted in was slowly baking in 
the oven 

“I put the cake in the oven at three 
o'clock, girls, and it’s four now; watch 
it while I go upstairs to tidy up.” 

Mrs. Gartin hung up her apron, and 
slipped upstairs to re-read Eunice’s 
letter. She felt suddenly old and tired. 
Dropping down on the bed, she pulled 
a comfort over her—the girls’ Christ- 
mas must not be spoiled by her mourn- 
ing, but she did want Eunice. 

Half an hour laier Nellie coming up 
to tell her the cake was done, found 
her asleep, her handkerchief a wet 
wad in her hand. 

Sleigh bells clamored by; farmers 
Visited noisily together they rode 
homeward on creaking bob-sleds past 
the Gartin farm house, but the disap- 
pointed woman did not stir from her 
heavy slumber 


possibly 


all 


I’m just 


but 
the 


as 


as 
as 


Gartin 


“Where’s your mother?” Mr. 






































BY HARRIET WALLACE ASHBY 
l 
ee 
coming in to supper blew out his lan- town, a woman does not linger long 
tern, and sniffed appreciatively of the before her mirror. Mrs. Gartin bust- 
warm air, redolent with tantalizing led about packing the box, the girls 
odors. “Fruit cake for Funice, eh? | flew here and there for quaint sur- 
Where did you say your mother was?” | prises, tucking into the box for Eu- 
Deaf as she had been to outside | nice trifles which would fill the cor- 


noises, Mrs. Gartin stirred at the first 
sound of her husband's voice, but it 
seemed as the voice of her father. She 
thought she was again a little girl with 
long braids forever catching on the 
buttons of her apron. 

“Where's your mother?” 

She struggled with the bonds of 
sleep. 

“Mother, supper!”’ Mollie called. 

She got off the bed, and dazed with 
sleep staggered over to her dressing 
table, lighted the lamp and sat down. 

From the depths of the mirror was 
reflected a weary woman's face, 
wrinkles clustered about the eyes, the 
hair over the temples was turning from 


brown to gray. She looked at the 

image disbelievingly “Why, I am 

mother!” she cried in amazement. 
“Are you sick, mother?” Elizabeth 


came anxiously into the room, 

“No, dear, I slept too soundly. I feel 
worse than before I lay down. I'll 
come as soon as I can comb my hair.” 


Mechanically she did up her hair. 
What an amazing thing it was to see 
her mother’s face in her own—her 


mother’s face as she remembered it at 
forty-five. She was forty-five herself, 
but she had never felt old before. 

“Ready for supper, Mary?” 

“Coming, Dick.” 

The dishes done, the family gath- 
ered about the fireplace, Mr. Gartin 
reading aloud while his “women folks” 
sewed. Outside the wind blew among 
the trees, bending their snow-burdened 
branches down, down, till the crack- 
ling of breaking twigs mingled with 
the snapping of the fire. 

Dainty gifts were nearing completion 
under the girls’ nimble fingers. Mrs. 
Gartin had nearly finished her darning. 
Mr. Gartin looking up as he turned a 
leaf, saw her threading a needle held 
at arms length from her. 

“Why, your eyes are failing, Mary!” 
he cried. “You'd better be fitted with 
glasses tomorrow!” 

“She needs a hair switch more than 
she needs glasses,” Flizabeth volun- 
teered. “You'd better get one before 
you buy a hat, mother; the new styles 
require so much more hair to make 
them set well. Besides—” 

Her mother held up a restraining 
land “Please, please,” begged, 
“don’t help me make any more discov- 
eries today.” 


she 


“God bless you, merry gentlemen, let 
nothing you dismay. 
For Jesus Christ, our Savior, was 


born on Christmas day.” 


The words of the Christmas carol 
rang through Mrs. Gartin’s head before 


she was out of bed: came into her 
mind before she wakened to the reali- 
zation that Eunice was not coming 
home. But the box for Eunice must 
be carefully packed, and ready by 
noon. 


With the thermometer at fifteen be- 
low freezing. breakfast to get for a 
hungry family and packages to he 
wrapped in time for a noon start to 
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ners and add to the jollity of her day. 

“Won't Eunice be delighted. I can 
just see her eyes dance.” Mrs. Gartin 
surveyed her work happily. 

“Let’s fix a box for Martha Williams, 
too, girls. She hasn’t a soul to do it 
for her. I’m ashamed to remember we 
haven’t planned a thing for anyone but 
our own family!” 

“And wouldn’t now if missing Eu- 
nice hadn’t made us think,’ Mollie an- 
swered soberly. 

“That’s a fact, mother, it looks as if 
we were selfish—suppose we ask Alice 


Longworth for dinner Christmas. 
Since Eunice isn’t coming we won't 


mind an outsider,” Elizabeth suggested. 

“Ask her if you like, but not as con- 
ferring a favor. Tell her we want her 
to make us less lonely.” 

“Open the door!” Mr. Gartin 
stamped noisily on the porch, and 
came in with a basket in each hand. 

“T thought,” he said wistfully, “I kind 
of thought I'd like to give Eunice 
something I’ve had a hand in. We will 
pass the Cardigan’s shanty. It'd seem 
like giving to her to give to someone 
who doesn’t have much.” 

“We'll send Eunice the reddest 
ple and the best ear of popcorn you 
have, daddy; she'll love to have the 
Cardigans eat the rest for her,” Mollie 
cried joyously. 

“And there’s half a dozen squashes, 
and a ham—Eunice was a great hand 
for baked squash and ham. We might 


ap- 


as well leave them at The Home for 
the Aged, hadn't we?” 
“Every bit as well,” Mrs. Gartin 


said, beaming at the girls who beamed 
back. 


In the full light of a glorious morn- 
ing, the face reflected from the mirror 
did not look old. Mrs. Gartin scarcely 
looked at it as she dressed. It was so 
good to be alive—to be well and strong. 
She thought reproachfully of the good 
times her family had had to them- 
selves—-now her pleasure in Christmas 
was coming from sharing their Christ- 


mas with other lonely ones. She re- 
membered a verse of Stevenson’s: “If 


all the people in the world ate at one 
great table, no one would ever starve. 
If we lived within hail of the wretched 
sufferers of the slums, our sympathy 
would not let them suffer long.” 

She quoted it to Mr. Gartin as they 
journeyed to town. 

He grinned understandingly. “Ste- 
venson must have lived in a country 
neighborhood like ours where it wasn’! 
considered good manners for a boy to 
eat a ‘piece’ without dividing. What 
would vou think if I’d get some candy 
for a treat for the school children? 
"Long's I have to get it for our girls, 
we might as well pass it around.” 

“And some old-fashioned gum drops 
and mints for the old people, Dick. 
Get me a box for Uncle Rush. I prom- 
ised to visit him the next time I was 
at the Home. I'd love to find some 
round pink and white ones to take 
Uncle Rush at the Home. Many a 
Sabbath he’s slipped them over to me 
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in church. You needn’t wait for me 
when you leave the things there. [lj 
visit with him a while.’ 

Uncle Rush was pathetically glad to 
see her. “I’ve looked for you Mary. | 
knew you wouldn’t let Christmas pasg 
without seeing Uncle Rush,” he quay- 
ered. “Fifty years ago this month vour 
pa and ma come to our house on their 
wedding trip. Fifty years is a long 
time to look back over.” 

Uncle Rush, tell me,” she asked 
breathlessly, “do you mind being old? 


Do you hate to think that time js 
creeping on with eternity, that you are 
getting more of a wreck every day? 


Does it frighten you to think how the 
days are flying?” 

“It’s this way, honey,” He reached 
for her haid and patted it comforting- 
ly. ‘We keep working and struggling 
and setting great store by things that 
don’t amount to much while we are 
young. When we get older, and know 
better, we haven’t a great deal of time 
left, and we sift out the things that ave 
not worth while. We are willing to let 
other folks make mistakes if they want 
to without trying to set them right. 
we are more charitable. secause we 
have suffered we understand. Don't 
you think about getting old. just vou 
be happy and feel young. If I was to 
fret it would be because I didn’t enjoy 
to the full the days as they come, be- 
cause I was always scared that the 
good times wouldn’t last, and sure that 
the bad seasons would never go away. 
Share your gladness, and live your re- 
ligion, and you needn’t worry about 
time’s tricks.” 


It was almost sunset as the two jog- 
ged homeward. The sled was full of 
mysterious parcels, trifling surprises 
for young and old. 

“Tl felt as if I wanted to send 2 
Christmas card to the old neighbors, 
and when I began counting the neigh- 
bors, it seemed as if I wanted to be 
neighbors to everyone we knew,” Mrs. 
Gartin laughed, holding out a big bun- 
dle of cards. 

A boy met them at the cross roads 
and galloped past: “Your girls are 
awful anxious to have you home, Mrs. 


Gartin,” he yelled. “They’ve got a 
Christmas present for you.” 
The girls were at the gate. Mrs. 


Gartin saw their shawl-covered heads 
as soon as she turned the corner, and 
waved her hand. 

They waved back exultantly, Mollie 
brandishing a letter with a long blue 
stamp. 

“Eunice has a baby—a girl—named 
for vou, mother. Charlie was afraid 
he’d frighten you so he didn’t tele- 
graph. She was going to surprise us— 
they are both all right, and Charlie is 
idiotically happy!” 

Again Mrs. Gartin slipped upstairs 
to re-read her letter. She dropped 
down before her dressing table, and 
lighted the lamp. The face the mirror 
reflected showed traces of tears, but 
she shook a hanpy fist at it. “I’m a 
grandmother,” she said joyously, “but 
I’m twenty years younger than I was 


y 


last night. You can say what you 

please about me, I’m just as young as 

I feel.” 

* * * * * * 

“Let me but live my life from year to 
year, 

With forward face and unreluctant 
soul. 


With a whole and happy heart that 
pays its toll 


To youth and age, and travels on 
with cheer.” 
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BOUT sixty years ago a young | grass. 


man by the name of C. E. 
Whiting became possessed of 
a splendid idea. Now many 
men have had fine ideas, but 
somehow most of them have failed to 
work out. But the C. E. Whiting idea 
was practical, and every minute the 
results of it may be seen, in northern 
Monona county, where the hills flatten 
out into the Missouri river bottom. 

In 1821 C. E. Whiting was born in 
New York. Other brothers came to 
join him until there were six in all. 
When C. E. was sixteen, the family 
moved to Kirtland, Ohio, just east of 
Cincinnati. There must have been 
in young C. E. Whiting a large amount 
of restless energy. In those days men 
of this type found outlet for their ac- 
tivities. by pioneering. And so it is 
that we find C. E., at the age of twen- 
ty-two, going down to northern Ala- 
bama. At first he taught school, then 
started a store to accommodate the 
planters. Those were the days when 
Mississippi river steamboats were in 
their glory. C. E.’s children remem- 
ber how C. E. told them about the ex- 
citing times on the Mississippi river. 
It seems that on every boat there was 
a “sharper” ready to fleece the un- 
wary. 

Cc. E. married in Alabama, but slow- 
ly he came to realize that Alabama 
was not the place for him to stay. 
He didn’t like slavery, although slav- 
ery in that part of Alabama was of a 
very good kind. He foresaw that 
sooner or later the northern people 
would not stand for slavery, and so it 
came to pass that the gold rush of 
1850 drew him from Alabama to Cali- 
fornia by the way of the Isthmus of 
Panama. He staked out a claim in 
California and remained there for 
three years. In all that time he never 
had occasion to draw a gun. The 
gleam in his eyes had that peculiar 
quality of boring through those at 
whom he looked in displeasure. Men 


who tried to jump his claim looked | 


into those eyes and were satisfied 
that it was time to move on. They 
were that rare type of light blue eye. 
The party to whom he sold his claim 
was unable to hold it long against the 
claim jumpers. It must have been in 
California that C. E. Whiting became 
possessed of his big idea. At any rate 
he came back from California and set- 
tled down in Iowa county, a little west 
of Iowa City, where the Amana colony 
now is. He bought up and preempted 
a large acreage of land, but in 1855, 
two years after settling in Iowa coun- 
ty, Germans representing the Amana 
colony came in and began buying up 
land around him. He saw it was only 
a question of time when he had better 
move. One of the head men of the 
colony walked over C. E.’s tract of 
land with him and asked what he 
wanted for it. When C. E. told him 
the German pulled out of his pocket 
$1,500 in gold to seal the bargain. 

Cc. E. Whiting was now thirty-two 
years of age and his idea seemed as 
far from realization as ever. Where 
could he find a large acreage of cheap, 
fertile land, where he and his brothers 
might work out for themselves and 
their descendants their idea of rural 
civilization? An old trapper had come 
to him in Iowa county and had told 
him that between the Missouri river 
and the hills was a great valley. In 
this valley were two kinds of grass 
growing. One grew tall as a man and 
was evidently the bluestem, common 
in the early days. The other grew 
shorter, and was probably slough 








The bluestem indicated that 
the land was well drained; the slough 
grass indicated the need of drainage. 
C. E. Whiting grasped tie idea that if 
he could get several thousand acres 
of this well drained Missouri valley 
farm land he would have a chance to 
work out his big idea. And so, not 
knowing anything very definite about 
the location of the land, he set out for 
the west. Curiously enough he fol- 
lowed the wagon trail which is now 
the main line of the Northwestern. 
Mr. Blair, who was at that time presi- 
dent of the Northwestern, was fol- 
lowing the same trail. He was look- 
ing over the territory through which 
it was proposed that the Northwestern 
road be extended. Mr. Whiting was a 
man of broad knowledge, and the two 
men found much in common. They 
spent their evenings discussing the 
questions of the day, such as the tariff, 
slavery, ete. 

Finally Mr. Whiting decided that he 
was not going quite far enough north 
to reach his promised land, so he left 
the main traveled road, and struck off 


; there were no railroads in the western 





preempted, and for some of it he paid 
at the rate of $1.25 per acre. The next 
year four brothers joined C. FE. One 
was left in Ohio to take care of the 
mother. The five men started to make 
homes on the wild prairie. It was 
hard sledding during the early years; 


part of the state; and farm produce 
Was worth practically nothing except 
for home consumption. The mosqui- 
toes and flies in the low lying bottom 
land were a great pest; for many years 
there were the thousand and one in- 
conveniences of a pioneer community. 
However, there were a thousand and 
one incentives to endeavor. The corn 
was of a poor type. C. E. Whiting ev- 
ery fall picked out the best of it for 
seed, and in the spring he tested it. 
All this was a generation before the 
time of corn trains. There was no 
improved stock. C. E. Whiting there- 
fore sent east for pure bred Short-horn 
cattle and Berkshire hogs. The Po- 
land Chinas in those davs were known 
as the McGee hogs. They were very 
long eared and spotted in color, and 
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into what is now Woodbury county. 
He was not satisfied here, so he 
worked south until he came to what 
is now West Fork township in Monona 
county. The land here seemed to fill 
his eye. It spread away level, but 
was covered with the tall bluestem 
which indicated that there was little 
need of artificial drainage. And so he 
set out at once for Council Bluffs, de- 
termined to preempt and buy for him- 
self and brothers as much of this land 
as he could get. In the evening he ran 
across another party which he found 
out incidentally was bent on the same 
errand. This party had a light rig, 
whereas C. E. Whiting and the friends 
who were with him had a heavy rig. 
Now C. E. wanted the land very badly, 
and he knew that if the parties started 
out at the same time the next morning 
he would lose out. He therefore told 
his friends that he would go to sleep 
with them that evening, in order not 
to arouse suspicions, but that in the 
night he would get up and drive on 
to Council Bluffs. The next morning 
the other party asked Mr. Whiting’s 
friends where the other man had gone. 
They informed him that Mr. Whiting 
was now in Council Bluffs at the land 
office. Altogether Mr. Whiting se- 
cured for himself and his brothers 
7,000 acres of land. Some of it he 














did not appeal to Mr. Whiting so 
strongly as. the Berkshires. There 
were no tame grasses and the opinion 
was commonly held that the land would 
not grow them. At an early day C. E. 
sent east for blue grass and clover 
seed and when the railroad came in 
’67, he brought in a carload of blue 
grass seed. 

Mr. Whiting was preeminently in- 
terested in the land and never cared 
much for the towns or cities. Never- 
theless, in the early days he had great 
influence in the towns and cities which 
were to be. They tell the tale of one 
Monona county town which might have 
been an Omaha. It had been located 
before any railroads had yet been 
built, but with the idea that the rail- 
roads would have to come through it. 
The early pioneers saw that any rail- 
road north and south would have to 
follow the bottom lands between the 
hills and the Missouri river. Railroads 
coming from the east would have to 
follow the valleys of such streams as 
the Little Sioux, which broke through 
the hills. Far sighted men with this 
data at their command determined the 
exact location of a town with the idea 
of catching the most. railroads. 
Through one Monona county town the 
Union Pacific was to be built. The 





Omaha people heard of it, however, | 


and finally prevailed upon congress to 
have the route changed to Omaha. In 
this way Monona county escaped hav- 
ing a big town. 

In 1867 Mr. Blair traveled north from 
Council Bluffs to Sioux City, looking 
over a proposed route for the North- 
western railroad. When he learned 
that Mr. Whiting and his brothers were 
settled on land across which the rail- 
road must pass, he insisted that the 
town which was to be located there be 
called Whiting—not Whitingville, nor 
Whitington, but just plain Whiting. 
This was the result of a few evenings’ 
conversation between a railroad presi- 
dent and a pioneer many years before. 

A man of Mr. Whiting’s ability must 
mix more or less in public life. He 
was not trained as a lawyer, but never- 
theless in 1857 we find him filling a 
county judicial position. Ever since 
then he has been known as Judge. In 
1874 Judge Whiting was made demo- 
cratic candidate for congress. In 1883 
he was elecied state senator, and in 
1885 nominated by the democrats for 
governor. He ran against Larrabee. 
At that time the state normally went 
republican by about 80,000, but on 
this particular occasion there were 
only 5,000 votes difference between 
the republican and democratic candi- 
dates. After he had run for governor 
Judge Whiting did not engage in ac- 
tive political life. He served for a 
number of years however on the board 
of trustees of the Iowa Agricultural 
College and the board of regents of 
the State University. 

Judge Whiting was a great lover of 
flowers, fruit, and trees. In the early 
days his garden and orchard were 
noted in all the country around. At 
first he had great difficulty in getting 
apples and grapes to stand the win- 
ter. The rich prairie soil would cause 
them to make very rapid growth, but 


in the winter this would be killed back. | 
The apples were of the sort which had ! 


given gocd results in the eastern 
states, and were not adapted to west- 


ern lowa conditions, as the judge found ! 


on experience. Finally he got in touch 
with the horticultural department of 
the Iowa Agricultural College, and as 
a result planted out the Russian varie- 
ties of apples, which proved hardy. 
In growing grapes he found that if he 
planted at the ordinary depth, the vines 
would winter kill, but if he planted 
them unusua'ly deep they would come 
through all right. For shade and for 
timber, the judge planted a great va- 
riety of trees. As you drive over the 
Whiting settlement today, you will see 
hundreds of walnut trees. There are 
perhaps fifty acres altogether in groves 
around the edges of the farms. Be- 
sides this there are many acres of cot- 
tonwoods and maples. In some places 
they are planted on both sides of the 
road, and have grown up so tall and 
spreading that the branches interlace 
above the center of the road. The 
judge also experimented with catalpas, 
but in his day they did not know 
about the two varieties, and he unfor- 
tunately planted the worthless big- 
nonioides. 

Judge Whiting’s heart was with the 
farm, not with the town. When his 
sons, sons-in-law, and nephews, organ- 
ized a bank, an elevator, a lumber yard, 
etc., in town, and wanted him to go in 
with them, he refused. He wanted ev- 
ery bit of his money to be invested in 
agriculture. 

In the old days the judge was one 
of the big cattle feeders of western 
Iowa. Sometimes there would be as 
many as 800 head on feed at the same 
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In the Center is the Old Homestead Built by Judge C. E. Whiting Some Thirty Years Ago. 
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buy the feeder cat- 
the Dakotas and 


time. He would 
tle in Minnesota, 
northern lowa. 

Some thirty 
built what was 
one of the ten 
At any rate, it 
Monona county 


years ago the judge 
probably at that time 
finest homes in Iowa. 
was the first home in 
fitted with water, gas 
light, and furnace heat. The large 
high ceilinged rooms and the black 
walnut finish give this house a lux- 
uriant appearance. 

Back in 1897, a short time 
Judge Whiting died, his son, Will C. 
Whiting, had the opportunity of buy- 
ing a farm at $32 an acre; $32 was 
considered a strong price at that time. 
When finally Mr. Will Whiting bought 
the farm at this price, the judge told 


before 


him that he had made a good buy; 
that this land would surely go up in 
value. The judge died in 1897. Prob- 


ably he did not realize how rapidly the 


land would increase in value during 
the fifteen years following his death. 
He was a man who seemed to see 


ahead of time the broad outlines of the 
things which were to be 

I was greatly pleased to have the 
opportunity of spending a day at Whit- 
ing a few weeks ago. I had heard be- 
fore about the impress this great pio- 
neer had left on this section of the 
state, and I wanted to see for myself. 
And so it came to pass that I stepped 
off the train at Whiting one November 
morning and found myself talking with 


Mr. Will C. Whiting, a son of Judge 
Whiting. In yards by the railroad 
tracks were fifty head of Short-horn 


calves which Mr. Whiting had just 
had shipped in to him at an expense 
of $8.00 a hundred. He was expecting 
to. hold them for about a year and 
market them with a margin of at least 
a cent. 

After looking over the calves, T saw 


that day hundreds of different things 
from new points of view. In the first 
place, Whiting is an unusual small 
town. There are only about 700 peo- 


ple, but there is a real baseball park 
wit! skinned diamond, grandstand, 
scoreboard, etc., enough for a 
town of 7,000. In so many small towns 
the good church people and the older 
reliable folks with the money have the 
idea that baseball is a work of the 
devil. In Whiting they have adopted 
the other point of view. It is a fine 
thing to the men help the 


gvood 


older 
young fellows develop a high grade of 
clean sport. 

Whiting has many things to be proud 


see 





of. There is an electric light plant 
which gives twenty-four hour service. 
But perhaps the outstanding feature 
is the 35,000 institutional church 
which has just been completed. Be- 
sides the church proper, there is in 
the basement a finely equipped gym- 
nasium With a wrestling mat, basket- 
ball floor, horizontal bars and shower 


baths: a bowling alley; and a library. 
For one purpose or another this church 


is used all through the week. No 
Whiting, or a relative of a Whiting 
told me, but I learned incidentally 


that of the $35,000-subscribed for the 
church, $20,000 had been furnished by 
four members of the Whiting family. 
The Whiting family also was largely 
responsible for the baseball park. For 
the town park Judge Whiting was 
largely responsible. 

To a farmer the Whiting community 
north of Whiting is most interesting. 
This consists of the 7.000 acres which 
Judge Whiting and his brothers set- 
tled on back in the ‘50's, and 3,000 
acres which have since been acquired. 
Possibly a very little has been sold, 
but for the most part the land of the 
Whiting community is that which 
Judge Whiting picked out more than a 
half century ago by the kind of grass 
which grew on it. There are nine 
different farms, five of which are run 
by sons or nephews of Judge Whiting, 
and four of which are run by sons-in- 
law. The biggest farm is 3.000 acres, 
The others average about a section. 
As I roGe with a son and a nephew of 
Judge Whiting through this commun- 
ity, I realized that these people while 
dvuing big farming are doing good farm- 
ing. Their corn this year is averag- 
ing 40 to 50 bushels per acre. Some 
fields are going as high as 70 to 80 
bushels. All the corn is listed. It is 
highly bred Reid’s Yellow Dent. The 
Whitings were among the first to take 
an interest in well bred seed corn in 
this state. Each farm where we stop- 
ped had fts seed corn house equipped 
with racks for drying the corn out, 
and with a stove to help in drying in 
case cold weather ca™e on too soon. 








| 








The Whitings grow a big type of corn, 
bigger than that which can be grown 
around Des Moines to the best satis- 
faction. I suspect that is because of 
the rich soil, for Whiting is forty or 
fifty miles north of Des Moines. Ev- 


ery farm we visited had its silo, and 


on some there were two or three. 
Some were stave, but the more recent 
ones were hollow tile. I was told that 
the total expense of putting up a 40x16 
foot hollow tile silo in the Whiting 
community was only a little over $406. 
One silo was built with a water tank 
on top of it. Altogether the Whiting 


community has about eighteen silos, 
more than half of all the silos in 
Monona county. 


™he Whiting farm houses are splen- 
didly built, some of them would be a 
credit to the finest residence districts of 
our large cities. Each house has mod- 
ern lighting, heating, water, and sew- 
age system. 





In days gone by most of | 


this last year won a number of prizes 
at the Iowa fair. On some of the 
larger farms there is a gradual shift 
over to pure bred Percheron mares. 
There are six tractors in the com- 
munity. They come in_ especially 
handy to haul binders, during wheat 
harvest, and to disk up the ground as 
soon as the shocks can be taken off. 
They find that tractors are a great 
saving of horseflesh, especially for fall 
plowing. Of course the tractors come 
in handy for filling the many silos. I 
suspect, too, that the tractors are 
largely responsible for the beautifully 


crowned roads which are seen every- 
Where in the Whiting community. A 
tractor attached to a grader is good 
preparation for road dragging. All 
these people drag conscientiously and 
as a result the roads are ideal for 
most of the year. 

Most of the alfalfa grown i: West 


Fork township is in the Whiting come 

















They Drag All Their Roads. 


the houses have been using a gas 
lighting system, but now some are 
changing over to electric lights. 

On all of the farms which I visited 
Was a separate house for the hired 
man and his wife. The hired man and 
his wife Keep the extra hands which 


are needed, and tor so doing they are 
paid board. On the bigger farms where 
as many as ten men may be kept at a 
time, this man is known as “board 
boss.” The men are given about $30 
a month, which is not much different 
from wages paid on other farms. But 
somehow the hired men stick pretty 
well by the Whiting community. Thev 
have regular hours and are given a 
square deal. On the larger farms there 
are special men to take care of the 
stock, and so it comes about that when 
the regular hired men get their work 
done in the field, there are no chores 
to bother with far into the night. 
These people have’ good — stock. 
There is a splendid breeding herd of 
fifty pure bred Hereford matrons, an 
excellent herd of Short-horns, and a 
good start tow:id a pure bred Hol- 
stein herd. Thcre are some splendid 
pure bred Poland China hogs which 





munity. On one farm there are sixty 
acres of alfalfa; on another twenty 
acres, 

The biggest farm in the Whiting 


community is the Walnut Ridge Stock 
Farm, owned by Mr. E. M. Cassady. 
Mr. Cassady married a daughter of 
Judge Whiting, and in this way secured 
part of his land, but by his own ef- 
forts has added a large acreage to it, 
and now his total holding is 3,009 
acres. One thousand acres are rented, 
but 2,000 are under the direct super- 
vision of himself and his son. The su- 
perintendent of the farm is Mr. Ward 
Miner, a graduate of Ames in the class 
of 1909. I knew Mr. Miner at Ames, 
and was much pleased to get a chance 
to talk with him for a few hours. He 
showed me forty head of baby beeves 
which were just being finished up for 
the International at a weight of about 
1,200 pounds at eighteen to twenty 
months of age. They were a uniform 
lot of whitefaces and in fine condition. 


They were getting shelled corn to- 
gether with a little molasses feed, 


bran, and oil meal. For roughage they 
had alfalfa and silage. In another lot 
we saw 200 head of Hereford calves. 

















Cne of the Modern Barns. 





Most of them were bought on the 
Omaha market, at a cost of about 9 
cents a pound, or $35 each. They wil] 
be put on silage, alfalfa, shelled corn 
and oil meal this winter, and a year 
from now will be about ready to mar- 
ket. We looked over a bunch of fifty 
pure bred Hereford matrons. Big, mas- 
sive, wide-chested creatures close to 
the ground they were, but for all their 
beefiness, Mr. Miner assured me that 
they have plenty of milk capacity t» 
raise their calves. We saw a herd of 
eighty grade cows in a pasture, and 
besides this two herd bulls and some 
very nice young stuff. Mr. Miner 
told me that the herd started twenty- 
five years ago from two head of pure 
bred Hereford heifers, and that since 


that time no new stuff had been 
brought in, except in the shape of 
bulls. The bulls used were mostly of 


the Anxiety strain. 

After the feeding cattle were 
following. They make quite a 
cialty of the hog business on the 
Walnut Ridge Farm, but during the 
last year have had trouble with chol- 
era. The disease has been in the herd 
for almost the entire year in spite of 
a serum alone vaccination which they 
gave some time ago. They are now 
following the practice of double vac- 


hors 
spe 


cinating the young pigs as soon as 
weaned, and hope soon to have the 
disease completely stamped out. The 


plan which Mr. Miner wants to follow 
is to have his spring pigs come early 
in March. In May he will turn them 
on alfalfa pasture, at the same time 
cutting the alfalfa for hay as often as 
necessary. In the fall he will hog 
down corn using enough tankage to 
make about one part to fifteen or twen- 
ty parts of corn. After this the pigs 
will either be following steers, or wiil 
be fattening in the dry lot. The idea 
will be to market in January or Feb- 
ruary. Some of the sows will be bred 
for fall litters, but most of them will 
be bred for spring litters only. 

Mr. Miner told me that they aim to 
keep records of everything on the Wal- 


nut Ridge Farm. For instance, they 
found last year that it cost $23.80 to 


keep a cow for a year. This includes 
cost of stalks fields at $1.00 per acre, 
cost of pasture, cost of silage, cost of 
alfalfa, depreciation, possibility of 
loss, interest on investment, shelter, 
and everything else which can be 
thought of. Twelve dollars’ credit is 
allowed for manure. Twenty-three dol- 
lars and eighty cents seems a low esti- 
mate, but Mr. Miner says that they can 
do it on the Walnut Ridge Farm. If so, 
they are making money raising Here- 
ford calves. They can raise high grade 
Hereford calves for $25 each, whereas 
on the open market they would have 
to pay at least $35, and the chances 
are that the quality would not be so 
good. Mr. Miner is a great believer in 
the baby beef business. He does not 
think much of the dual purpose type. 
He thinks that this is an age of spe- 
cializaticn, and that a man_ should 
breed either strictly beef cattle, cr 
strictly dairy cattle. He agreed with 
me, however, that where a man keeps 
only six or eight cows that a dual 
purpose type might possibly be best. 
There is a steam tractor and a gas 
tractor on the Walnut Ridge Farm. 
Mr. Miner says that this fall with the 
gas tractor they have been able to 


disk thoroughly and harrow at the 
rate of two and one-half acres per 
hour. They have found that the trac- 


tors do slightly cheaper work than the 
horses. Besides the tractors they have 
twenty horses. They are Percheron 
grades, but a shift will gradually be 
made to prvre bred mares. 

1 asked Mr. Miner if he did not think 
that work could be done much more 
economicellv on a large farm than on 
asmall fe-~ For instance, supplies 
could be bought in large amounts, and 
at wholesale prices: machinery cou'd 
be substitrted fer horse and man !a- 


bor, etc. He reniied that a large farm 
certainly hed many advantages. The 
difficulty was that on a large farm 


there are so meny chances for small 
leaks tu ereen in. The manager had 
to be wete*'>2 tho little things all the 
time, and it necessary to watch 
carefully to cee that all the men were 
kept profitably at work. 

The visit to Whiting taught me many 
mew things. I learned that one man 
may influence the community for a 
long period after his death. I learned 
that one man, provided he becomes 
possessed of a big, practical idea, may 


wes 
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S Minnie Rodgers took hurried 

stitches in the patch that she 

was applying to a pair of faded 

overalls, she now and then 

glanced apprehensively at the 
thickening snowflakes, and noted from 
the frost forming on the window panes 
that the cold was increasing. She was 
thinking of the mail carrier, although 
she knew that it was useless to watch 
for him for an hour yet. She even re- 
flected upon the possibility of the 
storm so delaying him that he would 
be unable to complete the route until 
the next day. She hoped fervently, 
however, that such would not be the 
case, for this was the fifteenth of the 
month—-magazine day—and a red let- 
ter day in her calendar. 

Now, to understand just what the 
monthly coming of her magazine was 
to Minnie Rodgers, you should spend 
your days in a little, three-room cabin 
on a foothill farm, where ironing day 





The Kiddies. 





followed wash day, and mending day 
followed ironing day, to be succeeded 
in turn by churning day, and sweeping 
day, and baking day, all with unmiti- 
gated regularity, about the only varia- 
tion being that sometimes, when the 
cows were fresh, you had to churn 
twice a week; where you did most of 
your “visiting” over the ‘phone, De- 
cause Joe always had the horses at 
work in the field, and you could not 
walk so far with the babies; where 
you seldom went even to church, be- 
cause, on the one Sunday in the month 
when there was preaching, it so often 
happened that it rained or stormed or 
the roads were drifted with snow, or 
Joe and the team were too tired, or 
one of the babies was sick, or you felt 
that you just couldn’t go and wear that 
old cloak; where spring was not so 
much the season of bursting buds and 
singing birds and the magic blossom- 
ing of myriad flowers, as the time to 
set the incubator and make the garden, 
and when you must help with the milk- 
ing, so that Joe could get out early to 
the field; where summer was one long 
orgy of work, your flagging energies 
sustained by the radiant promise of a 
“bumper” crop; and autumn the time 
of readjustment, when you realized that 
by the time the threshing bill was paid, 
and the taxes, and the grocery bill, and 
the hardware bill, and the bill for the 
doctor’s visits the time the babies were 
sick, there would not be enough left to 
justify your buying the new curtains 
for the parlor, nor a patent bread mixer 
like Mrs. Carter’s; where winter set in 
early and lasted long, so that for a good 
part of the year you looked out from 
your window upon hill and field and 
meadow clothed in gsieaming white 
against which the somber pines showed 
almost black. 

Not that I would have you think that 
Minnie felt her life an isolated one, or 
that she was unhappy and discontent- 
ed. Her mother had come west from 
a town full of friends and relatives, and 
had been homesick all the rest of her 
life for what she had left behind. But 
to Minnie the hill country was home; 
she had always lived there, and her 
heart and her life were full with Joe 
and the babies and the little house that 
she kept with the dainty precision that 
she had learned from her mother. But 
all that women differently circum- 
stanced find in library, club and store, 
in church and play and social gather- 
ing, Minnie drew from her magazine. 
Art, poetry, fiction, ethics, domestic 
science, intellectual stimulus, humor, 
religious inspiration—it was a veritable 
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treasure house of riches. She read it 
almost from cover to cover, and as 
each number was finished, laid it care- 
fully away, and waited eagerly for its 
successor. 

When she had finished her mending, 
Minnie made up the fire, gave the ba- 
bies a box of empty spools to play with, 
put on her cloak, mittens, and over- 
shoes, tied an old pink fascinator over 
her head, and went out to feed the 
chickens. Coming back a few minutes 
later, she saw the mail carrier just 
leaving their box. She ran around to 
the front of the house, put her face 
close to the frosty window to see that 
the babies were all right, and then 
plunged bravely through the @rifts that 
lay between her and the road. It would 
have been easier for Joe with his high 
boots, but Joe had gone up to the cou- 
lee for wood, and might be late get- 
ting back, and Joe was apt to say: “O, 
bother the mail! Let it stay there till 
morning,” so Minnie preferred to go 
herself. It was not far to the road gate 
in summer, but now, with the cold and 
the wind and the snow, it was quite a 
little journey. But she accomplished 
it safely and was soon back, stamping 
the snow from her feet on the little 
porch, the precious magazine safe un- 
der her arm. 

Indoors, both of the babies were cry- 
ing, so she could not even glance at its 
pages, and presently, when the babies 
Were quiet, it was time to begin the 
preparation of supper, and to attend 
to the many little evening chores that 
await the country housekeeper. Joe 
came home, tired and cold, but hurried 
out again with the milk pails. Minnie 
gave the babies their warm bread and 
milk and put them to bed, and then, 
when she might have snatched a few 
minutes with the magazine, she thought 
how glad Joe would be to get a dish of 
hot milk toast, and set about making it. 

“Any mail?” said Joe, when supper 





was over, and Minnie was washing the 
dishes. 

“Only my magazine,” said she. 

“Good!” said Joe. “Where is it?” 
And he promptly established himself 
with it in his rocking chair by the 
stove, with the lamp on the little table 
by his side. Minnie felt aggrieved, but 
chided herself inwardly for selfishness. 
But the dish-washing dragged, and her 
usually deft fingers seemed clumsy and 
awkward. At last, however, the task 
was accomplished, the table set for 
breakfast, and everything in shining 
order. She brought her work basket 
and sat down on the other side of the 
lamp-lit table, hoping that Joe would 
insist upon her taking the magazine. 
But Joe was deep in its pages, and aid 
not even look up for some time. Min- 
nie had worked four buttonholes in 
Baby Nell’s dress before he said, with 
a sigh of satisfaction: 

“My! but that’s a dandy story; have 
you read it, Min.?” 

“No,” said she, “not yet.” 

Joe was turning the pages slowly, 
and then pausing to study a picture, 
or to read a few lines that caught his 
eye. At length, he closed the book, 
and as he did so, noticed the colored 
cover picture. It represented a young 
father and mother, radiant and beau- 
tiful, bending admiringly over their 
laughing baby. 

“Just look at 


this, Min.; isn’t that 


girl some looker? And isn’t that a 
peach of a blue wrapper she’s got 
on?” 

Minnie knew the garment in ques- 
tion was called a negligee, but she 


was not sure how to pronounce it, so 
she did not correct him. 

“I think I'll buy you one like that 
for Christmas,” Joe went on. 

“Better buy me a pair of shoes,” 
said Minnie, thrusting out her shabby 
foot from beneath her dress. 

There was a sharpness in her tone 
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that made her husband look up quick- 
ly, but her smile reassured him, and 
he returned to the study of the pic- 
ture. 

“How’d you like to have a spruce- 
looking guy like that chap for a hus- 
band, Min., instead of yours truly?” 
and Joe glanced from the immacu- 
lately kept hands of the young man 
in the picture to his own work-hard- 
ened ones. Minnie, too, glanced from 
one to the other with a smile, but be- 
hind the sniile, Joe’s question echoed. 
After all, how would she like it? 

“Well, I think I’ll hit the trail for 
bed,” said Joe, presently. “What do 
you say?” 

“T’ll finish this little dress first,” 
said Minnie, carefully sewing a button 
in place. “Don’t wake the babies.” 


A quarter of an hour or so later, the 
rhythmic sounds that came from the 
bedroom told her that he was asleep. 
the thread of the 


She fastened last 





Dividing the Spoils, 


button, and then reached out her hand 
for the magazine. It was too late fol 
her to read, but she would look at the 
pictures. But the cover picture claimed 
her attention, and she did not open the 
book. Joe’s question recurred. How 
would she like to have a husband such 
as the one here pictured? How woul 
she like to be a_ beautiful, well- 
groomed woman like this young moth- 
er? To wear such lovely clothes? T« 
have such a luxurious, well-appointec 
bedroom? Her babi@és were just as 
plump, and dimpled, and darling as the 
one in the picture, but how would it 
seem to be able to provide them witl 
such dainty, elegant garments? What 
would life be lived amidst such sur 
roundings? Would not such a life 
have a finer flavor, a more spiritua 
beauty, than any that she and Joe 
could hope to attain? Their life was 
coarse, and crude, and ugly—like the 
garments they wore. Why could no 
she wear a blue silk, lace trimmec 
negligee and live serenely, nobly, ane 
beautifully? Why? 

The questions came back to her the 
next morning as she sleepily struggle: 
into her cldthes at what the magazine 
lady would have deemed an impossible 
hour, and as she fried sausage and po 
tatoes, and made coffee for breakfast 

Breakfast and milking over, Jo: 
made ready for another day’s work i: 
the woods. 

“These gloves ain't dry yet, Minnie 
haven’t I another pair?” he said. 

“Yes, there’s a pair on your shel 
in the bedroom closet. I'll get then 
for you; you might wake the children. 

“No, let me get them. I'll be care 
ful. I want to see the little tykes be 


| fore 1 go, anyhow.” 





’ 


“It sure is a wonder,” he said, a 
he came back into the kitchen.” 

“What is a wonder?” asked hi 
wife. 

“Why, us,” he replied, simply; ‘u 
and the kids” 

In his face, she saw, to her amaze 
ment, the same look that was in th 
face of the young father in the mage 
zine picture. And all at once Minni 
Rodgers knew that neither blue sil 
negligees nor the accompaniment 
thereof mattered in the least; tha 
wherever life can be lived, it can b 
lived well, whether in a palace or in 
three-room cabin on a foothill farn 
and there came into her mind the te> 
of the sermon the last time she ha 
been at church: 

“The things which are seen are ten 
poral, but the things which are ne 
seen are eternal.” 
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Articles 

NE of the most interesting | Japan enjoys the distinction of hav- nificence of the ancient city. The } But 13 per cent of them are more than 
countries in the far East is | ing more earthquakes than any other | temple in which it was located was | five acres and thousands of them are 
Japan. It has been called country in the world, and it is not sur- | completely swept away, but in some | simply a little spot of a half acre or 

“The Sunrise Kingdom” or prising that these people know more | unexplainable way this image was left | less. 
“The Great Sunrise Land.” ! about earthquakes than any others. In | intact. About one-third of the people own 
This is because of its location: the Imperial University in Tokyo is a Japan has many rivers, the longest | their own farms. Many of these are in 
“Cradled and rocked in the Eastern “Department of Earthquakes.” I vis- of Which is but a little more than 400 | debt. All are burdened with heavy 
siinnes Sil ; is ited this department and saw the most miles. The currents are rapid and as | taxes. Then there is very likely extra 
: op * powerful seismographs in the world. | the rainfall, during the wet season | expense for water, as most all must 
Lie the Islands of the Japanese. These instruments record earthquakes | especially, is very large, the people | be irrigated. On the whole the farm- 


been called “The Flowery 
Kingdom” because it is really a “Land 
of Flowers.” As the chrysanthemum 
is the imperial flower of the empire it 
is often spoken of as the “Land of 
Chrysanthemums.” Still another name 
is “The Children’s Paradise,” for wher- 


lt has 


ever one goes children abound. se- 
cause of its being on the great high- 
way between the East and West it is 
spoken of as “The Key of Asia.” 
Japan proper is about the size of 
California. Only one-twelfth of its 


area is anything like level and about 


one-eighth is cultivated which  in- 
cludes all tillable land, some _ of 
which is terraced almost to the tops 
of hills and mountains. Mountains 


are nearly everywhere, some of which 
are as high at 12,000 feet. The popu- 
lation of Japan is more than 50,- 
000,000, or 342 to the square mile. 
Think of this as compared with our 
own country where we have but about 
26 to the square mile. As compared 
with European countries, Japan is 
more densely populated than most all 
of them. France has 190 to the square 


mile; Germany, 290; Italy, 306, while 
Great Britain has 366, and Belgium 
645. Counting only the tillable land, 


however, Japan has a different story. 
She has less than 20,000 square miles 
that can be farmed and that means 
that 50,000,000 people must exist upon 


the products of an area about one- 
third the size of the state of lowa. 
Now you begin to see why farm life 


in the Old World is so interesting. If 
all the people of the United States 
were compelled to live on the products 
of Iowa, our farmers would have to 
‘sit up and take notice.” 








that occur in every land—in fact I 
saw the entire record of the San Fran- 
cisco quake on paper, showing exactly 


the number of minutes it lasted and 
just when it was most severe, etc. A 
slight shock was recorded the day be- 


Every Japanese may 
expect to experience at least one se- 
vere earthquake during his lifetime. 
The last one that did much damage to 
life and property was August 14, 1909. 
During 1906 three quakes in Japan de- 
stroyed 21,009 houses, killed 28,559 
people and injured a great many more. 
The average number of earthquakes 
in Tokyo is ninety-six per year. An 
ancient legend says Japan rests upon 
the back of a large fish and every time 
the fish moves the earth quakes. 

The farm land of Japan is but about 
100 feet above the level of the ocean 
(much of it is a great deal lower), and 
that means that tidal waves are some- 
times very disastrous. Sometimes 
whole cities have been destroyed by 
these tidal waves which have reached 
the height of eighty feet. While in 
this land I visited the village of Kama- 
kura. This was the ancient capital of 
Japan, and in its greatest glory had a 
population of more than 1,000,000 peo- 
ple. Its temples and palaces were mag- 
nificent. A great tidal wave swept 
completely over it and almost totally 
destroyed the city. One of the won- 
ders of Japan today is the great bronze 
image of Buddha at Kamakura. It. is 
about fifty feet high and ninety-seven 
feet in circumference. The face is 
eight feet long and it is nineteen feet 
from ear to ear. Its eyes are said to 
be pure gold. This image is the only 


fore I was there. 


thing left to bear witness to the mag- 





suffer greatly on account of floods. It 
was a common saying of one of the 
old rulers that “there are two things 
in Japan that are unmanageable—her 
priests and her rivers.” A great flood 


occurs on the average of about once 
every three years. The government, 
both national and local, spends from 


five to ten million dollars per year on 
the rivers. I visited a number of the 
great dykes or embankments that have 
been recently constructed. In spite of 
all effort the average damage to farm- 
ers alone on account of floods amounts 
to seven or eight million dollars per 
annum. The year 1910 was especially 
bad, there being several thousand peo- 
ple killed or wounded, a half million 
houses flooded—many completely de- 
stroyed, and the crops on thousands 
of acres totally destroyed. Auiso thou- 
sands of acres of farm land were 
ruined for years to come. Great ty- 
phoons also sweep over the land quite 
often, destroying both life and prop- 
erty. Only the week before I landed in 
Japan, they had a mostsevere typhoon 
that came very near wrecking beyond 
repair one large building on the prop- 
erty of a personal friend of the writer. 

As the chief occupation of Japan is 
agriculture, a majority of her people 
live on the farms. The latest statis- 
tics show that 59 per cent of the entire 
population are farmers, or at least 
farm. However, like in our own coun- 
try, the per cent of farmers is growing 
smaller each year. It is well to keep 
in mind, however, that there are no 
farms in Japan as we speak of farms 
in this country—their farms are sim- 
ply gardens. The average Japanese 
farm is about two and one-half acres. 


er’s life in Japan is a hard one, even 
if he owns his own farm. We know 
but little about hard work on our 
farms in this country as compared 
with the farmers in Japan. The ordi- 
nary farmer is without hired labor, or 
cattle, and horses are quite an unus- 
ual sight. I did not see a horse or 
cow hitched to a plow of any sort. It 
may be that in the springtime they 
have them, but I saw scores in fields 
with a sort of hoe. But 45 per cent of 
the farmers have either cattle or 
horses for farm use. 

The tenant has to pay the rent of 
about 57 per cent of the total yield if 
the grain is rice and the rent is always 
paid in rice. If it is an upland farm 
where rice cannot be grown (rice must 
have an abundance of water), the rent 
is most often paid in cash and is about 
44 per cent of the average yield in 
value. All taxes are paid by the own- 
ers and as these amount to 30 to 33 
per cent of the rent, the owners do not 
grow rich rapidly. The tenant has to 
pay the expense of manuring, etc., 
which takes not a little of their hard 
earned income. 

I saw more women than men at work 
in the fields. Nearly every woman 
has a baby and she straps it on her 
back and works from daylight until 
dark. I saw scores of women, many 
with babies on tneir backs, working 
like beavers, harvesting rice and in 
many cases they worked in water near- 
ly half knee deep. Japanese women 
do not wear shoes at all—they have a 
kind of sandal, generally made of 
wood, but often women on the farm go 








(Continued on page 1725) 
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T was with a Janesville Plow that a 14-year- 
old boy, John Webber, won the first prize 
in the Plowing Contest at Grant Park, 

He again proved that it 

does not take years of experience to manage a 

Janesville and get the best results. 


Janesville Plows took the sweepstake prize in all 
contests entered in Wheatland, Ill., Big Rock, II, 
and Grant Park, IIl., this year. 


LANESVILLE PLOWS 


Do Work in the Field that Can Bring Anyone, 
Championship Class 





Even if you don’t care to enter plowing con- 
tests for prizes, you are interested in getting bet- 
ter work into your fields. 
photograph reproduced above. 
field just as young Webber left it. 
is well broken, the surface is smooth, all stubble 
and trash is buried—nothing was retouched in 
the photograph. It’s just as the camera saw it. 





Carefully study the 
It shows the 
The ground 


ville excels. 


It shows photographic 
ods, 
ing for it. 


Auger Twist Moldboards 


Young or Old, Into the 


Such things as light draft, flexibility, etc., 
are well taken care of. 
that does the work and that is where the Janes- 


best with other makesand could not win prizes 
—they used the Janesville and won. 

All makes of Janesville plows can be equipped 
with S. &S. bottoms, including walking plows. 


Write for Beautiful Announcement Souvenir Booklet—Mailed Free 


This is the most elaborate piece of literature 
we have ever prepared. 
views of field work that won prizes—with com- 
plete story of every contest—also photographs 


The Janesville Machine Company 
34 Center Street 


of winners and their equipments. 
to anyone interested in better farming meth- 
Copy will be mailed free to anyone writ- 
Address— 
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It’s the plow bottom 


The most skilled users did their 


Invaluable 


Janesville, Wisconsin 
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New 


‘ JAMES 
3 2-in-1 
Carrier 


| Xc) all ole) ao Mm 
Rigid and Rod 
Track 





























you stand at the barn door and give 
y the carrier a shove. It runs out, 
dumps automatically at the point de- 
sired and returns automatically to 
the barn. Dumps every time—never 
fails to trip—saves walking through 
the wet yard—saves digging paths 
through snow. 


JAMES CARRIERS 


Mean Clean Barns Less 
Work-— More Profits 

James “‘Mascot” and ‘“‘Big Boy” 
run on Celebrated James I-beam 
track—the rigid, long wearing, troub- 
le-proof track, easily curved without 
heating, quickly erected with ‘‘but- 
ton-on”’ hangers. 








































James ‘‘Chore Boy” runs only on 
rod track—easily put up, strong, 
simple. m 

James ‘‘2-in-1”? now combines the 
jaa | ——- of the rigid — the sed 
t . Carrier runs smoothly 
one track to the other at the barn 
door. 

Write us today for fall particulars 
Seat, Geers’ Feed ‘Tracks, Feed 
James ers, Fe 
Cariera; also James Stalls, Stanch- 
fons, Pens and Ventilctors. 


JAMES MANUFACTURING CO. 
BA 88 Cane St., Ft. Atkinson, Wis. 
Bord’ Drsowen P ideas.® 

















































I Make Fur Coats 


From Your 


Horse and Cow tides 


Don't sell your cattle and horse hides at the low 
market price—you can have a beautiful Fur Coat 
or Robe made from them will wear for years. 
I save you SO per cent on a Coat or Robe. 
send me the raw hide and I'll guarantee after you 
see the finished product you will not part with it 
for many times the cost. I believe that you, like 
thousands of my other pleased customers, will ap- 
preciate the personal attention I give work. I 
want to send you my Free Illustrated fet, tell- 
ing ‘‘How to Care for Hides," “‘How to Ship, 
“Price of Work,"’ etc. Write for booklet today. 











sPrgioytleley 


510 Market St.. |DES MOINES, IA 








Ona at 
Or Robe 








Take Care Of Your Hogs 


Keep them dry, warm, comfortable and sanitary. 
Help them te rear profitable litters by providing 


Buckeye meta: Hog Pens 


Easily set up and kept clean, germ proof 
and well ventilated. Large enough to 
guarantee satisfaction. Made of gale 
vanized iron. Reasonable in price. 


Write For Catalog To-Day 
Thomas & Armstrong Co. 
116 Main St., London,Ohio 











PUT a). By SAVES You MONEY 


Lowest Prices, Highest Quality. 
fa] Largest stock & quickest service. Every 
thingin _ and gates direct from our 
7 




















factory. trial, 60 days. Can 
235 beat it? Write for FREE CATALOG. 
MASON FENCE C0. Bax §3 Lecaburs,0. 
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Farming in the Far East 
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barefooted. In order to get a few 
cents, women work at anything they 
can find to do. At Nagasaki, women 
coal the great steamships. A _ boat 
loaded with coal is brought alongside 
the ship, a sort of a great temporary 
stairway is made, and two people 
standing on each step hand up bas- 
kets of coal. Of course there are some 
men but the majority are women. They 
work very rapidly. I was on board 
the steamship “Minnesota” at that 
place while she coaled and there were 
about fifteen of these small coal boats 
on each side of the ship, each boat 
having forty or fifty people. During 
one day the ship received about 3,000 
tons of coal and every pound of it was 
lifted up by hand—mostly by women’s 
hands. Some of the women in our 
country think they have a hard time, 
and no doubt many of them do, but 
one look at the condition of women 
in the Old World makes one feel that 
our land is “a woman’s paradise” as 
compared with the far East. 

About one-third of the tillable land 
in Japan will raise two crops per pear. 
The average rent (in our money) of a 
tenant who raises one crop of rice per 
year would amount to about $24 per 
acre, while if he raised two crops it 
would run up to about $31.50. Sup- 
posing a man owns and rents out an 
average farm of two and one-half acres 
and pays from 30 to 33 per cent of his 
rent for taxes, you see his net income 
from it would be but $40 or $50 per 
year. However, from what I could 
hear, that amount would go as far to- 
ward supporting him as a 100-acre 
farm in Iowa. 

As this subject will be discussed 
more thoroughly in connection with 
China, it will be but briefly mentioned 
here. The soil of Japan is not espe- 
cially rich and must be conserved with 
great care. The most common and by 
far the best fertilizer is the night soil 
from the houses. While in our own 
country this is all wasted, it is here 
gathered and used with the utmost 
care. Farmers go with carts and buck- 
ets to the cities and get a load—they 
pull immense cart loads by hand. 
Sometimes, of course, the farmer may 
have a cow or horse hitched to his 
eart. Once in a while he may hitch 
his wife up alongside of an old horse. 
They place it on the soil or rather on 
the growing crops as carefully as we 
would plant and cultivate onions in 
Iowa. Every toilet in the city is so 
arranged that every particle of the 
night soil can be saved and it becomes 
a source of revenue for the city, as the 
farmer must purchase it. 


(To be continued.) 





Questions of An Iowan Emi- 
grating to Minnesota 


A central Iowa correspondent writes: 
“I am going to move to Stearns coun- 


ty, Minnesota (a little north of St. 
Paul). I have no pasture on the new 
place. What will be best to sow that 


will make early pasture? What kind 
of grass seed would be the best? Where 
would you get the grass seed? Would 
the grass seed from central Iowa be all 
right? Would the corn and smali grain 
from central Iowa be all right in Min- 
nesota?” 


For pasture we suggest that our 
correspondent seed a mixture of about 
one bushel of oats, four pounds of rape 
seed, and eight pounds of clover. He 
may turn in on such pasture when 
the rape is about fourteen inches high. 

So far as possible, our correspond- 
ent should get seed of all kinds from 
a locality at least as far north as that 
to which he is going. Clover and grass 
seed from central Iowa will do fairly 
well under Minnesota conditions; but 
corn and small grain from central 
lowa will be very poorly adapted to 
central Minnesota. Our correspond- 
ent had best get both corn and small 
grain seed from his neighbors after 
he moves to his new locality. 





TOO LATE TO CLASSIFY. 
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S. C. Rhode Island Reds 


_.,, TOMPKINS STRAIN 
WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR 


P. H. THIEL, Renwick, Humboldt Co., lowa 





ae gy Comb Brown Leghorn cockerels, $1.00. 

WO Mrs. John E. McCracken, Manilla, lowa. 

\ 7 HITE Rock cockerels. Have anice lot of Fishel 
strain direct. Prices $2 and over. Write at 

S. H. Newell, Seatun, Ill. 


once. 





\ 7 HITE Rocks at bargain prices. Write Mrs. Jos. 
Zaruba, Rockwell City, lowa, 





< rRA choice pure White Wyandotte cockerels. 
4 Address Mrs. Geo. Roe, Bellevue, lowa. 








pe SALE—Fine Bourbon Red turkey toms. Ex- 
tra fine thoroughbred S. C. Rhode Island Red 
roosters. Mrs. Thomas Laur, Westboro, Mo. 
aden blooded Partridge Cochin cockerels. Also 
some choice hens for sale. Mrs. J. S. Troxel, 


Melbourne, lowa. 





[gg Comb Black Minorcas, Rose Comb Brown 
Leghorns. Some good cockerels for sale, $1.25 
each, 6 for@5. Geo. Moeller, Everly, lowa. 





= Wyandotte cockerels, 81.50 single bird, $1 
twoormore. D, E. Kemp, Elmwood, Il). 

R I. Reds, both combs, cockereis and pullets, not 

e akin. Mrs. J. M. Sheehan, Stuart, lowa. 


FEW choice White Plymouth Rock cockereis for 
L sale at reasonable prices. Address Mrs. U.S. 
Butler, Wililamsburg, Iowa. 





\ - bred Single Comb White Orpington cocker- 
els. Elizabeth Shaffer, Bellevue, lowa. R. 3. 





\ JHITE Wyandotte cockerels at $1.25 each. Isaac 


W. Jacobson, Madrid, lowa. 





INGLE Comb White Leghorn cockerels 75c each. 
K tose Comb Rhode island Reds ¢1.00. Emma 
Swinbank, Volo, lowa. 





JAWN and White Indian Runner drakes $2.50 and 
and $1.50 each. Vigorous stock. White strain. 
C. E. Draper, Larrabee, lowa. 

































Alberta, have produced wonderfal 
Bl yields of W heat, Oats, Barley and 
i) Flax. ed from Contract 
Mto No. 1 Hard, weighed heavy and 
W yielded from 20 to 45 bushels 
per ac 22 bushels was about the 

total average. Mixed Farming may be 
considered fully as profitable an industry as 
grain raising. The excellent grasses fall of 
nutrition, are the only food required either 
for beef or dairy purposes. In 1912, at Chi- 
cago, Western Canada carried off the 
yw/ Championship for beef steer. Good } 

Y schools, markets convenient, climate excel- q 
My, lent. For tne homesteader, the man who 
wishes to farm extensively, or the investor, 
Canada offers the biggest opportunity 
of any place on the continent, 
Apply for descriptive literature 
ee reduc railway rates to 
Superintendent of Immigration, 
Ittawa, Canada, or to 

Canadian Government Agent. 


Frank H. Hewitt, 202 W. Sth St, 

Des Moines, ta. 

|. V. Bennett, Room 4, Boe Bidg., 
oa Omaha, Nobraska 


R. A. Garrett, 311 Jackson St., 
St. Paul, Minn. 


There Is Wealth In 
Southern Lands 


Along the Nashville, Chattanooga 
and St. Louis Railway 


Alfalfa lands that will produce above 4 tons 
per acre at from $W& to 850; tobacco lands 
yielding $100 per acre, at from $10 to 830; 
apple lands equal in yield to those of Ar- 
kansas, Washington and New York, $7.50 to 
$40; bluegrass area unexcelled in the produc- 
tion of dairy stock and dairy products, beef 
cattle, mules, horses, sheep, hogs, corn, hay, 
wheat and other small grains, $30 to $100 per 
acre; possibilities for diversified farming and 
trucking unsurpassed, all gently rolling lands 
at altitudes of from 250 to 2000 feet. 


For descriptive booklets address 


H. F. SMITH, Vice-Pres. and Traffic Mer. 
Dept. E, Nashville, Tenn. 


































lowa Farm For Rent 


440 acres. Excellent improvements. This is in 
northeastern Iowa (Mitchell county) and in an un- 
usually thrifty, prosperous neighborhood. Four good 
towns on three different railroads within 1% to 4 
miles. This is all smooth, rich land (300 acres new), 
no waste. In your reply be sure to state amount of 
help you have and number of horses, cattle and hogs 
you expect to keep. Would like to know how long 
you have been farming and size of farm you are now 
on, also your age and nationality. I will reply 
promptly with full particulars. 

A. C. BON DURANT, 
1101 Equitable Bladg., Des Moines, lowa 


QR AITKIN COUNTY 


Valley Lands Along the River 
MINNESOTA’S PRIDE 
The most beautiful country you ever saw. The 
quickest soll in all America. Land cheap, from 


our Company direct. Investigate. Locate Now. 
LAND AGENT, C., R. 1. & P. RY. CO. 
160 Wolvin Bidg., Duluth, Minn. 


80 Acres For $3600 


Three and a quarter miles of Mound City, Kansas. 
Fifty acres of good soil. balance rough pasture land 
ana timber: all hog tight; good improvements; 
orchard, 8 acres alfalfa; water piped in house and 
barn: natural gas at 25 cents per thousand; near 
school, on R. R. and telephone. 

J.A. MARTIN, K.3, Mound City, Kan. 


WEW YOR 
FARMS 











Are the best anywhere, and low- 
est priced. We show and sell them 
every day, winter and summer. 
Ask for list. 
McBURNEY & CO., Fisher Bidg., CHICAGO, ILL. 












‘You Can Get 


Information 


about land before you move. I have authen- 
tic information about many tracts (large 
and small) of land, irrigated, non-irrigated, 
sub-irrigated, timber land, fruit land, etc., 
located along the Union Pacific System 
Lines. If you are preparing to move to some 
western state, write to me, tell me what 
state and the kind of a farm you desire and 
I will give you complete information regard- 
ing any tract. 

You can get this information Free from 
me before you move. 


R. A. SMITH, 
Colonization and Industrial Agent, Union Pacific 
Railroad Co., Room 2689 Union Pacific Building, 
OMAHA, NEB. 


| 
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High Gass Stock Farm for Sale 


A smooth, sightly farm of 1520 acres, adjoining live 
town with two railroads, two banks, a flouring mill, 
four large grain elevators, a creamery and a malt- 
house, numerous ores, excellent high schoo! and 
public schools, all in the midst of a thrifty farming 
community. Upwards of 1,000 acres under cultiva- 
tion, of which 900 acres are in alfalfa. Most of bal- 
ance tillable. Best of water rights for irrigation of 
tract; ranning water for stock; three sets new 
modern farm buildings. This tract of land is ideally 
adapted to dairying, and the raising of high grade 
stock and all kinds ofsmall grains. Will take smaller 
lowa farm in part payment. For particulars write 


H. S. BUELL LAND CO., Bozeman, Montana 














HAT’S what many 


3 Crops 
Yearly Beas naam 


6 crops annually. Other hay crops do pro- 
portionately as well. It’s the greatest dairy 
and livestock section of America. 


GOOD LAND, $15 an Acre Up 

Truck, poultry and fruits ofall kinds make big profits, 

Seventoten months growingseason. Climate very 

healthful. Learn the facts, ask for ‘Southern 
Field’’ magazine and land lists. 


M.V. Richards,Land&ind.act. aR TSaaay 
7 


Room 1()0 ' 
Washington, D.C. Mobile 60hio 
Ga So.&Flaky 


194 Acre Stock and Grain Farm 


Monroe County one of Illinois’ best agricultural 
counties. Four mi. from Waterloo, county seat, 26 
mi. from St. Louls. Close to steam and electric 
roads, 4-room house, horse and cow barns; 130 acres 
in cultivation, 75 acres creek bottom land, family 
orchard, plenty of timber for farm use. Will raise 
alfaifa, clover, blue grass, corn and wheat. Corn 
made 75 bu. per acre this year. Price $40 per acre. 

1463-Acre Hog Ranch, Pheips County, Mo., 
two sets of improvements, 500 acres fenced hog tight. 
Price $16.50 an acre. Will exchange for small lowa 
or So. Dak. farm. For further information write 


0. F. HIGLEY, 212 Wainwright Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 
sons are DRE 


OWN . and PLANNING to 

own a LITTLE 
FLORIDA!) 
FARM ::: 


F 
Are YOU one of 
A _ HOME with a 
grove, Gack ome eae poul- 
try yardin FLORIDA s 
INDEPENDENCE. a failure. 
Let us help you to locate right. 


Success is easier than failure. 
Illustrated book- 

lets and “Facts About Florida,” free. 
FLORIDA EAST COAST RAILWAY © 
J.E. INGRAHAM, V.-Pres,, or LOUIS LARSON, North- 


Room1155 City Bidg., western Agent, Room 1)55 
St. Augustine, Fila. 109 W. Adams St,,Chicago 


Texas Lands for Sale—227 A. 


Located eleven miles south of Houston, near sta- 
tion on the I. & G. N. Ry., and on shelled graded 
county road. All level prairie, well drained. Soil 
dark sand loam. Excellent for truck growing, fruits 
and berries. This isa fine proposition for subdivi- 
sion and colonizing, as it is right In the heart of 
‘‘Saburban Gardens” and near the Guif Coast of 
Texas, We invite correspondence and inquiry. 


C. P. NETTLETON, Lancaster, Kansas 


To Settle Up a Partnership 


320 acres adjoining limits of Morehouse, in the 
Southeast Missouri! “Garden Spot,” City of 2,000, two 
railroads, high school, graded streets, 2 sets bidgs., 
mostly all under plow, fine water, wheat, corn and 
clover land. Can be rented under long-time lease 
forcash rent. Write 
Ww. R. GRIFFIN, 


DON’T OVERLOOK THIS BARGAIN 


136 acres central Missouri land; 100 acres plow land, 
good 5-room house, good barn and all fenced with 
woven wire. Price $4500. half cash, balance to suit 
purchaser. Near railroad. Address 
W. F. TOPPING, Iberia, Mo. 


80-Acre Farm for Sale 


Four miles from Ames, where the Iowa Agricultural 
College is located. 8-room house, good barns, corn 
crib, hog house, tool shed, hen house, etc. All tlied, 
good fences, pastures hog tight. Come to see it or 
write JOHN LAWSON, 

Route 2, Ames, Iowa 


Alfalfa and Dairy Farm 


Noxubee County. Miss. 
800 acres close in; rock roads, Two creameries ac- 
cessible. For prices and description write the owner, 
GUS McLEOD, Macon, Mississippi 


CORN LAND FOR SALE 


1178 ACRES 
in the new levee and drainage dietrict across river 
from Quincy, Illinois. Price $42.50. 
w. B. SMILEY, Oneida, Illinets 


We Have 25 Special Bargains 
in tmproved farm lands for quick sale, prior to Jan. 
ist. For particulars, write or call on 
Cc. E. BROWN LAND & LOAN COPANY, 
Madelia, Minnesota. 


lowa Lands For Sale % Horst 
to $100 per acre. Large list on request. Address 
SPAULDING & O'DONNELL, Elma, Ia. 
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Hands Tied? 


Don’t think because you live in a 
small town or rural district that your 
hands are tied. 

There are many opportunities for 
men who are trained. 

Manufacturing plants are moving to the 
country and want local men. Railroads 
get their trained men aijl along their lines. 
Goverment positions are open to every- 
one with the right training. 

Scientific farming is one of the greatest 
wealth producing industries in the country 
today. 

No matter where you live you can be 
trained at home by the International 
Correspondence Schools to be an expert in 
ally ccupation, tri ide or profession listed 
in ore bel low. 

To learn full p: wwe ulars mark the coupon 








and mail it TOD 





Box 1135 SC RANTON, PA. "' 
Explain, without any obligation on my 


| por. how I can qualify for the position 
before which I mark X, | 


Agriculture 
Livestock & Dairying | 
Poultry Farming 
Salesmanship | 
Advertising Man 
Bookkeeper 
Stenographer | 
Civil Service 
Examinations | 





} Automobile Kunning 
Stationary Engineer 
Locomotive Fireman 
] Fleetrical Engineer 
Electric Lighting 
| Electric Wiring 
Telephone Expert 
Mechanical Engineer 
| Mechanical Draftsman 
Architecture 
| Contracting and 
Building 
Conerete Construction 
Civil Lingineer 
| Foundry Work 
Blac oe 
| rineer 


Good English 

For Every One 
Faglish Branches 
Lettering and | 

Sign Painting 
Plambing and 

Steam Fitting | 
Surveying and 

Mapping 

Railroad Constrnetion | 





Gas 
Cc hemist 
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Samm) We make you 
the same price 
* the Factory we would make 
| the Dealer or 
tw/ Jobber. That 
is why we can 
save you money. 
Look at these 
very low prices. 
TA. CENTS A ROD 
for 26-in. hog fence 
2314 c. a rod for 49-in. farm fence 
25% c arod for 60-in. poultry fence 
$1.40 for 80 rod spool of Ideal 
Barbed Wire. Large free Catalog showing 100 
Styles of Farm, Poultry aud Lawn Fence. 
KITSELMAN BROS. Box 296 Muncie, Ind. 























FARM FENCE. 


cts. a rod 


Pi | 13 fora 26 in. high fcnce; 
h 


17 1-4c. & rod for 47 inch hig 
stock fence: 281-2e0 rod fora 
60-inch he avy poultry fence. Sold 
RY: * i ]| direct tothe farmer on 30 Days 
: Free Trial. Special barb wire. 8) 
rod spool, $1.55. Catalog frec. 
ox NTERLOCKING FENCE Co. 
26 MORTON, ILLINOIS. 


FAB M FENCE #277285 


26-inch Hog Fence,....lic. 

q i 41-inch Farm Fence,_..21c. 

48-iach Poultry Fence_.223s¢, 

80-rod spool Barb Wire, $1.40 
Many styles and heights. Our large Free ee — 
contains fence information you shoul. ! 


COILED SPRING FENCE CO. Box 32 Winchester, Ind. 
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THE crown FENCE & WIRE CO. 
Dept. Cleveland, Ohio 








Please mention this paper when writing. ' 








Troubles in the Dry Farming 
Sections 


We see it stated in the daily press 
that the persons who won the prizes 
at Cheyenne and one other Indian res- 
ervation opening, have sent an appeal 
to congress, asking that their pay- 
ments due to the government be post- 

















poned. They give as the reason that 
they have had four short crops if suc- 
cession, and hence, if they have to 
pay up, they will lose their farms, un- 
less congress intervenes. We are very 
sorry to hear this. We dislike to see 
any man in trouble, and especially a 
farmer; and yet we are not very much 
surprised at it. There is a good deal 
of the semi-arid section in which the 
farmers are in trouble this year that 


is due to the dry season. Others— 
where they had more rainfall—will 
get along. 

This leads us to suggest that we, 


speaking of the people as the govern- 
ment, have followed a bad policy in 
settling up the lands of from twelve 
to twenty inches of rainfall. These 
lands were never intended to be 
farmed as lands in the humid sections 
are farmed. They were simply grass 
lands, of which it will take a quarter 
section sometimes, or a half section, 
but often a section, to support a fam- 
ily. They grow grasses adapted to 
the soil and the climate, good grasses 
at that, and many of them are worth 


five, six or seven dollars an acre sim- 
ply as a grazing proposition. The 
way we suggested to the railroads 
who owned these lands, twenty years 
ago, was to divide them up in eco- 
nomic areas—one, two, three or four 
thousand acres—and sell them to cat- 


tle feeders in the east, who could thus 
grow their own cattle. 

You will find on almost any 
this size plenty of land to grow for- 
age to keep cattle through the win- 
ter. You will find some places where 
you can grow alfalfa, and other places 


area of 


where you can grow alfalfa seed. In 
some places: dairy cattle should be 
kept. It requires fewer dairy cattle 


to keep a family than it does of beef 
cattle. In other places, remote from 
railroad transportation, beef cattle 
will be required; but it requires more 
capital to start in beef growing than 
in dairy farming. Where this land 
is farmed at all, it should be done on 
strictly dry farming principles, name- 
ly, plowed deep, and cultivated two 
years to grow one crop. 

The trouble is that when land agents 
began to boom that country, they be- 
gan to tell stories of which Ananias 
would be ashamed, of the profitable 
crops that had been raised in a num- 
ber of wet seasons under any kind of 
farming. We pointed out then that a 
series of wet years had always been 
followed by a series of dry years of 
uncertain duration; and that grain 
farming could not be depended upon 
solely im that country. The logic of 
events has verified our predictions. 

Unless a different method is adopt- 


ed, there is quite a lot of this country 
that will go back to range, for which 
it is best fitted. The government 


should, by a system of leasing, enable 
farmers to use this valuable national 
pasture for the purpose for which it 
was intended. There is no very great 
use trying to grow grain where there 
is not enough water in one season to 
grow it. There is no use trying to 
make land do what it was not intend- 
ed to do in the first place. Wherever 
We go, we must use land for the pur- 
pose for which it was manifestly in-. 
tended, and not try to make it con- 
form to our habits of farming and our 
experience in some other and quite 
different section. 








Missouri State Corn Show.—The elev- 
enth annual Missouri state corn show 
will be held at Columbia, January 12 to 
16, 1914. Many prizes are offered for the 
best yields and hep lays. T. R. Doug- 
las, of Colmbia, secretary of the Missouri 
State Corn Growers’ ‘Association, will be 
glad to furnish any further information 


in regard to the show, 
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Best for Soap-Making—and all General Purposes 
for which Lye is used—on the Farm and in the Home 












Address 


Lye 


The Standard lor Half a Century 


Guaranteed pure and full strength. Unequalled 
for soap-makiug, water-breaking, cleaning, \= 
disinfecting, destroying vcrmin, conditioning Lj 
hogs, etc., etc. 


Booklet describing many uses 
mailed FREE 





on request, 
























































































































































PENNSYLVANIA SALT 
MFG. CO. 
Manufacturing Chemists 
PHILADELPHIA > 
Wi 
1 a 
One Pound mops RADENARS Age we B= SS \ Why 
Pn Sait manoracruwe - 
“PROPRIETORS. Pan 
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Completely tite A J 
includin 
SELF STARTER 









Write for exclusive 
agency proposition. 


order means the exclusive agency if you 


y. Don’t wait until someone else writes us first. 
telegraph. Remember! Other cycle cars are only 


THE AMERICAN MANUFACTURING COMPARY, 






gan drive it because of its lightness and sim licity. Buy the geet 
wan Pi. 

Here is the beginning of a bigger uitan oe than the peer Dasiness, because more people can ates 

it down now— 

eams as yet. We are prepared to take care of your orders 


Suite 509 










The only cycle car ready fo 
mediate delivery. Twin ee, 
air-cooled motor developing 12 to 
15h.p.; self-started, electric-lighted, 

fully equipped including top, wind- 
shield and horn, ball ring trans- 
mission; carries 2 passengers thirty- 
five to fifty miles on a gallon of gaso- 
line. ‘‘The Pioneer” does all that an 










UP “automobile wii! do and is much more com- 
fortable and safe than a motorcycle. Will 
travel better, than 50 miles an bour—anyone 
“Pioneer” in your section. The 


joneer’ wn and everyone will want one. The 







te’ for our proposition—bette 


South La Salle CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 











Prour 


: GROUNDS : 


ONE F 


‘Mao BEAUTIFUL @ 


WITH 


CYCLONE ornamental LAWN FENCE 





The value and beauty added to your home by Cy- 
clone Lawn Fence are distinctive and lasting. It ke 
is sanitary; lets in fresh air and sunlight; cheape 
er, better and more durable than board fence. 

Write us for large EF ENCE: Cataloge 

CYCL 


HAHAH! 
HAAN 
CTH: 
a still 


inctintniiis 
1) VAAL 
WAHT 


pt A 





Cutawa 


Ask your dealer to show you CUTAWA ” 
(CLARK) disk harrows and plows. Write us fo. 
free book,’ 7he Sozl and Intensive Tillage.” 
The Cutaway Harrow Company 
998 Main Street igganum, Conn. 











CLOVERS 


AND. ot MS and Cheapest Seed pl gy 

Alsike Clover and Timothy mixed, —, 1-3 alsike, a big 
pasture com 

Write for Free Sample and 76-page combi and circulars 
describing this wonderful 3 mixture. Beats anything 
you can sow and ridiculously caeee, We handle only 
tested recleaned seed guaranteed. Write before advance. 
A. A. BERRY SEED Co., m 504° da, iowa 





New Crop 
lowa Crown 

Recleaned 

TESTED*< 


Red Clover. Also Mammoth, Al- 
cike, te a and Sweet Clover ofchoicest quality. 
Blue Crass, etc., at low prices. 

Now is the time to buy. 
Ask for samples gl a of our Special Clover 











Seed Circular. Large fllustrated catalog of Seed 
tOWA SEED COMPANY, Depts D2 OES MOINES, —— 
Now Is the 
Time to Buy 
Prices lowest in 
and free samples of our lowa Grown New Crop Recleaned 
Tested Clover and Timothy Seed Also Alfalfa, Alsike, 
Sweet Clover. All kinds grass seed. 76-paye catalog free, 


C L a V E years. Buy be- 
quoting ail field seeds. Save money by writing at once. 


fore advance andgsave money. Get our special low prices 
A. A. BERRY SEED CO., Box 104 CLARINGA, 1OWA 


Sweet Clover Seed 


Pure white bloom variety by the originator of the 
sweet clover business in the Oklahoma valley. 
Write for prices. 

Cc. N. BOWERS. 
Garden City. 


Box 61, Kas. 





Reid’s Yellow Dent a 


Seed Corn Boone County White, 
$3 per bushel. Immediate delivery. Ears only 
J. W. RICHARDS, Ferris, Illinois 

For farmers’ price and 


ALFALFA SEED DIRECT For farmers) price «a 
MAXSON, Buffalo Gap, 8S. D. 

SEED. L biennial cultivated variety, 
SWE for hay, waniees a fertilizer. Price and 


CLOVER — ular how to grow it sent free on re- 
est. E. BARTON, Box 2. Falmouth. Ky. 


GOOD recleaned, not irrigated 
seed. Write for samples & prices. 
J. JACOBSON, Formoso, Kans. 














7 ANTED—10 bu. Mammoth Red Clover 
seed, strictly pure. Farmers answer and state 
price. FRED KETTLER, R. 4, Platteville, Wis. 





WEET clover seed—The true white blooming 
\ variety (Melilotus Alba). Write for free sample of new 
crop seed and latest prices. HENRY FIELD, Shenandoah, lowa 
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Made of Wood and Steel 


The Minneapolis Panel Silo is not a stave silo—it in no way even 
resembles a stave silo, excepting that lumber is used in its construction. 
The Minneapolis Panel Silo is made up of a combination of upright 
steel ribs and horizontal wooden panels. (See illustration). The 
wooden panels abut the steel ribs endwise, horizontally, and there can 
be no shrinkage nor necessity for loosening or tightening of loops 
because the panels, composed of two-foot lengths, are horizontally 
arranged, and shrinkage or expansion could not possibly occur endwise 
#of the boards. The silo is permanently hooped every two and one- 
half feet, providing tightness, strength and rigidity, because at every 
point a bridge or truss construction is formed. It is a firm structure 
that stands straight and rigid whether empty or full and will withstand 
the severest wind and weather. 












The Minneapolis Panel Silo is built for service 


The Minneapolis Panel Silo is as good as it can be made. Built ona 
scientific construction basis with best materials and workmanship, which 
result in a permanent, rigid, strong building that adds to the value 
and attractiveness of any farm. Every department of our large manu- 
facturing plant is concentrated on one theme, and that is the best 
that can be produced and to give full value for the money paid. We 
know this policy will conserve the good will of every one of our custom- 
ers and build a reputation for honest service. 


(7 | Seni 


' ePandPa 


Don’t fail to write for our 1914 Sales Proposition 
—it means lower cost to you and direct service 


; Write now for complete information on how you and your neighbors 
can purchase Minneapolis Panel Silos at greatly reduced prices with 
freight prepaid, on liberal terms of payment. 


PUFFER-HUBBARD MFG.CO. 


3202 26th STREET EAST MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








ales Plan 


Our plan upon which we ship 
direct to farmers is simple 


silo to buy and the equally important question of how much to pay. 
that you are going to need a silo, and we will immediately tell you how we 
send our silos freight prepaid direct to farmers in every community. 


IMINNEAPOLIS PANEL SILO 








A new way to buy silos 


For a long time we have been considering a way that would put us in direct 
touch with the farmers of the country on the silo question. We have been 
endeavoring to devise a method that would enable farmers to buy silos on 
better terms than ever before. 


We are now ready to announce that you can buy our silos on a new plan and 
on an economical basis direct from our factory, and backed by an absolute 
guarantee from a concern of unquestioned responsibility. Our new sales plan 
places within your reach a means of securing at greatly reduced prices a thor- 
oughly satisfactory and serviceable silo embodying a construction that defies 
the wind and weather. 


Our economical buying 
plan furnishes an easy 
means for you to settle 
the question of what 
Write us 


A Firmly Anchored Silo 
This silo is more firmly anchored than all others 
by reason of its riveted connections to the steel 
ribs which extend from top to bottom. This 
is superior to any other method of securing the 
silo to its foundation. 


Properly Hinged Doors 
The simplest type of hinge and the strongest 
kind of hinge is used on the Minneapolis Panel 
Silo. Doors can be removed or lifted off hinges 
to permit removal of silage from bchind doors 
and easily put in place again. 

Ladder at any Point 
The steel ribs are provided with notches in 
which the hoops seat, and as the hoops do not 
come in contact with the lumber, a ladder is 
thus provided between each set of ribs. 


Proof Against Windstorms 

It is stated that at least 50 per cent of all stave 
silos erected, at some time or other are mowed 
down by the wind. The rugged construction 
of the Minneapolis Panel Silo makes it proof 
against windstorms. This is the only silo cone 
taining wood that can be insured at as low a 
rate as any other farm building. 


Adjustable Staging Brackets 
Adjustable staging brackets are furnished with 
each silo and no extra expense is necessary for 
scaffolding. These staging brackets can also 
be used when painting the silo and to adjust 
the cutter blower pipe. 


Does not belong to the ‘‘TUB” Family 
The Minneapolis Panel Silo does not belong to the “‘tub family.” It is an attractive 
building, properly constructed, and is a credit to any farm. You cannot buy a silo 
of more real value or a silo with less cost for up-keep at any price, nor one that will 
produce a finer quality of silage. 
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Woodlawn Farm, George M. Flinn, Proprietor—Breeder of Holstein-Friesian Cattle and 
Yorkshire Swine, Medford, Minn. Mr. Flinn writes: 


“We have been using silos for the past fourteen years. Two years ago we purchased the Minneapolis 
Panel Silo and it has given satisfaction inevery way. We concider it much superior to the stave silos we 
had previously used. They are easily erected and keep their shape. A number of these silos are ia 
our vicinity and the owners all speak of them in the highest terms. We believe they are the best silo made. 















free 
not use old vaccine, 
other) as it aff 


a > ratory, 


LOSSES SURELY PREVENTED | 
by Cutter’s Blackieg Pills. Low- 
priced, always fresh and reliable, they 
are used by over 80 per cent of Cal- 
ifornia and Western stockmen, because 
Write for booklet and testimonials. 
10-dose pkge Biackleg Pilis..... $1.00 
50-dose pkge. Biackieg Pills..... 4.00 
Cutter’s Biackleg Pill Injector.. 1.50 

Pills may be used in any injector, 
but Cutter’s is simplest, strongest and 
easiest to use. 
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Grant, Iowa, March 3, 1913. 
- Troy Chemica al Co., Binghamton, N. Y.. 
Your excellent book pleased us so much 





that I am asking you to send us 8 more 


3 copies for our es clerc. 
= Thanks. . Pures, Prin 

= 

3 = n'ty of California, "erkely March 11. 
é y Chemical Co., Binghamton, N. Y. 


1 ga fe to thank you for the Save The: 
Horse Book, which contains many val- 
uable suggestions and good advice for 
horse owners. 

Very truly yours, F. L. Guurrre. 


WE ORIGINATED the plan of treating horses 


Under Signed Contract to Return oney i 
Remedy fails. You risk nothing by writing; it 
will cost you nothing for advice ‘and there will 


be no string to it. 

OUR LATEST Sav e-The-Horse BOOK is our 
Years’ Discoveries—Treating Every Kind «ie 
e eA ! propin—SPAVEt —and ALL—Should: , 

Knee, Ankle, Hoof and Tendon Disease —Tells 
How ‘to Test for Spavin; how to locate and treat 
58 forms of LAMENESS— Illustrated. 

OUR CHARGES for Treatment ARE MOD- 
ERATE. But write and we will send our—BOOK 
—Sample Contract and Advice—ALL FREE to 
(Horse Owners and Managers—Only). 


TROY CHEMICAL CO. 8 Commerce Ave., Binghamton, N. Y. 
Druggists everywhere sell Save-The- 
Horse WITH CONTRACT, or we send 
by Parcel Post or Express paid. 





Fully ten thousand horses 
are cured every year with 
Fleming’s 
" * 

Fistula and Poll Evil Cure 
and many of them are bad old cases 
that skilled doctors have aban- 
doned. Easy and simple; no experience 
needed; no cutting to be done; just a 
little attention every fifth day—and your 
money refunded tf it ever fails. Cures 
most cases within thirty days, leaving the 
horse sound and smooth. Valuable in- 
formation and fall particulars given in 

Fieming'’s Vest-Pocket 
Veterinary Adviser 
Best veterinary book for farmers: 192 
pages, 69 illustrations. Copy mailed free, 
PLEMING BROs., Chemists, 
211 Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Ill, 


SELDOM SEE 


a big knee like this, but your horse 
may have a bunch or bruise on his 
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Breeding New 





| drill and harvesting with a cradle. 
Primitive methods are used not be- 
cause they are primitive, but because 
they are safe and exact. When the 
strain has finally won its way to the 
| field tests, field machinery is used. 


Devices have been arranged to clean 
the drill, binder and thresher, so that 
the seed comes through pure. In or- 


Learn from our Free book 
LIVE stock 


GROUND FEED 
‘W anyone Owning a 





Grains for lowa 


(Continued from page 1715) 


worthy of distribution. 
is an early white kind that exhibits all 
the sterling qualities of the Kherson 
variety and has the advantage of the 
white color. Iowa No. 105 is a medium 
early yellow strain with a very strong 
stiff straw. It stands up under very 
adverse conditions and is one of the 
heaviest producers that the station has 


























Ankle, Hock, Stifle, Knee or Throat. 


A BSORBINE§ 
TRADE MARK REG.U.S.PAT. OFF. 
will clean it off without laying the 
horse up. No blister, no hair 
gone. Concentrated—only a few 
required at an application. $2 per 
cribe your cave for special instructions 
ABSORBINE, JR.., antiseptic 
Reduces Painful Sweilings, En- 
larged Glands, Goitre, Wens, Bruises, Varicose Veins, 
Varicosities, Old Sores. Allays Pain. Price $1 and $2 a 
bottle at druggists or delivered. Manufactured only by 


W. F. YOUNG, P. D, F., 89 Temple St., Springfield, Mass. 





drops 
bottle delivered. Desc 


and Book 8 K free. 
liniment for mankind. 





they protect where other vaccines fail. 


Every package dated, 


exchang® for fresh 


unused pills returnable for 
after date on package. Do 
or of uncertain age (ours or any 
rds less protection than fresh. 
Discounts: 250 doses, 10 p.ct.; 500 doses, 20 p.ct. 
Insist on Cutter’s. If druggist doesn’t stock, order from 

t giving address pla ily. We prepay charges 
») promptly. Send personal check or M. O. 











THE CUTTER LABORATORY, BERKELEY, CAL. 


OR CHICAGO, ILL. 





Don’t Have a Blind One 








for 
MOON BLINDNESS 
(Opthalmia) Cataract and Conjune- 
tivitis. Shying horses ail suffer 
Jrom diseased eyes. 

“Visio” will convince any horse owner that it 
is the best remedy for defects of the eye, irre- 
spective of the length of time the animal has been 
afflicted. No matter how many doctors have triedand 
failed, use V.sio” under our money back guarantee. 

$2.00 per bottle, postpaid on receipt of price. * 
_wtSI0 REME®Y ASS'N., 2459 Calumet Avenue, Chicago. Nimors {| 








_ CLEAR-EYE. 


FOR HORSES’ 


EYES 


Let Us Tell You What It Has Done 
for Thousands of Horses’ Eyes 


Best remedy ever discovered for Moon-blindness, 

ik-Eye, Cataracts and all ailments of eyes of an : 
mals. @2at le. Guaranteed. Write for our free | 
horse book, rry Facts ror Horse OWNERS.” | 


S 


| LET MILLER 
| SELL YOUR 









THE LAKESEDE REMEDY CO. 








| tural. One of these, Portage township, 
Bee See eee. Cnicage. Ul | felt the need of better schools than it 
had and the superintendent, John A. 


HAY 


A ready sale for all kinds of hay. Write 


one 


is a 
an 
ing 
ships in it 


Doelle, 
ship together, talked the matter over, 
and they voted a tax of $15,000 to put 
Albert Miller & Co., 192 No. Clark St. Chicago, Ill. | up the necessary school buildings. It 


der that tis may be made doubly cer- 
tain at the thresher a plat of winter 
Wheat is alternated with a plat of oats. 
Any of the oats planted in the fall 
will not live through the winter as far 
north as Ames, and the winter wheat 
planted in the spring cannot possibly 
mature by oat harvest. 

The general scheme of work is the 
same for wheat and oats. The original 





oat nursery contained 550 — strains. 


From these two have been deemed | 


Each Row Must Be Harvested Separately. 


so far been able to develop. Thé@five- 
year average for this variety is close 
to sixty bushels per acre and it made 
an average of seventy bushels over a 
considerable area used for increase 
purposes last season (1913). This var- 
iety is ready to go for a limited distri- 
bution for next spring’s planting. 

All seed is distributed through the 
lowa Cooperative Experiment Associa- 
tion, Prof. J. Buchanan, secretary, 
Ames, lowa. 


The Whiting Community 
(Continued from page 1722) 


make a great success in life. 
that the family is an excellent unit on 
which to build permanent prosperity 
of a high order. I came to know that 
with rich soil and good people, it is 
possible to live on the farm the most 
satisfactory kind of a life. For the 
greatest prosperity, however, it would 
seem that the farms had best be of at 


I found 





least moderately large size. Large 
farming and good farming, instead of | 


being contradictory, 

hand in hand. 
Who wouldn’t live in the country if 

could be assured every year oi 


would seem to go | 


Township Agricultural Schools 


—_ 


‘Tp in Houghton county, Mich., there | 
township which has_ started 
agricultural school. It is a min- 
county, but there are a few town- 
which are largely agricul- 


got the farmers of the town- 





large crops; if the roads were good, 
and one had an automobile; if town 
were only fifteen minutes away by au- 


tomobile, and a large city an hour by 
train; if the houses were as nice in 
every way as city houses; if one’s 


neighbors were prosperous people like 
yourself; and if the hired help could 
have a house to itself? 

The Whiting community will prove 
an inspiration to anyone who will 
spend a day there. It is a community 


of “Detter farming, better business, and 
better living,” as Sir Horace Plunkett 
puts it. 


will be a graded school with vocational 
courses, manual training for boys, in- 
cluding farm carpentry, and iron and 
steel work so far as is necessary to 
handle farm machinery, ete. The girls 
will be taught domestic economy 
adapted to the farm and dairy. The 
school will maintain a small herd of 
registered cattle and an experimental 
farm of forty acres. This experiment 
will be watched with considerable in- 
terest. 





Iowa No. 103 


cando it. This ise Valu. 


able book, intended ont 
for those interested, . 
STOVER MFG. Co. 
310 Ideal Ave. 
reeport, - iii, 
Wealsobuild Alfalfa Grinders, Hand Grinders, Samson 
Windmills, Pump Jacks, Ensilage Cutters. Free catalogs 


IBOWSHER Iau 


ay HEALTHY 
ee peel) STOCK 


without shucks) and grind 
all kinds of small grain. 
Handy to operate—light- 

est running. 10 sizes: 2to 
25 h. p., capacity 6 to 200 
bushels. Conical shape 
Grinders. Difierent from 
allothers. AlsomakeSweep 
Grinders. 

Write for Catalog 
and folderabout the valueof 
different fee's and manures, 

N. G. BOWSHER CO. 

South Bend, ind. 








Ourimproved Gate City Steam 
Generator. It bas round base, th 
under part of which forms a wai — 
aswellasashpan. It stands upon four 
feet. leaving airspace of two inches 
underneath, Wi!l stand on any wood 
floor with safety from fire. Fire will 
keep over night with this steamer. It 
only requires 24+ by 5 to 3 by 5 floor 









space, Invaluable for cooking feed 
and supplying hot water. Made in six 
different sizes. Buy one of our gener- 


ators this year, and you will wonder 
how you ever got along without one. 


You get a perfectly reliable, 
safe and durable steam generator 
in the Gate City. Do not buy un- 


til you investigate our steamer. 
Write today for circulars. 
Keokuk Hydraulic 
Setter feeding ° 


Tire 
Keokuk, lowa 








‘TasieronYourEnsine | 


Fastest, lightest-rannin, 
mill made. No burrs. One 
set rollers grinds 5,000 bu. of 
cob— wet or Force Seed— 
can’t clog. Grinds oats with hulls. 
cringing DUIID 
pe Sef ul 

-Try It Ten Days Free 
If it doesn’t *‘make good’’ on your 
farm— grind faster, finer, cheaper 
than any mill you ever saw—send it 
back at our expense. You don’t 
one cent down. Write for cetails, 
stating H. P. of engine. ane 
Letz Mfg. Ce., 300 East Road, Crown Point, Ind. 

Ball - Bearin 


» DITTO'S sets 


Feed Grinder 


Is triple-geared so both 
inding rings revolve in opposi- 
jon to each other—giving ita 
Double Cut and doubling its capacity. 


An Honest Mill Sold In An Honest Way 
Try it. Nomoney down. I trust you. Keep it 
if satisfied, if not, return it at my expense. I 
takeall the _ Write for my free catalog today. 
G. M. DITT Box 32 JOLIET. ILL. 
Also Make ‘Gasoline Engine Belt Grinders. 



























Triple-Geared 


















Old Reliable Four-Burr Mills 


No Gearing Double Set of Burrs grinds 
No Friction ing at same time. Many 
thousands in use —ground 
millions of bushels. 2-horse 
mill grinds 20 to 50 bushels 
per hour; 4-horse mil! 40 to 
80 bushels. We also man- 
ufacturethe Famous 
fowa No. 2 mill for $12.50 
Write for free illustrated 
catalog of Feed Mills and 
Hot Air Furnaces. 


BOVEE GRINDER AND FURNACE WORKS 
95 Sth St., Waterloo, Iowa. 



























peel) 4 YOUR FEED vege a 
Half the Cost—wit 


PROFIT FARM BOILER 


With Damping Caldron. Empties 
its kettlein one minute. Thesimpiest 
and best arrangement for cookin 
food forstock. Also make Dairy anc 
Laundry Stoves, Water and 
Steam Jacket ettles, Ho 
Scalders, Caldrons.etc. {#7~Sen 
for particulars and ask forcircular 4. 
D. R, Sperry & Co., Batavia, LiL 


jan Corn Belt Mill 


= 20 Days Grinds more ear corn or small 
M Free n, with less power, than 
yd other mill. Doesn’t warm 
the feed. Lathe-centered Burrs 
may o changed ng three minutes. 
Try it 20 days fre 
Write to-day for booklet. 


Spartan Mfg. Co. pont. 


Gorn Wanted 































Farmers answer stating 
price f.o.b. cars. Address 
Pr. M. JONES. 
New Cambria. Me. 
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Farmer Drane’s Awakening 
(Continued from Page 1716) 


neizhing of the big roan horses; a 
whiff of newly cut hay stole into his 
nostrils, as a wagon drove into the 
paruyard. 

Hie opened his eyes. Was it true? 
Could it be that he was really alive? 
He sat up and reached for the glass; 
yes, it was water—he drank it eagerly 
—he must be alive. He stood upright, 
and involuntarily stretched out his 
pands toward heaven. It was an ap- 
peal to the Father for help, from a 
soitened, grateful heart. 

He picked up his old hat, took the 
milk pails from their hooks, rinsed 
them at the well, and did his miiking. 
0, how good it was to be alive, and as 
he looked around at the old, familiar 
scenes, he breathed a deep sigh for 
very gladness, knowing his hand was 
still at the helm, and he could yet 
make good. His eyes took in the old 
orchard, and he smiled to himself: 
“Bless the boys, they shall have free 
license there.” 

The hands had pushed the work 
through, and finished early; then hur- 
ried away to attend a ball game, and 
there was such a stillness around the 
place that it seemed like a Sabbath to 
his newly born spirit. 

He carried the full pails of milk to 
the milk house by the windmill, and 
while straining it, he heard a shrill call 
outside, and an answering one from 
the barn; then the voice of a neigh- 
boring boy telling his boys that Pro- 
fessor Sloane was to lecture at Mea- 
dow Brook that evening; his theme 
was to be “Scientific Farming of the 
Present Day.” Did they think they 
could go? They didn’t know; but they 
would ask father. 

“Be sure to come if you can; it will 
be fine, and pay you well.” 

fHe was in washing, when he heard 
the boys talking together. “You ask 
this time, Ed; you’re the oldest.” 

“Not much, I did it last time, and 
had a wet blanket thrown on me. You 
do it yourself.” 

The supper was eaten in silence. If 
the wife noticed the quietness of her 
husband, she said nothing. 

The boys got up, looked at each oth- 
er, then Dick blurted out: ‘“There’s 
to be a free lecture at Meadow Brook 
to-night, father, on Scientific Farm- 
ing, and we want to go. The train 
goes through at seven-thirty, and it’s 
only thirty cents for the round trip 
for each of us. We will try to catch 
the late freight coming back, or if we 
miss that, we will stay at Uncle Ben’s 
and come on the first train in the 
morning.” 

The boy waded through this, to him, 
appallingly long speech; then both of 
them waited for their father’s answer, 
their color changing, and their hearts 
beating like trip-hammers under their 
blue shirts. 

James Drane raised his eyes once to 
his boys. What strong, husky fellows 
they were; and he had hardiy known 
them. How much richer he was than 
Zeb, in just these two boys and Joan, 
for Zeb’s was a childless home. 

He drew two round dollars from his 
pocket, and asked: “There, how will 
that do? Thirty cents for carfare, and 
maybe youll want to spend a little. 
Don’t hurry; stay at your uncle’s to- 
night, and come home in the morning. 
I’ll manage the chores somehow.” A 
pause, then: ‘Take in all you can, 
boys; maybe I'll let you try your hand 
on that old orchard yet.” The boys 
dropped the half-afraid look, and stood 
amazed. With a mumbled “Thank 
you,” they took the money, and went 
stumbling upstairs, Ed catching Dick’s 
heels on the way, and when they 
reached the top, both clinched in a 
hilarious tussle, for very exuberance 
of spirits. 

But the loud striking of the old 
clock warned them there was no time 


AA 4S 








to lose, and they hurriedly slid into 
their clothes, and appeared on the 
porch to say, “Good-by, mother; good- 
by Jo.” ‘Then seeing their tather sit- 
ting on the old stump under the cotton- 
wood, they called back shame-facedly, 
“So long, dad,” and broke into a run 
across the pasture to the little sta- 
tion. 

The evening work finished, Mrs. 
Drane took her basket of mending, and 
sat down near her husband, while Joan 
worked at her books on the opposite 
side of the table. Both cast wondering 
glances occasionally at the man who 
sat with paper in hand, yet evidently 
not reading. 

Unable to bear it longer, his wife 
touched his arm timidly, and asked: 
“Are you sick, Jamie?” It was the old 
caressing name. she had not used for 
years. His hand sought and covered 
hers. 

“No, Mary, not sick, thank God; only 
thinking. What strapping boys our 
Edward and Richard have grown to 
be. I’ve hardly taken time to notice 
them lately. They must have their 
chance; and Joan, too. I know she 
wants to go to school. I'll find her a 
pony, and she will be with us mornings 
and evenings. We will rent the big- 
gest part of the farm, Mary, and take 
life easier. 

“And Joan, I want you to take your 
mother to town tomorrow, and fit her 
out with the best you can buy, and 
we'll send her back to Aunt Julia‘s 
next week. It’s not too late yet, and 
you can speak to German Sally to help 
you out. Here’s a check for you to fill 
out as big as you want,” and he pushed 
the slip of paper over to her, signed, 
and ready for her to fill out the fig- 
ures. 

With a low cry, the mother’s arms 
went around her husband’s neck, while 
Joan, sorry and repentant, dropped on 
her knees, and hid her face on her 
father’s arm. 

“You heard my ugly words, father; 
I know you did. I shouldn’t have said 
so much,” she sobbed, contritely. 

“Never mind, Johnnie Boy, father’s 
got you back again, and he’s going to 
use the square deal by you after this, 
and we will know each other better.” 
Then, in answer to the mute question- 
ing in his wife’s eyes, he said: 

“I can’t tell you all yet, Mary, not 
now. But I’ve seen in a dream, or 
vision, I know not what to call it, 
things as they are, and have learned 
their true values, as one might from 
beyond or above. It waked me up out 
of a blind past, and I thank God it is 
not too late yet to make up to you 
what you have missed. We’ll have a 
new lease on life, and we’ll see that 
these children of ours have all the 
chance they need.” 

It was indeed a new life. Sometimes 
it was a little hard to break off the old 
fetters, but “help” was given, and the 
memory of that afternoon, with its 
dream, or vision, never left Farmer 
Drane. 

The children wondered why father 
and mother begged to have the old 
sweet brier bush saved, when they 
wanted to dig it up and plant a more 
pretentious climber in its place. “Not 
while we live,’ the mother said, with 
her hand in father’s, as they stood side 
by side, “and when we’re gone, plant 
a part of it between our graves.” 

Joan’s dark eyes softened under- 
standingly; she stooped and kissed her 
mother, saying: “It shall be as you 
wish, mother, and we'll always keep 
the old bush for your sakes.” 

The happy mother love shone in the 
little woman’s eyes, as she leaned upon 
her husband’s arm, thrown caressing- 
ly around her; while he, with an an- 
swering look, whispered huskily: 

“What if it had been too late when 
I awakened?” 
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Are YOU Reading It? 
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Which Bull’s-Eye 
Are You Aiming At? 


Field Crops ? 

10,000 Bushels From 100 Acres tells you how one man has made 

a fi yrtune from a run-down farm. Starting from less than you have, 
very likely, he has made his farm a wonder in the production of corn. 
hink what hismethods—we'll tell youwhat theyare—mightdo for you ! 
Doctoring Sick Soils is a lesson that will eive you a physician's 
degree to diagnose the ailments of your land and prescribe for its cure 
You can’t expect soil that is sick to work for you successfully any 
more than a horse that is off his feed or a hired man who has a fever. 
You must give it the proper medicine and nurse it—the way we'll tell you. 
_ Better Breeds of Corn mean better yields of corn and better 
yields mean more money. The champion corn breeder of the country 
wiil tell you how he does it, and you have only to follow his example. 


Beef Cattle? 

Replanning the Stock Farm is one answer to your question. 
As it stands today your farm may not be planned for success with 
livestock. Why not make it over? Other men have made old farms 
new—we have the experience of a man who replanned a place that 
didn’t pay $450 a year so that it now returns him more than $2500 a 
year. You can do it, too. 

Cheaper Money—Cheaper Beef is another story you want to 
read. Interest charges amount to 42 per cent of the total cost of 
carrying a four-year-old steer to market in the Southwest. If money 
could be had at 4 per cent the producer would make more profit and 
meat would cost less to the consumer. One of the biggest beef raisers 
in the country tells you why. 


Chickens? 

The Little Farm Hen is the series of articles you must read. 
No farm is complete without its chickens, but many a farm would be 
better off without the mongrels that it keeps. Here’s a complete 
course in poultry raising for profit—read it and make the little farm 
hen fill the family purse. 


Orcharding? 

Apples Without Plowing is the easiest and best way of growing 
big crops of apples that you ever heard of. You may be too busy to 
pay much attention to the orchard, but the trees will take care of 
themselves if you follow this method. 


Farm Management? 

_ The Best Farm I Know is a series of articles from the West, the 
Northwest, the South, the Corn Belt, the Fruit Regions, written by 
experts who point out why certain farms are better than the general 
run. It will tell you how to manage your own place so it can get into 
the ‘‘best’”’ class. 

Better Marketing? 

Advertising Farm Products is only one of the solutions of the 
problem of marketing that we shall give you. The manufacturer and 
the merchant advertise; why shouldn't the man who feeds the world? 
You'll learn how if you read this.article. 


Better Home Comforts? 

The Woman’s Department is a weekly magazine in itself for 
the wife and mother. If you want new recipes we have them. If you 
want new ideas in fancy work we have them. If you want the latest 
styles in dress we have them. If you are interested in short cuts in 
housework we'll explain them to you. 


Business 
You need 


If farming 
is your 
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Straight Talk 


on Plows —no.2 


The first p2-t of your plow to wear out is the Share. No other part of a Plow 
is of so much innportance in the matter of draft, as the Share. 

Until a few years ago all plow shares were practically alike. They were 
bought in the open market—three-ply steel—one soft layer sandwiched between 
two hard layers—all welded together. When new and hard they held a good cut- 
ting edge, but when the temper was drawn to re-sharpen them, it could not be put 
back ve ovens and a rejrigerating plant. Then, too, they were 
cusily brokcen—requiring a new Share. 

A few years ayo a stcel manufacturer of Chicago discovered a process for 
making soft-center steel from one layer instead of three, which can be safely 
re-tempecred any number of times. 

By a secret process known to and used only by the one manufacturer (now the 
Moline Plow Co.) the outside surface—one-third through from each side—is as hard 
as the hardest steel, yet the center is soft and fibrous. 

This makes a Steel Share tough—tougher than the steel plate used on U. 5S. 
battleships—a steel which will stand jars and strains that would break ordinary 
three-ply stecl into fragments. It makes a steel share which can be successfully 
re-tempered any number of times by the Farmer or his Blacksmith, 

These wonderful Shares are 


ACME STEEL SHARES 


Any Farmer can keep an ACME 
Share as hard and sharp as new—keep 
a keen cutting edge on it, as long as 
the share lasts—and with a bonafide 
guarantee that the Share will not 
break in the field or when 
re-tempering. 

The factory which manufactures 
them, together with its secret pro- 
cess, is owned by the Moline Plow 
Co., and it is now devoted exclusively 
to making ACME Steel Shares and 
Moldboards for MOLINE Plows. 

More than one million farmers are 
today using ACME Steel Shares and 
Moline Plows. 

They are using them because they 
find them easier on their teams— 
do not have to be sharpened as 
frequently as others—have perfect 
scouring qualities and cost no more 
than others. 

You should demand ACME Shares, and insist on your blacksmith 
hardening them after sharpening. 

Your FLYING DUTCHMAN Dealer sells the BEST EVER and other MOLINE 
Plows with ACME SHARES. See him, and write us for our 


ry FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOKLETS 


Moline Plow Co. 


Dept. 20 MOLINE, ILL. 


Gold! Here itis! 
$1,000 Easy! 


\ Every winter—when farm work is 
’ light—you can clean up $600 to $1000 
shelling corn for farmers all around you. Lots 
¢ of hustlers with Sandwich Corn Shellers make 
more than that. They get first call and biggest pay for 
shelling the neighborhood crop. For every thoughtful 
farmer wants the cleanest, best looking corn to market. 
He knows from boyhood up that Sandwich-shelled corn grades highest. 


SANDWICH .ic-. CORN SHELLERS 


They ck 
job by hand F< 
wi 





without expensi 





Repeated blows with a 
heavy hammer fail to 
break ACME Shares. 


One blow with a light 
hammer breaks other 
Shares. 













































Combination right 
angte and paraiiel 
belt attachment 
geared, too, if you 
: want it. 
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200 to 250 
br 


u. per . 
clean as a whistle 





sides 


not rub, scrub nor mash the corn orcob. You could not do a neater, cleaner 


} r Sandwich Shellers are built on the hand-shell principle. 
iely copied, they are yet to be equaled after 57 years of leadership! 


The frame is selected oak with iron top and organization of branches and agencies 


And though 


heavy iron side panels They can’t wear out. everywhere. 
William Arnold, Red Oak, Jowa, shelled 1400 bu. 
in 7 hours (fast fall with a Sandwich §-hole, in G f BR ke FREE 
constant use since 186s! rea oo. 
Made in 2, 4,6 ar -hole sizes, easy adjust- Every wide-awake man witha team or 
le spout front, tilti steel plate elevator never an engine should write quick for our Free 





Corn Sheller Book and we will turn your 
idle power into gold. 

Wherever you live, however much or 
little corn there is to shell, our book shows 
a Sandwich Sheller built to meet your 
profits by selling direct needs. A postal brings it postpaid by 
to ycu through our own return mail. Address today without fail 


Sandwich Mfg. Co., 240 € St., Sandwich, Ill. 


needs to come off, patent force feed, strongest 
feeder chains in use on any shellers, biggest 
163 capacity with least power 
and lightest draft. 

Je cut out the jobbers’ 
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Every Thinking Farmer 


who has to ye on “‘the bucket brigade" for water from a distant 
well can now have running water right inside of every building, at lit- 
tle or no expense. He can save miles o work and 4 big pile 
of dollars by installing one of the 300 


Goulds Reliable Pumps 


Think of simply twisting a faucet and having a stream of fresh water, under pres 
sure, gush forth—in the kitchen, the bath-room, the barn, the wush-house or wher- 
ever you need it! A Goulds Reliable Pump gives you a private water- 
works system as good as a city’s without care or considerable cost. 
Get This Free Boo Oar beautifal new illus- 
trated book, **Water Sup- 

ly for the Country Home,” tells all about Goulds mps— 
ow they provide a complete, *‘always ready’’ water supply; 
how they protect vour buildings from fire; how they solve 
@very water problem in existence. Write for a copy today. 
The Goulds Mfg.Co., 98 W. Fall St., Seneca Falls, N.Y. 
*“Largest Manufacturers of Pumps for Every Service’’ 
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to $1,500 a ve 
ahead 


That winter cholera broke out among 


ar and told him to zg 


the hogs Black telephoned me. at 
once I told him to vaccinate Before 
he could get a veterinarian 100 hogs 
had died The veterinarian came and 
advised the serum alone method For 
a time the cholera seemed checked, 
but a few months later” broke out 
again, and continued in the herd for 
over a year 

Soon after the trouble with cholera, 


Black telephoned to say that some of 
our nicest calves had died. Their hind 
quarters had swollen up and he could 
hear a crackling noise when he passed 
his hand over them. We lost ten 
calves in this manner before we found 
it was blackleg and prevented its fur- 
ther spread by vaccination. 

The next spring was unusually wet, 
and as a result our first crop of al- 
faltfa was badly damaged. The dagoes 
threatened to go on strike. It seemed 
that some syndicalist or industrial 
worker of the world had been talking 
to them. The second cutting was 
short because of insect trouble. Small 
brown beetles and greenish worms 
were eating the leaves. 

John Black had worked hard 
year in the face of the most discour- 
aging obstacles He was a very re- 
ligious man, and he came into the of- 
fice to tell me that he had the idea 
that God looked with disfavor on doing 
things in a different way from your 
neighbor. He thought the alfalfa beet- 
les were a visitation of Divine Provi- 
dence. I told him that the thing to do 
was to send samples to the entomolo- 


for a 


gist at the state experiment station 
and find out how to get the best of 
them, 

When winter came on and he didn’t 


have to work so hard, his spirits picked 
up. Things had commenced to go bet- 
ter again. He really understood stock 
and enjoyed handling it whether things 
went right or wrong. He had bought 
an unusually good bull and the calves 
the following spring pleased him 
greatly. 

In the meantime father’s health had 
improved, and I having mastered the 
essentials of business, was looking 
forward to a very interesting time on 
the farm. Full of enthusiasm that 
spring, I wanted to try out some dif- 
ferent kinds of corn; I hoped to ex- 
periment with varying combinations of 
fertilizers, and was rather looking for- 
ward to the prospect of studying cheap- 
er and quicker ways of putting up 
alfalfa John and I talked over the 
advisability of putting the first cutting 
into the silo. 


his 








But that spring my father died and 
for a year I left the farm entirely to 
Black. Late the following winter he 
brought me a complete statement of 
the outgo and income as follows: 

OUTGO 

In NOT ois wiv wba ..$ 1,500 
SPINES TRUM 5 oo Ss 2 1dK owe wee 1,700 
TEIUEMOEN? Gig sensi ks siac3 e065 250 
SOUR UNEER INN ts cig Sus iG we Oe 200 
eS ae ee PE ee 100 
Corn 22,000 bus. @ 60c........ 13,200 
Straw 600 tons @ $2.00........ 1,200 
Tankage, 5 tons @ $50.00 250 
Steers, 180,000 Ibs. @ 7ec....... 12.600 
Horses, 40 @ $200 each........ $000 
ERR MRENCNO IND acevo in dS Sis 3 wh mi, 200 

Total expense.............$39,200 

INCOME. 

Steers, 270,000 Ibs. @ 814c..... $22,950 
Hogs, 75,000 Ibs. @ 8c......... 6,000 
Horses, 40 @ $180.:........5. 7,200 
Pure bred young stuff, 30 head.. 3,000 
Alfalfa hay, 100 tons.......... 1,200 

TOR) SOONG: 6:ki6ces ns seen $40,350 

Where was the trouble? One thou- 
sand one hundred and fifty dollars 


to serve as interest on an investment 
of $35,000 in land, live stock, and ma- 
chinery was not enough. The alfalfa 


‘> 














Farming Experiences of a Rich Man’s Son 
(Continued from page 1719) 


had yielded splendidly; 75 acres of it 
had gone five tons to the aers The 
rest of the farm in silage corn had 


grown the best crop in all the country 
around We could not hope to raige 
larger crops, but we could hope to 
spend less. The machinery, buildings 
and tax expense could not be reduced, 
The big items of expense were corn, 
steers and horses. T had not watched 
the markets closely enough in buying 
them. By learning to know the com- 
mission men in Chicago I felt sure that 
a saving of $500 could be made on the 


steers and horses The corn IT would 
hereafter buy on a water dry basis, 
subject to moisture test. 

Was a $1,500 salary too much for 
Black? No, I couldn't reduce that for 
there was not a man to be found for 
less with intelligence to run the place, 

Possibly in another year the dago 
labor account could be reduced? Sey- 


enteen hundred 
bor expense on 


dollars was heavy 
a 160-acre farm. 
But after I had thought carefully 
over the whole matter J came to the 
conclusion that our big money was to 


la- 


be made in keeping pure bred stock, 
Instead of buying our horses every 
spring and selling each fall we must 


keep pure bred or grade Percheron 
brood mares. Our hogs must be pure 
bred. Our breeding cows were already 
pure bred but we must get more out 


of our young stuff by persistent adver- 
tising and exhibiting. The pure bred 
business would pay because year after 
year of steady work in a given direc- 
tion would build up reputation. It was 
by placing your work on a long-time 
basis that you made a big thing in 
farming. To make a really genuine 
success I saw that it would be neces- 
sary for a family to keep at the same 
line of work generation after genera- 
tion. 


I also perceived that it was foolish 
for me to think of running the farm 
from the office. Black was a good 


man, but he didn’t watch things close- 
lv enough. I felt sure that labor went 
to waste under his management. 

In myself I observed a_ tendency 
toward fads. Whenever I read a sta- 
tion bulletin or farm paper I got some 
brilliant, new idea which I insisted 
that Black should try out. Black was 
interested for a while, but after a time 
became tired of it. 


To make the story short, my farm 
went the way of so many rich men's 
farms. I became absorbed in the coal 


business in town and sold the farm to 
Black at cost price. 


The neighbors are wondering if 
Black will continue the old system of 
alfalfa and silage with no pasture. I 


rather doubt it, for he is very conserv- 
ative and besides his finances 
stretched to the breaking point and he 
has no credit with which to buy feed- 
ing steers. 

He was telling me the other day that 
thought the dairy business would 
he just the thing He would buy bis 
Miolstein cows and feed them mainly 
on silage and alfalfa with but a 
few pounds of corn in addition during 
the winter. If he does this I think he 
will make good money. He has three 
boys who can milk and the milk can be 
sent in whole to the city for fourteen 
cents a gallon. 

A few of the neighboring farmers ar¢ 
beginning to grow alfalfa and most of 
them have a silo. Some of them 
that they would raise more alfalfa, but 
they don’t have the time to fool with 
it. 

I never regretted my youthful ex- 
periment at farming. Some day I want 
to try it again. If I had the money I 
believe I could put the farming of the 
country on a business basis. The 
greatest difficulty would be in handling 
human nature. The experiment sta- 
tions have taught us the scientific 
truths underlying farming. But who 
knows the laws of the agricultural 
mind? 
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Review 
(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
gon {or December 28, 1913.) 


The lessons of the past quarter cover 
a period of about forty-five years, and 
furnish about ten instances of the re- 
sults of the testing out of the nation 
and of their leaders, in order to devel- 
ness for taking possession of the 


op fit 
sed land. At the time the lessons 


promi 


begin they had not been more than a 
couple of years out of bondage in 
Egypt For about a year they had 
been resting, so to speak, at Mount 


Sinai and in the neighborhood and par 
ticularly around the great oasis of 
Feiran, Which furnished them with an 
abundance of water and pasture for 
their live stock, and where the condi- 
tions of life were comparatively easy. 
They had received their moral law, 
civil law, and the Levitical or cere- 
monial law. They had formally ac- 
knowledged or ratified the latter as 
had become an 


given by Moses, and 
organized community. They had es- 
tablished their system of sacrifices, 


all of which tended to make them live 
cleanly lives and to realize human 
sinfulness, and gave them some con- 
ception of the great fundamental doc- 
trine of atonement. 

They were now ready to move for- 
ward to the promised land and, possi- 
bly about the third day of their jour- 
ney there came a trying time, which 
tested both the people and Moses. 
The conditions of life had been fairly 
easy for them during the past year. 
They were now compelled to subsist 
on manna, which they had to gather 
for themselves, Limited to this one 
article of diet, they complained of the 
lack of flesh to eat, and longed for 
the cucumbers, the melons, the leeks, 
the onions and garlic of Egypt. They 
apparently laid all the blame on Moses 
for their present hardships and all 
the hardships they had endured since 
they left Egypt. They really blamed 
him for persuading them to escape 
from bondage. (The man or the na- 
tion that will not endure hardship for 
the sake of future happiness is not fit 
to realize that happiness.) Moses 
complained that the whole burden had 
been put on him, and that he was not 
able to stand it. We are somewhat 
surprised to hear him ask to be put 
out of his wretchedness. The fact is 
that Moses had been doing too much. 
He was overworked. His prayer was 
answered by appointing seventy as- 
sistants, who were to be endowed with 
his spirit. The prayer of Israel was 
unswered by giving them quails, as 
they had been given them the year 
before. A plague broke out as the 
result of eating them, perhaps raw 
and spoiled. 

The next test was in the family of 
Moses himself, dealing with four mem- 
bers of it: Moses, his wife, Miriam 
and Aaron. The trouble originally was 
a family trouble. Moses had married 
n Cushite, as the inhabitants of the 
Sinaitish peninsula were called to dis- 
tinguish them from the true Egyptians. 
She was not with Moses when he led 
the children of Israel out of Egypt, but 
had returned about a year before the 
time of the lesson. Miriam naturally 
would not like her, because she had 
quarreled with Moses before he left 
the mountain country, and had gone 
back to her father. She had returned 
and the tribe had apparently been in- 
corporated with Israel. Aaron had 
failed in the administration of the laws 
while Moses was in the mountain with 
God. They complained that Moses was 
taking too much on himself; that he 
had not the monopoly of prophecying; 
that Miriam was a recognized prophet- 
ess, and that Aaron had also been giv- 
en power in prophecying. The pun- 
ishment (not by Moses but by God) 
Was swift and severe. Miriam and 
Aaron were both recognized prophets, 
but a distinction is drawn between one 
to whom the Lord reveals himself in 
a vision and one like Moses to whom 
He speaks “face to face.” Down at 
bottom, however, these people loved 
each other, for both Aaron and Moses 


plead that Miriam might be healed of 
her leprosy, the punishment that was 
visited on her because she was the 
chief offender. 
After a journey, 
in thirteen days, 


which may be made 
but probably took 
them a month, they came to the south- 
ern border of the promised land, 
called Kadesh-barnea. This time the 
people were tested to determine their 
fitness to enter in and take possession 
of the promised land, They were al- 
lowed to be the judge of their own 
fitness. Twelve men—one from each 
tribe—were sent out to spy out the 
land. They presented two reports, a 
majority and a minority, Both agreed 
as to the quality of the land, that it 
was good. They differed as to their 
ability to take possession of it. The 
reception which these two reports 
were given by the people revealed the 
fitness or unfitness of the people to 
take possession. The majority of the 
spies told what afterwards appeared 
to be true: that they were not able to 
take it, and would not be able to hold 
it if they had it. The fact that the 
people joined with these ten spies re- 
vealed their unfitness. Their unfitness 
is further revealed by the fact that 
when specifically ordered not to under- 
take the conquest in their own strength 
and by their own power, they never- 
theless undertook it and suffered de- 
feat. The punishment announced was 
that they should wander for forty 
years in the wilderness; in other 
words, that that present generation 
was unfit; and that the experiment 
was to be tried as to whether a gener- 
ation desert-born, and raised under 
hard conditions that required initiative 
and energy and endurance, would be 
able and fit to take possession. 

Then there is a gap of about thirty- 
seven vears, during which only two 
events are recorded, which need not 
be mentioned here. At the end of that 
time they are again at Kadesh-barnea. 
If we err and do wrong, the only way 
to righteousness is to go back to where 
we made the wrong choice, just as 
Bunyan's pilgrim had to go back to 
the stile from which he had wandered 
off into easy but dangerous paths. 
This time there was no spying out of 


the land. It was determined to pos- 
sess it. The only question was as to 
the route. Messengers were sent to 


their kindred, Moab and Ammon, ask- 
ing for permission to pass peaceably 
through the land; and this was_ re- 
fused. In the meantime they had be- 
gun their marching, a new generation, 
quite as undisciplined by hardship as 
their fathers had been when they start- 
ed on their way to Sinai. Here again 
they failed to endure the test. They 
not only failed to endure the test, but 
rebelled against their leaders, whom 
the younger set probably regarded 
as too old to conduct an expedition of 
this kind. Moses and Aaron were both 
deeply discouraged, at which we need 
not wonder. They had lost confidence 
in the people. Forgetting that the ex- 
pedition from the start was under Di- 
vine guidance, Moses, when told to 
speak to the rock, instead of speaking 
to it struck it twice and, worse than 
that, gave vent to his feelings against 
the people, calling them rebels, and 
saying, “must WE fetch you water out 
of this rock?” As a punishment for 
this Moses and Aaron were not to en- 
ter the promised land. 

Lesson five reveals one of the 
strangest characters in all history, sa- 
cred or profane. Balaam, a man of 
great ability and profound knowledge, 
a worshiper of the same God as Moses, 
was asked by the king of Moab to pros- 
titute his knowledge for money by curs- 
ing Israel. He was overpowered in his 
attempt to curse them. Having failed 
to secure the coveted reward, he 
worked in an underhanded way by ad- 
vising his Midianite friends to seduce 
the children of Israel through the li- 
centious of their heathen festivals, to 
thus deprive them of the favor of their 
God and bring upon them merited pun- 
ishment. To get the bearing of this 
interesting story read the 22d, 23d and 
24th cnapters of Numbers and part of 





the 31st. 





(The sixth lesson is the temperance 
lesson.) The seventh lesson gives de- 
tails of the death of Moses, his view 
of the promised land, his death and 
burial in an unknown grave at the age 
of 120 years, with his eye undimmed 
and in full vigor. The burden of his 
work is put upon Joshua, whom Moses 
had ordained for his great work. The 
younger man was recognized by the 
children of Israel as wearing the man- 
tle of Moses. The lesson closes with 
the inspired estimate of the character 
of Moses, the only man who knew the 
Lord “face to face,” and who was rec- 
ognized as the representative of Je- 
hovah by the signs and wonders that 
he wrought. 

The eighth 
leader, the 


tells of the new 
promises that the Lord 
would be with him as he was with 
Moses, never failing or forsaking him; 
the injunction to be strong and of good 
courage; that success was sure pro- 
vided he did according to all the law 
which Moses gave him and would not 
turn to the right nor the left. He is 
particularly enjoined to take heed of 
the book of the law, to make it a mat- 
ter of study day and night; that then 
he would be prosperous and success- 
ful. Notice that three different times 
in this passage, notwithstanding all 
the promises that have been given and 
all the assurance of success, Joshua 
was enjoined to be strong and of good 
courage. No promise, no assurance 
will excuse a man for not having grit 
and erfdurance and making the best of 
his opportunities. Spiritual gifts do 
not render unnecessary the gifts which 
nature has given us. 

The ninth lesson describes the cross- 
ing of the Jordan, which must be re- 
garded as miraculous, no matter what 
difficulties there may be in the way of 
accepting this interpretation. The 
Jordan is one of those swiftly run- 
ning streams which wash out deep, 
which in a dry time is an insignificant 
stream, but in flood time fills the first 
bottom and the second bottom as well. 
This was flood time. The justification 
for the miracle is that the Canaanites 


lesson 


would feel perfectly safe as long as 
the river was bank full, but would be 
paralyzed with fear when they heard 


that the whole camp of Israel, various- 
ly estimated at from one hundred thou- 
sand to two million people, had crossed 
quietly and safely by the power of 
their God, Jehovah. 

The tenth lesson tells of the fall of 
Jericho, a well fortified city several 
miles from the crossing of the Jordan. 
It must have surprised the inhabitants 
to see that no immediate attack was 
made on the city, that they delayed 
perhaps two or three weeks or a month 
engaged in religious exercises and the 
rite of circumcision of at least half the 
male population; and that when they 
did attack it they used no weapons, but 
simply marched around the city which 
every in- 


was doomed to destruction, 
dividual without regard to age or sex, 
and the property, whether perishable 


or imperishable, must all be tried with 
fire. 

(Lesson eleven.) As stated in dis- 
cussing the last lesson, the entire prop- 
erty of the city was accursed. What- 
ever could be destroyed with fire was 
consumed; what passed through was 
considered as purified. It is very re- 
markable that even with the strict 
command not to touch the accursed 
thing, there was but one act of disobe- 
dience reported, that of a man whose 
covetousness was kindled to the point 
of rebellion by the sight of a goodly 
Babylonish garment and what in those 
days would be a fortune in the shape 
of gold and silver. His sin was not 
merely in listening to the suggestion 
of covetousness, not merely in taking 
what was forbidden, but in dissemb- 
ling and concealing it, in which his 
family must have shared. 

The children of Israel were tested 
in their dependence upon the Lord for 
the destruction of Jericho. Joshua was 
tested in the crossing of the Jordan, 
and with him the priests that bere the 
ark of the covenant, and the people. 
The lessons of the quarter are thus a 
series of tests of the leaders and also 
of the masses. The lesson of it all is 
that when a man or a nation is chosen 
for a great work, they must first be 
tested out, and then in case of failure 
receive punishment that is fitted to the 
people and the times in which they 
live. 

The twelfth lesson is the Christmas 
lesson, taken from the first chapter of 
John, and is a prelude to that gospel. 
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NOsopy can eek yon * Setter engine 
bay tame \y wilt ge Te you 2; ow 
as my latest re ed Fac ices 
Direct to Users, pape 
I made the WITTE, the leader in useful- 
ness 27 years ago, when the gas engine busi- 
ness wasin itsswaddlingclothes. I have kept 
it ahead ever since, as the thousands of my 


customers testify. 
Engit eS 


Gasoline, Gas and Kerosene. 


Sizes 1% to 40 H-P, stationary and mounted, 
(skids and trucks) with detachable cylin: 
ders, vertical valves, and other features of 
merit without which no engine can be really 
high-grade. Start easily; no cranking; run 
without watching, 24 hours a day. Cheaper 
power, per horse, than others give. 


Buy Direct From Factory 


60 Days’ Free Trial. 5-Year Guaranty. 
I give you lowest facto: prices ever 
known for strictly high standard engines of 
— worth. No reasonable terms refused 
f you don't wish to pry. all carh. Get my 
new book, FREE, with latest prices. 
WITTE IRON WORKS CO. 
ED. H. WITT 1531 OAKLAND, AVE., 
KANSAS CITV, MISSOURI. 
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Kalamazoo Stove you buy. You 
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The lowa Vacuum Cleaner 


and Carpet Sweeper 


$6.50 


IDEAL 
XMAS 
GIFT 


Don't fail to take advantage of thts oppor- 
tunity to geta strong, well made three bellows ma 
chine with a brush attachment which picks up all 
lint, thread, etc. 

The price ts only 86.50. 
sold regularly through agents fore9.50. Send us your 
order direct and save agents’ commission. Machine 
{a guaranteed for one year against defects in mate- 
rial and workmanship. 

Money refunded if not setisfactory. 


COLTON BROTHERS COMPANY 
217 W. 8th &t., Des Moines, lowa 


woupasrersnemere FREE 


no smoke—no dirt—no odor. 
convenient lamp for every ag 
Cost 1-4c Per Hour—300 Candie Power 
The most simple, safe and economical 
light ever built. Better than elec- 
tricity. Gives a steady, meliow light. 
Can be carried from room to room 
without slightest danger. 
AGENT. Write for terms and terrl- 
tory. Every home a pros 
pect. They buy on sight ence 
not necessary. Big Profits. 


HOME MANUFACTURING CO., 
P. O. Box D-415 Des Moines, lowa 


” Why Not Have Best Light? 


Steel Mantle Burners. Odorlces. Smokeless, 
Give 3timesthe light of ordinary kind. Snes 
from your Sone or send 2c — 


wart Stee erbosaerins Licuyea, ut CO. 
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WALLACES’ FARMER 
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PROFIT 


If you could invest in a machine 
today—and be sure that its prop- 
er use would increase your returns 
from the oats harvest $7 per acre— 
from winter wheat harvest $6 per 
acre—from spring wheat $3 per 
acre-—over and above what you 
have been getting, remember, you 
wouldn’t hesitate before investing. 

Well, that's exactly the kind | of a eS 
you can make if you buya E 
Grain Grader and Cleaner. oF} 100 acres 
of oats some of its users have cleared 
$700 more—on 100 acres of winter wheat 
$600 more—on 100 acres of spring wheat 
$300 more. The 


HAWKEYE 


Grain Grader 
and Cleaner 


is the surest money-making machine on 
the market. it grades corn and all grains 
and grass seeds so you can plant good 
seed for big, profitable yields. It cleans 
thoroughiy -two machines in one—guar- 
anteed by the manufacturer to do all we 
claim for it, to satisfy you, to make 
money for you. 

Don't go into another season with out 
owning a HA WKEYE, so you can use 
to improve the quality of your seed ¢ 
the quantity of your yields. 

Plant corn graded by the HAWKEYE 
and you'll have three good kernels in 
every hill 97 times out of 100—and an ear 
on every stalk when corn harvest comes. 

Look into this proposition. Ask your 
dealer to show you the HAWKEYE and 
write us quick for full particulars so you 
can have one of these machines this year, 


The Maytag Co. 


Newton, lowa 


350 North St. 








The Heider Tractor 













Again Leads Them All. 


Runs Successfully on Either Gas- 
oline, Motor Spirits or Kerosene 


We have solved the fuel problem successfully. A sim- 
ple device permits the use of either — Motor 
Spirits or Kerosene at all speeds and puts o 

tractor in a class all by itself. A gallon of 
kerosene runs the Heider Tractor longer 
than a gallon of gaso!ine, and develops 

the same power, thereby doing the 
same work at less cost than any other 


tractor on the market. 
BO dic omic 
\ Pays for Itself. 


Its 4-cylinder 


» light 


practical, all- 

Ss purpose one- 
man tractor manufactured. Investigate before —_ 
ing. Write today for free book on Tractor Farmir 


HEIDER MFG. CO., °15 Main St., CARROLL, IOWA. 


SAW YOURWOQOD 


Ae + EA S DOWN 





FASILY 
\ CARRIED 





With a FOL DING SAWING MA HINE. 9 CORDS by ONE MANin 
10 hours. Send for Free catalog No showing low price and 
LATEST IMPROVEMEATS. First order secures agency. 


Folding Sawing Mach. Co.,161 W. Harrison St., Chicago, Il 


2D eR ecENGINE ma 
Bimple.durable.pow- .. 

erfui.Carefully made = 
to give satiefaction. 
34 sizes and kinds. 
Shipped anywhere 
ontrial. Fully guar- 
anteed. Send for Big 
48 page Catalog. It willJ 
belp you to buy a better, 
engine for less money. 


OTTAWA MANUFACTURING CO Cy ol 517 7 King St, Ottawa, Kansas, 


























Hunting Bee Trees 
(Continued from page 1710) 


frames, take the hive or box into which | as nice as honey they got out of the 
you have driven them, put them in the | super in their own hive at home, for 
hive; and there you are. there was no bee-bread in that, and 
The man in the picture looks like | no larvae, and it was not mashed up. 
an experienced bee hunter. He has | But somehow the instinct of the wild 
probably found bee trees before, and | COMe€S Over US, and ‘we imagine that 
| things eaten out in the woods, or un- 


is figuring on how he will handle this 


appears to have cut down only a limb, 


seeps : : | der a tree, or something that we have 
proposition. He has waited some time | taken surreptitiously, is a whole lot 
before going after this honey; for | better than what we get at home. That 
don’t you see the corn shocks = the | ig the reason why people with fine 
background of the second picture? He | homes and every comfort. will get a 


streak on them, and go out picnicking, 


split it open, and taken out the honey. | hunting or camping, stand any amount 
In the third picture, you see the limb | of hardship, and imagine it is more ° 
after the work has been done. The | fun than anything they could have at 
poor bees, distracted, don’t know what | home. 
TT , +i ta f ac > ag nek S 

to do. They will die; for, as he has | There are a great many things we 
put it off until the corn is in shock, | would like to tell you about bees, about 
there is no chance for them to make | their wisdom, their instinct of coop- 
any more honey, and it is hardly worth | eration, the peace and order that reign 
while to feed them. If they have no | jn the hive; about the nurse bees, who 
honey, they have no comb, unless he | have an instinct for nursing apparent- 
gives it to them. Bee men say it takes ly from the moment they are dry; 
twenty-five pounds of honey to make about the guards. the soldiers who 
a pound of comb. That's the reason | Keep watch over the hive and attack 
why bee-keepers keep all the old any enemy, however large, and sacri- 
combs—to save the bees from the trou- | fice themselves in attempting to save 
ble of making any. the hive; for when a bee stings, it 


In the fourth picture we see the re- | loses its stinger and is a dead bee. We 


ward. The young man has his wife | would like to tell you about their care 
with him, and his children; and there | of the queen, how they feed her and 
are three tin buckets and a wash-tub | guard her: and then, when she ceases 
holding the comb. It is unusual to get | to lay enough eggs, they take her out, 
that much honey from one tree. He | kill her, and put a new queen in her 
has a young fellow to help him, and | place. Everything in the bee-hive is 
they are all eating the honey as though | gauged for efficiency. If men had as 
it were delicious. We will venture the | much sense as bees, it would be a 


assertion, however, that it is not half 





mighty fine thing for this world. 


“After Me the Deluge” 


(Continued from page 1706) 


more certain than that the prosperity 
of the nation and even the permanency 
of its institutions depends on main- 
taining the fertility of the soil. 

In the same article our correspond- 
ent states that he refuses to rent his 
land for anything else than grain rent, 


man who undertakes to restore such 
land will find out that he has a diffi- 
cult contract to fill: For putting ferti!- 
ity into land even by growing clover is 
a costly process, and still more so by 
using commercial fertilizers, as every 
man who has undertaken it can testify. 
It is time for mien who own land in the 


and a a that getting | western states to take their bearings 
twenty-five acres in grass last year and see in just what direction they 
cost him three hundred dollars, and are going. To anyone who reads the 


that unless “the sixty-acre farmer full 
feeds at least twenty cows and steers 
and keeps them up and saves the ma- 


history of agriculture, certain things 
should be plain. You can no more 
keep on taking fertility out of the soil 


nure,” he “doubts if it pays to keep | at your pleasure, than you can take 

any.” money out of the bank without mak- 
In one sense that is true, for the car | ing deposits. 

load is the economical unit of trans- This is a matter for the considera- 


portation; but when lands become ex- 


tion of the individual farmer and land 


hausted until they refuse to grow clo- owner; but it is also a pubiic matter 
ver, where are we going to get the | in which all classes are interested. 
ae r[20 nue? 7 - =t i a . 
grass to keep cows Worse still, | The country banker and the grain 
where are we going to get men to} dealer see clearly what is coming 
feed cattle? For the art of growing | They see that with a waning soil fer- 
and feeding cattle is a much higher | tility deposits dwindle, and the bank 
art, and more difficult to acquire than | and the elevator become an unprofit- 
that of growing grain. That's the | able investment. The interest which 
main reason why there are so few cat- | they have manifested in the farmer 
tle on the corn lands of Illinois as | for two or three vears. and which 
compared with forty years ago. The | some resent and look on with sus- 
art has become a lost art in many sec- | picjon, is not so much for any particu- 
tions. It cannot be acquired ina yearor | Jar love for the farmer personally 
two. Ordinarily it must be acquired in | above other classes of men. They 
youth. A man must grow into it just ; Jove him for the grain and live stock 
as he acquires the art of farming. he produces. They want him to pros- 





The individualist may say: “Let | per because their prosperity is bound 
posterity take care of itself. Ill take | up with his. Their suggestions are 
care of myself.’”’ Perhaps he will, and | no less valuable on that account. They 
perhaps not. During the present spec- | simply see a little farther than the in- 
ulative mania—which is not common | dividualistic farmer sees: and they 
to any one state west of Ohio—men |} are trying to help the farmer in order 


may get rid of wornout lands; but the | that they may help themselves. 
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WEBSTER MAGNETO 





Wy 
a is the best insurance agains 


















engine trouble. It starts the en. 
gine without cranking; gives it 
more power and saves fuck. The 
Webster is an inductor type Mag. 
neto—Tripolar, Oscillating. Tosay 
that is far superior and unlike any 
other is putting it mildly. ft \ 
has no brushes, moving wires, \ 
commutator \ 
or collector rings. 
It requires no bat- 
teries, coils, long 
wires or 

switches. 

It is water, oil 
weather proof; effic- 
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Y) ient, durable and | 
Y, dependable. Has minimum wear, 
Ya is an integral part of engine. Let 


us tell you more about the w 
derful Webster Magneto. It isa 
marvelous invention that is revo. 
lutionizing engine ignition. 

Don’t buy or use an engine that 
is not equipped with a Webster 
Magneto. May we send our — 
trated catalog 


The Webster Electric Co. 
Dept. 23 Racine, Wis. 
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A perfect seed bed is as important as to sow or 

plant. The Western Pulverizer, Packer and 

Mulicher makes it -—- ieaves a joose mulch on top to 

retain moisture —all in one operation, and doubles 

crop_profits, Made in 8 sizes, 1 and 3 sections. 
Price $22 and up. 











THESE WHEELS ARE THE 
SECRET OF OUR 
SUCCESS, 










circular 
giving val- 
uable informa- 
tion, ‘How to Pre- 
paro Soll for Better 
Crops.’ Describes ma- 
chine, its principle and ad- 
vantages. Gives testimonials 
from farmers, proving its value for 
all crops. Send for it today. 
WESTERN LAND ROLLER CO. 
mums Box {6 © Hastings, Nebr. 





































Thinkof it! Youcannow 
buy Schmelzer’s New 
Davis Hammerless 
Breech Loading Shot- 
un—the famous ‘‘Game 
etter’ gun, embodying every 
up-to-date device known to mod- 
ern shotgun building—in either 12 
or 16 gauge, <7 or 3) in. barrel 
for oniy $12.75—or Schmelzer’s 
How Davis Double Barrel 
Hammer Shotgun for on! 
$9.75—all delivery charges prepaic 
These famous “Game Getter” 
uns will withstand Nitro 
owder, and are sold on 
Schmelzer's positive aran- 
tee to be exactly as represented 
—to give you perfect shooting sat 
isfaction—or your money will be 
cheerfully refunded. Send for 
our Big FREE Catalog. 
Largest Sporting Goods 
House in the World. 
Big Xmas Toy Catalog Free. 





FREE 
160-Page 


BOOK 











Box 102, KANSAS CITY, MO, 


BECOME AN ENT 





10 





Expert automobile mechanics get $100 to $1504 
month, demonstrators and salesmen more. Good 
jobs are going begging—there are not enough ex- 
perienced men to fill them—because the automo- 
bile industry is growing faster than men can be 
trained. Equir yourself for a good salary as ex- 
pert mechanic or for entering the automobile 
business for yourself. Oursis the largest and! : yest 
equipped auto schoolin the west, the only school 
in Nebraska with its large building dev oted ene 
tirely to automobile training. Complete machine 
shops, all accessories, many makes of autos. 
Individual experience in large touring cars. 
Write for booklet. 


__ NATIONAL AUTO TRAINING ASS'N. 
244 North 20th Street, OMAHA, NEB. 


DORSCH ICE PLOW 


One man and a horse can cut more 
ice in a day with it than he will use. 
Guaranteed to beat 20 men with saws! 

Cuts double row; cakes uniform, 
any size and thickness. Two 











Please mention this paper when writing. 
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Dec. 19, 1913. 


WALLACES’ 


FARMER 





Profits—FREE 


The new issué of the famous Old Trusty book is 
now ready to mail. Send Johngon your name and 
get the bedrock Ray on making profits with 
chickens. Learn how Johnson started half a mil- 
lio people the simplest and easiest way with his 


No other maker can 
Old Trusty : come within $4 or $5 
a s_ 1914 


prices on this highest quality uses nd John- 























P vays freight. Orders 
fi i the day received— 
90 days trial. You suc- 


ceed or trade back. 
Write at once for new 
book whether 
pow or not. 
JOHNSON 
Incubator Man 
Clay Center, Nebraska 
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“If I were buying a 
dozen incubators 
they would all be 
Queens.” 


C.E. GRAGG, Butter, Me. 











Mr. Gragg wrote after 
he had taken off two 
%* hatches. The grand 
record of the 


Queen Incubator 


is built on service. You can depend on good hatches 
every time you fill it with fertile eggs. =, build honestly, 
so your machine will last many See my 1914 
Model with its 28 Special Features, "Toine a higher 
price for other incubators will not get you a better 
hatcher. Send for finely illustrated 1914 catalog. 
P.M. eo Incubator Man 
Box 32, Lincoln, Neb. 


Pil Start You 


and Keep You Going Right 
in the POULTRY Business 


My World-famous high-quality incubators 
and brooders, and my Free Poultry Lessons 
make success @asy and sure for you! 


SUCCESSFUL 


Incubators and Brooders 
are made right, and with the free advice and lessons I give 
my customers, no one can possibly fail to make biggest 
hatches of aes chicks. Write me. A postal brings 
all facts, prices and proposition. “‘Proper Care 
end Fe en oF Chicks, Ducks and Turkeys’’—sent for 
10c, Suecessful Grain Sprout- 
ers furnish green food, make 
hens lay in winter, Ask 
about my high grade poultry 
all leading varieties. 

J. 8. Gilerest, Pres. 
~ Des Moines Incubator Co. 
81 Second St., Des Moines, la, 

























Big Money in Poultry 
Get the Facts! «ir 


poultry 


making money the Belle City way. ey 
Book of ‘ “Hatching 


tell you how in my new 
Facts.’’ Free to you. Illus- 
trates in actual colors my 
8-Times World’s Cham- 
pion Belle City 

You get an exact duplicate 
of the prize winning World’s Cham- 
ae machines. Backed by my Money- 











id. 1,2 
ack Guaranty. Jim Rohan, Months’ io Test 
Belle City Incubator Co., Box 12, Racine, 
POULTRY. 





** Profitable Poultry,"* 128 

SG Latest Book pages practical facts, lowest 

prices on fowls,eggs, incubators,etc. 180 beau- 

my tiful pictures. Latest improved methods to 

raise poultry.All about Runner ducks, ” other 
varieties pure-bred poultry only 5 cents 

Berry’s Poultry Farm, Box 105, Clarinda, la 


PFILE’S 65 Varieties 


AND and Water Fowls. Farm- 
raised stock, with — = season. 
Send 2c for my valuable illustrated de- 
scriptive Poultry Book for 1914. Write 
Henry Pfile, Box 632 Freeport, Il. 


Puro-Bre@ 
£ Chickens,Ducks, 
4 Geese, Turkeys, 


also Incubators, Supplies 


Dogs. Send 4c for large Poultry book 
Incubator Catal 


og and Price List. 
H.H. HINIKER, Box36 Mankato, Minn. 

















S. C R ] RED © Cockerels for sale from $1.50 
siitansdiateas to 410. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
MES. A. C. LANHAM, Aurelia, Iowa 





yURE bred Bourbon Red turkey hens $3, and gob- 
blers 85 each. Mrs. M.J. Teigland, EJmore, Minn. 
TIGOROUS Single Comb Rhode Island Red cock- 
erels from winter laying strain, $1.50 each. Mrs, 

P. ©. Stone, Tipton, lowa. 








~~ bred, best strains, 


Bo RBON Red turkeys, 
C. E. Beaty, Astoria, IIL 


non-roving and hardy. 





UFF Rocks—High scoring. prize winning cock- 
erels, cock birds and pullets for sale. Heavy 


laying strain. Prices right. G. M. Swarts, R. 1, 
Dixon, Ill. 





FHITE Wyandotte cockerels, cheap in price, good 

in quality. Alsoa few choice Silver Spangled 

Hamburg cockerels now for sale. Write me. Geo. 
W. Price, Pioneer, Iowa. 





OSE Comb Red cockerels, $1.25 each. Extra good 
utility flock. Mrs. J. J. Boatman, Barnes City, Ia. 





OSE Comb Brown Legho-n hens, 87 and upwards 
per dozen. Mrs. Frank Shryack, Colchester, Ill. 





i we Rose Comb Brown Leghorns. Choice cock- 
erels $1.25 each, 6 for 86, 12 for $10.50 if ordered 
soon, to make room. B. D. Runyon, Fillmore, Iil. 





WOR SALE-—Single Comb White Leghorn cocker- 
els. Write your wants and for show record. 
M. E. Page, Madrid, Iowa. 





ao big boned greenish glossy. black eyed 
Langshans, $5 each. Good breeders, three for 


$5—cockerels, pullets. H. Osterfoss, Hedrick, lowa. 


and Coille . 





A Merry Christmas to My 
Partner 


My hen and I are in partnership. I 


furnish the food, and house, she lays 
the eggs. I fear she has the worst 
side of the bargain, for any time I 


want to, I can behead her. She cannot 
quit work without endangering her life, 
and she cannot do her work satisfac- 
torily unless I provide her the means. 
Since I am a not too careful gleaner 
of the fields, she is able to pick up a 
good deal herself which helps in egg 
production, but taking it the year 
around she is largely dependent on me. 
One would think of such a partnership 
that naturally I would want to do my 
share since I get all the profit, but 
sometimes she is imposed on. 

Occasionally I am busy, and let her 
take care of herself, or I have the 
children throw her a little wheat or 
corn. The Missouri Poultry Depart- 
ment tells me this is a mistake. They 
say if I fed her nothing but wheat all 
year, she would have had enough pro- 
tein, which is 12 per cent of the white 
of the egg, to make 140 eggs, and 
enough fat to produce three eggs a 
day, but only enough ash to have 
placed the shell upon thirty eggs. 
Since we all like our eggs in the shell, 
that kind of a ration would not be 
economical for me to feed. 

If I fed her corn only, my hen would 
get very fat, her comb and face, like 
the blood surcharged face of an apo- 
plectic, would turn very red, making 
me believe she was laying, and then 
some morning I would find her dead 
under the roosts, perhaps in the nest 
box. (The hen is such a faithful crea- 
ture that she will try to lay even 
though her egg organs are encased in 
fat, and her liver swollen to twice its 
normal size from overwork.) 

As 47 per cent of the yolk and 80 
per cent of the albumen of the egg is 
water, my hen needs a drink frequent- 
ly while she is manufacturing eggs for 
me. She is rather stubborn about this. 
If I fail to fill her fountain she will 
drink from filthy ditches, sink-drains, 
barnyard pools or any other place she 
can find water. I am ashamed of her 
depraved taste, and sometimes I have 
imagined after her water fountain had 
been neglected during a specially busy 
season that I could taste the barnyard 
in her eggs. Of course I sold them 
when they were not of good flavor, but 
I have thought that selling badly 
flavored eggs might not be the best 
way to increase the demand, and con- 
sequently the price. On the whole 
am well pleased with my partner. She 
works for her board, she makes no 
complaints; if the wind blows in on 
her at night, she looks a little bleary 
about the eyes next morning, and 
stands huddled up in the sunshine for 
a day or two, but she’s gritty! She 
lays as long as she can. It makes me 
feel good, I tell you, to sit comfortably 
by the fire after a good hearty meal 
of meat and potatoes and pie, and hear 
my hen cackle over laying an egg on 
what she could pick up during the day. 
If she should take the sulks at any 
time, and get the unreasonable notion 
that she ought to have the balanced 
ration poultry papers talk about, she 
will make a chicken dinner worth 75 
cents. As I only paid 50 cents for her 
I am well satisfied. So here’s to my 
partner—the hen—the only animal that 
deposits a source of revenue in the 
coop in a package ready for market! 





Chickens do not want too much glass 
in the poultry house; such a house is 
subject to extremes of temperature, 
warming up when the sun shines, and 
radiating a corresponding amount of 
heat at night. Birds that are confined 
all day in a house with glass front be- 
come tender, and freeze their combs 
readily. Chickens can stand severe 
cold if it is dry cold, but a damp, cold 
atmosphere is very harmful. Better 
remove part of the window and sub- 
stitute muslin covered frames in an 
over-glassed house, 





The Way X-Ray 
Places the Heat 


Right Everywhere 


Central Heating Plant of X-Ray distrib- 
utes heat with exact evenness, 












You get the X-Ray idea at a glance. 
is the only right way to heat. 








construction—and it’s patented. 






—in the middle. 






need xever touch it. 








The 
Others use five gallons. 


Think of tt 
You put oil in the X- oA en 








is just as far ahead of old-fashioned brood- 
ers, as the X-Ray Incubator is ahead of oth- 
er incubators. 


Send for FREE X-Ray 
Book No. 46, 


It shows you the way. It answers every 
question. It puts you in touch with the meth- 
ods the big successful poultry raisers are us- 
ing all over the country. 

X-RAY INCUBATORS AND BROODE RS 
ARE pou Dy DIRECT FROM HE _FAC- 
You get the iste X-Ray 
aa at otits st price ES which the best 
can ai e prepay the freight. 

Write today 


X-Ray Incubator Co. 


Des Moines, - lowa 





































£ . — know it Urge 
verybody knows it. \ 
“Why didn’t they build incubators that we ay before?” 
Because the rzgh¢ construction is the last to be found. 
The X-Ray is the only incubator in the world with this 


Here you see how the lamp is placed underneath 
Distributes heat equally to every 
corner; X-Ray Automatic Trip regulates flame. 


Saves 75c to $1.25 a Hatch 
Many Dollars a Season! 
X-Ray uses only one gallon of oil for the entire hatch. 
y just once for the hatch! 


of that—you who have filled tanks every day for 21 day 
X- rooder is also centrally heated and 


The Way Others 
Try to Place It 


S Kerem = le}: 


Every other incubator tries to oe heat 
horizontally from end or side | amps. 


X-Ray Heats Every Egg Alike 
Makes Biggest Hatches! 





You 


Cas 













Brooders 
Have Central 
Heating Plant Too 








POULTRY. 


c.0. D. SHIPMENT 


sums EXTRA FINE 


We ship all the leading breeds of fine BH ag P 
the very heaviest laying strains and large, vigorous 
birds that must please, as we will ship them C, O. D. 
For great layers and show birds write for 
our very special prices. Fine seed corn. 


MACOMB FANCIERS CO., Route 11, Macomb, Ill. 


CHOICE LOT 


Rose Comb Leghorn Cockerels 


for sale at the Pike Timber Stock Farm. 


DAVENPORT & MACK, Belmond, lowa 


Choice Lot Rose Comb Brown Leg- 
horn and White Wyandotte Cockerels 


et $1.25each. Address 
CERWINSKE, Rockford, lowa 











F. M. F. 





OSE Comb Rhode Island Reds and In- 

dian Kunner Ducks A few yearling 
breeders for sale. Prices reasonable. MRS. HAR- 
LAN MACY, R. 2, Searsboro, Iowa. 





INGLE Comb Brown Leghorns exclusively—farm 
range flock, pure white ear lobe. No culls in 
flock. Selected eggs $1 per 15. 82 per 45. 64 per 100, 
$17 per 500. 8. J. Gardner, Russell, lowa. 





Best strains—strong, 


} P. R. cockerels—pullets. 
° Prices right. 


heavy birds—double mating. 
B. F. Cullison, Aledo, III. 





] OSE Comb Brown Leghorn cockerels, choice lot, 
4 $1 each, 6 for’5. G. M. West, Ankeny, la 





UFF Wyandottes—Cockerels. Bargains for 30 
B days. Mrs. Geo. DeYoe, Mason City, lowa. 





T OSE Comb Red cockerels, $2.25 each or 5 for #10, 
x deep red, extra good. Mrs. Edwin Henry, 
Ainsworth, Iowa. 





NDIAN Runner ducks and drakes, Rose Comb 
Brown Leghorn cockerels, Mammoth Bronze 
turkeys. Mrs. Fred Quire, Sully, lowa. 





POULTRY. 





r= Comb Red cockerels. Line bred for 3 years 

from Almy, Rhode Island. For several years 
Boston and Madison Square winners. $2, $3 and 94 
gets Reds that will bear inspection. Yost’s Willow 
Brook Farms, Libertyville, lowa. 





fine large ones, farm 


T CUFF Cochin cockerels, 
Mrs. Maud Grush, 


raised, from $2.00 to $10.00. 
Tarkio, Mo. 


W WANDOTTE cockerels for sale, $1.50 to $5.00 

each. These are large boned, blocky fellows 
with good combs and eyes and pure white. Address 
MRS. MARK W. EDDY, R.2, Fontanelle, lowa, 








I ARRED PLYMOUTH ROCK cockerels 
forsale. L. L. DEYOUNG, Sheldon, lowa. 





NV AMMOTH Bronze turkeys, sire scoring 96%. 
4 Mrs 








. W. R. Allee, Searsboro, lowa. 
I IGH scored Rose Comb Red cockerels. Mra. J. 
S. Dearinger, Searsboro, lowa. 
E. C. 


S C. W. Leghorn cockerels, $1 each, 6 for $5. 
). Beer, Eagle Grove, lowa. 





ARRED cockerels. prize winning strain—three, 
32.75. Mrs. Paulson, Harlan, Iowa, R. 5. 





FDURE bred R. C. W. Leghorn cockerels, $1 each. 
L Rose Tabler, Weldon, lowa. 





ee Buff Rock cockerels, white and fawn and 
white Indian Runner drakes. Funk, 
Ottumwa, Jowa. 





C. W. Leghorn cockerela for sale $1 each. E. O. 
« Armstrong, R. 1, Lewis, lowa. 





PY ane bred Black Langshan cockerels $1.50 to $2, 
and pullets #1. A.J. Jensen, Kimbaliton, Ia. 





Bey RBON Red toms, $5; hens, $3. S.C. Leg- 
horn cockerels, 6 for $5.00. Mrs. A. J. “Vitniek, 
I fudson, Iowa. 





QINGLE Comb Rhode Island Reds—Cocks, cock- 
» erels, hens, pullets. Quality high, prices low. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. H.8. Payton, Lynnville, Ia. 





Comb Brown Leghorn cockerels, 
Mrs. Clyde Nelson, Bir- 


NHOICE Single 
Indian Runner dacks. 
minghsm, lowa. 





tHOICE 8S. C. R. I. Red cockerels and pallets. 
) Write Ella Booher, Danbury, lowa. 





Orders for fine, 
Mrs, 


OSE Comb Brown Leghorns. 
large cockerels promptly filled, $1 each. 
L. A. Hodsdon, Clarksvitle, lowa. 





XISHEL White Rocks, good utility cockerels, $1.50 
and$2each. W. L. Seiberts, Mt. Carmel, Lil. 





qe Buff Leghorn cocks, cockerels. Large, 
J splendid color, shape, heads. Agnes Smiley, 
Braddyville, lowa. 


QISGLE Comb White Leghorn cockerels, bens and 
pullets from high scoring stock. Mrs. W. W 
Scott, Calamus, Iowa. 





\ THITE Holland turkeys—Hens, $3; toms, $5. 
Mrs. A. M. Sanders, Breckenridge, Mo. 





OSE Comb Rhode 
ing strain. Mrs. C. E. 


Island Red cockerels, fine lay- 
Schlots, Elmwood, Ill. 





\HOICE Rose Comb Brown Leghorn cockerels for 
J sale. Frank Dupham, Smjthboro, IU. 





te JE 8. C. Buff Orpington cockerels, $2.50 to $5; 
fine utility birds, $1.25. Neil Blair, Dayton, la. 





9R SALE—Black Langshan cockerels, $1.50 and 
$2.00 each. C. 8. Buckley, Jr., Holstein, lows 





ARRED Rock cockerels for sale at $1.50 each. 
Alvin Strukhoff, McGregor, Iowa. 





N AMMOTH Bronze turkeys. Toms, $5; hens, 
p $3.50. Guy Efnor, Monroe, Iowa. 





OR SALE—Fishel White Rock hens. pullets, cock- 
F erels from scored stock. Mrs. Lon Johnson, 
Oakland, Iowa, R 





bi ipwite Plymouth Rock cockerels, $1.50 each; 
farm raised. Mrs. A. R. Leffler, Bentonsport, la. 





AMMOTH White Holland turkeys—only a few 
left; toms $5, hens $3. Beffie Frank, Beth- 
any, 





OR SALE—A choice lot of pure bred Barred Rock 

cockerels at $1.50 each or $15 per dozen. A lim- 

ited number of specials at $1.75. Both light and 
dark shade. Address O. C. Fuchs, Early, Iowa. 








Scotch Collies | 
Pomesesian Dogs 


Shetland mies of all 
sizes, ages and colors. Write 
your wants. All of same 
good quality as usual. 


i. C. THOMPSON & SON 


Jamaica, lowa 
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Storage Battery 


is the heart of the electric lighting plant for the farm. 


No lead plate—No trouble—No acid 


The Edison Complete Lighting System will give = 
you better with less attention for a f= 
longer time, than any other. = 


Real Satisfaction Has No Substitute 4G 


Write for Catalogue D, or send l=, % 
coupon for description. Ss : 


service 














oF os 






Ww. 
Edison Storage Battery Co., 
229 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
P_ease send me information regarding 
Edison Storage Batteries 
for House-Lighting. 
Edison Complete House - Lighting 
System ( Battery, Engine& Dynamo) 
My name and address are written In margin below: 


Edison Storage Battery Co 


198 Lakeside Avenue, 
Orange, N. J. 


Chicago Office, 229 So. Wabash Ave. 














_For Over Three Generations 
Ars) |F; Old Reliable 
Peter 
Schuttler 


has been the “Standard 
Wagon of the World” without 
a competitor. Its superior 
quality, greater durability and 
satisfactory service have won 
its enviable reputation. 


Peter Schuttler 


Roller Bearing Wagons 
: Run % Lighter 


PETER SCHUTTLER CO., Chicago 


The World’s Greatest Wagon Factory Established 184S 















All Disc 
Castings Bearings 
Warranted Warranted 


Free from Flaws. 
“*Even Sowing Means 
Even Growing.”’ 
Superior Drills sow all known 
seeds—none too large; none too small. ‘The name tells a true story.”’ 
You run no risk in buying a SUPERIOR Drill. Strongest Warranty exer placed on 
a grain drill, The Superior will do your work the way you want it done a 
Superior is made in every size and every style. Send forthe Superior Catalogue. Read 


it and then go to your local dealer and insist on seeing the Superior"The Name Tells 
a True Story.” 


THE AMERICAN SEEDING MACHINE 60. ixnconroRareo 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, U.S.A. 


for Life of Drill. 

Superior Drills are 

at home in any field on 
earth. 




















this Winter to heat the ice cold water for 
your stock. Burn coal, cobs or woodin a 


COW BOY TANK HEATER 


Quickest Heater; Strongest Draft; ashes removed 
without disturbing the fire; keeps fire 24 hours; Ab- 
solutely Safe; pays for itself in 2 months with 4 cows; 


dapted 1 li 
SELF SINKING 222092, ch, acta 
convenient and efficient Tank Heater manufactured. 


OUR DISC JOINTERS {07,2 core 


bury all corn 
stalks, manure, etc., deep in the furrow where it will make 
fertilizer and not interfere with preparing best dor 
best cultivation of crop. Consult your dealer at once. Write 
for illustrated, descriptive folders. 

- ES THE WILLS MANUFACTURING CO. 
- == - = = 44 Seventh St. Mendota, Ill. 
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When answering advertisements, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


In Which Mr. Belcher Visits New York, and Becomes the 
Proprietor of “Palgrave’s Folly.” 


SYNOPSIS 
of this story is laid at Seven- 
town, the of a 
by Robert Bel- 
the place, and 
Buffum is the 


The scene 
oaks, a small eastern 
large rifle factory owned 
cher, who is the big man of 
who dominates it. Tom 
keeper of the county poor farm and in- 
sane asylum, and for reasons which will 
appear as the story unfolds, Belcher wish- 
es to continue him in this place. At the 
annual town meeting, when the care of 
the poor let to the lowest bidder, 
Rev. Mr. tries to bring about a re- 
form, but opposed by Belcher, and 
Buffum gets the contract for another 
year. Miss Butterworth, a seamstress, 
had urged Mr. Snow to make the fight, 
and is greatly disappointed at the result. 
As she leaves the meeting in tears, she 
meets Jim Fenton, a trapper, who has 
come to town to sell his furs and buy 
supplies. Jim admires her greatly, and 
offers to help her. Paul Benedict is an 
inventor who worked in the Belcher fac- 
tory and invented a valuable improvement 
for the rifle. His wife dies. he loses his 
mind, and is thrown into Tom Buffum’s 
insane ward, where Belcher wants him 
kept. As Jim Fenton leaves town, he 
meets Harry Benedict, Paul's little boy, 
who is kept in the poor-house. From him, 
Jim learns for the first time that Paul 
Benedict, his old friend, who used to hunt 
with him every fall. is in the insane ward, 
Jim tells Harry that he intends to stay 
at the poor-house that night. and wants to 
meet him secretly the next day after he 
leaves. Jim stays over night with Buf- 
fum, goes through the insane ward in the 
morning, and finds his friend, Benedict. 
Benedict recognizes Jim, and is made to 
understand that Jim will come after him 
some night, but he is to say nothing about 
it. Jim meets Harry and tells him that 
on a week from the following Saturday 
night, he will come with a horse and 
wagon for the boy and his father. Jim 
then starts for his camp in the woods, ar- 


seat 


was 
Snow 


1S 


ranging with Mike Conlin for the horse 
and such help as he may need. Jim 
meets Harry as agreed. It is a dark, 


stormy night, and he takes Benedict from 
the insane ward, without being seen, and 


they make their escape in the wagon to 
Mike Conlin’s home. From there they 
go in a canoe up the river to the new 
cabin Jim has built in the deep timber. 


3enedict thinks he is crossing the gulf to 


Abraham's bosom. It is late Sunday 
morning when Benedict's escape is dis- 
covered, and there is great consternation 


in Sevenoaks. Belcher is much excited, 
and organizes searching parties, but the 
people are suspicious of him. He starts 


on the road to Jim Fenton's home, known 
as Number Nine. Benedict nearly dies 
from change and exposure, but with good 
nursing passes the crisis and recovers his 
reason. Jim begins suit for Miss Butter- 
worth’s hand. Mr. Balfour, a lawyer 
friend, visits Jim at Number Nine. 


The shadow of a mystery hung over 
Sevenoaks for many months. Handbills 
advertising the fugitives were posted in 
all directions throughout the country, but 
nothing came of them but rumors. The 
newspapers, far and near, told the story, 


but it resulted in nothing save such an 
airing of the Sevenoaks poor-house, and 
the county establishment connected with 


the same, that Tom Buffum, who had lived 
for several years on the borderland of 
apoplexy, passed suddenly over, and went 
so far that he never returned to meet the 
official inquiry into his administration. 
The Augean stables were cleansed by the 
Hercules of public opinion; and with the 
satisfied conscience and restored self-ccm- 
placency procured by this act, the people 


at last settled down upon the conviction 
that Benedict and his boy had shared the 
fate of old Tilden—that they had lest 
themselves in the distant forest, and met 
their death alike beyond help and dis- 
covery. 

Mr. Belcher found himself without in- 
fluence in the adjustment of the new ad- 
ministration. Sevenoaks turned the cold 
shoulder to him. Nobody went to him 


with the reports that connected him with 
the flight and fate of the crazed inventor, 
yet he knew, through instincts which men 
of his nature often posses in a remarkable 
degree, that he was deeply blamed for the 
causes of Benedict’s misfortunes. It has 
already been hinted that at first he was 
suspected of knowing guiltily more about 
the disappearance of the fugitives than he 





would be willing to tell, but there ere 
only a few minds in which the suspicion 
was long permitted to linger. When 





first excitement passed away and men b 
was impossible for tiem 





gan to think, it 
to imagine motives sufficiently powerful 
to induce the rich proprietor to pursue 4 
lunatic pauper to his death. 

Mr. Belcher never had encouraged the 
neighborly approaches which, in an emer- 
gency like this, might have given him 


comfort and companionship. Recognizing 
no equals in Sevenoaks—measuring his 
own social position by the depth of his 
purse and the reach of his power—he had 
been in the habit of dispensing his society 
as largess to the humble villagers. To 
recognize a man upon the street, and to 
speak to him in a familiar way, was to 
him like the opening of his purse and 
throwing the surprise of a dollar into a 
beggar’s hat. His courtesies were chari- 
ties; his politeness was a boon; he tossed 
his jokes into a crowd of dirty employes 
as he would toss a handful of silver coin. 
Up to this time he had been sufficient unto 
himself. By money, by petty revenges, 
by personal assumption, he had managed 
to retain his throne for a long decade; 
and when he found his power partly ig- 
nored and partly defied, and learned that 
his personal courtesies were not accepted 
at their old value, he not only began to 
feel lonesome, but he grew angry. He held 
hot discussions with his image in the 
mirror night after night, in his lonely li- 
brary, where a certain measure which had 
once seemed a distant possibility took 
shape more and more as a purpose. In 
some way he would revenge himself upon 
the people of the town. Even at a per- 
sonal sacrifice, he would pay them off for 
their slight upon him: and he knew there 
was no way in which he could so effect- 
ually do this as by leaving them. He had 
dreamed many times, as he rapidly ac- 
cumulated his wealth, of arriving at a 
point where he could treat his splendid 
home as a summer resort, and take up his 
residence in the great city among those 
of his own kind. He had an uneasy de- 
sire for the splendors of city life, yet his 
interests had always held him to Seven- 
oaks, and he had contented himself there 
simply because he had his own way, and 
Was accounted ‘‘the principal citizen.’’ His 
village splendors were without competi- 
tion. His will was law. His self-com- 
placency, fed and flourishing in his coun- 
try home, had taken the place of society; 
but this had ceased to be all-sufficient, 
even before the change occurred in the at- 
mosphere around him. 


It.was six months after the reader’s 
first introduction to him that, showily 
dressed as he always was, he took his 
place before his mirror for a conversation 
with the striking looking person whom he 
saw reflected there. 

‘Robert Belcher, Esquire,” said he, “ag 
you played out? Who says played out? 
Did you address that question to me, sir? 
Am I the subject of that insulting re- 
mark? Do you dare to beard the lion in 
his den? Withdraw the dagger that you 
have aimed at my breast, or I will not 
hold myse!f responsible the conse- 
quences. Played out, with a million dol- 
lars in your pocket? Played out, with 
wealth peuring in in mighty waves? Whose 
name is Norval still? Whose are tftese 
Grampian Hills? In yonder silent heavens 
the stars still shine, printing on boundless 
space the words of golden promise. Will 
you leave Sevenoaks? Will you go yon- 
der to the metropolis and there reap, in 
honor and pleasure, the rewards of your 
enterprise? Will you leave Sevenoaks 
howling in pain? Will you leave these 
scurvy ministers to whine for their sal- 
aries, and whine to empty air? Ye fresh 
fields and pastures new, I yield, I go, I 
resign. I spurn the dust of Sevenoaks 
from my feet. I hail the glories of the dis- 
tant mart. I make my bow to you, sir. 
You ask my pardon? It is well Go!” 

The next morning, after a long examina- 
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‘ his affairs, in conference with his 
.ntial agent, and the announcement 
jelcher that he was about to start 
York on business, Phipps took 
id his trunk on a drive of twenty 
to the northern terminus of a rail- 
ne, which, with its connections, 
ear him-to the city of his hopes. 





to Mrs. 
or NeW 





ft is astonishing how mu¢h room a rich- 
“dressed snob can occupy in a railway 
hout receiving a request to occupy 
endangering the welfare of nis 
nt eyes. Mr. Belcher occupied al- 
o seats, and usually four. It was 
to see feeble women look at his 
inding supply, then look at him, and 
ass on. It was pitiful to see humbly 
reas men do the same. It was pitiful to 
ntlemen put themselves to incuon- 
rather than dispute with him his 
gl » all the space he could cover with 
his egage and his feet. Mr. Belcher 
-atched all these exhibitions with supreme 
aatisfaction. They were a tribute to his 
commanding personal appearance. [Even 
the conductors recognized the manner of 
man with whom they had to deal, and 
chun? ed him. He not only got the worth 
of his money in his ride, but the worth of 
the money of several other people. 
Arriving at New York, he went directly 











to the Astor, then the leading hotel of the 
city. The clerk not only knew the kind 
of man who stood before him recording 
nis name, but he knew him; and while he 
assigned to his betters, men and women, 
rooms at the top of the house, Mr. Beicher 
secured, without difficulty, a parlor and 
pedroom on the second floor. The arro- 
gant snob was not only at a premium on 
the railway train, but at the hotel. When 
he swaggered into the dining-room, the 
head waiter took his measure instinctively 
and placed him as a figurehead at the top 
of the hall, where he easily won to him- 
self the most careful and obsequious serv- 
ice, the choicest viands and a large degree 
of quiet observation from the curious 
guests. In the office, waiters ran for him, 
hackmen took off their hats to him, his 
cards were delivered with great prompt- 
tude, and even the courtly principal 
deigned to inquire whether he found ev- 
erything to his mind. In short, Mr. Belch- 
er seemed to find that his name was as 
distinctly ‘‘Norval” in New York as in 
Sevenoaks, and that his “Grampian Hills” 
were movable eminences that stood around 
and smiled upon him wherever he went. 

Retiring to his room to enjoy in quiet 
his morning cigar, and to look over the 
papers. his eye was attracted, among the 
“personals,’’ to an item which read as fol- 
lows: 

“Col. Robert Belcher, the rich and well- 
known manufacturer of Sevenoaks, and 
the maker of the celebrated Belcher rifle, 
has arrived in town, and occupies a suite 
of apartments at the Astor.”’ 

His title, he was aware, had been man- 
ufactured, in order to give the highest sig- 
nificance to the item, by the enterprising 
reporter, but it pleased him. The reporter, 
associating his name with firearms, had 
chosen a military title. in accordance with 
the custom which makes ‘‘commodores’ 
of enterprising landsmen who build and 
manage lines of marine transportation and 
travel, and “‘bosses’’ of men who contrel 
election gangs, employed to dig the dirty 
channels to political success. 

He read it again and again, and smoked, 
and walked to his glass, and coddled hini- 
self with complacent fancies. He felt that 
ail doors opened themselves widely to the 
man who had money, and the skili to 
carry it in his own magnificent way. In 
the midst of pleasant thoughts, there came 
arap at the door, and he received from 
the waiter’s little salver the card of his 
factor, ‘‘Mr. Benjamin Talbot.’’ Mr. Tal- 
bet had read the ‘‘personal’’ which had so 
attracted and delighted himself, and had 
made haste to pay his respects to the prin- 
cipal from whose productions he was coin- 
ing a fortune. 

Mr. Talbot was the man of all others 
whom Mr. Belcher desired to see; so, with 
&@ glance at the card, he told the waiter 
promptly to show the gentleman up. 

No man in the world understood Mr. 
Belcher better than the quick-witted and 
obsequious factor. He had been in the 
habit, during the ten years in which he 
had handled Mr. Belcher’s goods, of Je- 
voting his whole time to the proprietor 
while that person was on his stated visits 
to the city. He took him to his club 
to dine; he introduced him to congenial 
Spirits; he went to the theater with him; 
he went with him to grosser resorts, which 
do not need to be named in these pages; 
he drove with him to the races; he took 
him to lunch at suburban hotels, frequent- 
ed by fast men who drove fast horses; he 
ministered to every coarse taste and vul- 
gar desire possessed by the man whose 
nature and graceless caprices he so care- 
fully studied. He did all this at his own 
expense, and at the same time he kept 
his principal out of the clutches of gamb- 
lers and sharpers. It was for his interest 
to be of actual use to the man whose de- 
Sires he aimed to gratify, and so to guard 
and shadow him that no deep harm would 
come to him. It was for his interest to 
keep Mr. Belcher to himself, while he 
fave him the gratifications that a coarse 








seeks among the opportunities and excite- 
ments of the city. 

There was one thing, however, that Mr. 
Talbot had never done. He had never 
taken Mr. Belcher to his home. Mrs. Tal- 
bot did not wish to see him, and Mr. Tal- 
bot did not wish to have her see him. He 
knew that Mr. Belcher, after his business _ 
was completed, wanted something besides 
a quiet dinner with women and children. 
His leanings were not toward virtue, but 
toward safe and half-reputable vice: and 
exactly what he wanted consistent with his 
safety as a business man, Mr. Talbot le- 
sired to give him. To nurse his good-will, 
to make himself useful, and, as far as pos- 


sible, essential to the proprietor, and to 
keep him sound and make him last, was 
Mr. Talbot's study and his most deter- 


mined ambition. 

Mr. Belcher was seated in a huge arm 
chair, with his back to the door, and his 
feet in another chair, when the second rap 
came, and Mr. Talbot, with a radiant 
smile, entered. 

“Well, Toll, my boy,” said the proprietor, 
keeping his seat without turning, and ex- 
tending his left hand. ‘‘How are you? 
Glad to see you. Come ‘round to pay your 
respects to the Colonel, eh? How’s busi- 
ness, and how’s your folks?” 

Mr. Talbot was accustomed to this style 
of greeting from his principal, and, re- 
sponding heartily to it and the inquiries 
accompanying it, he took a seat. With 
hat and cane in hand, he sat on his little 
chair, showing his handsome teeth, twirl- 
ing his light mustache, and looking at the 
proprietor with his keen gray eyes, his 
whole attitude and physiognomy express- 
ing the words as plainly as if he had spok- 


en them: “I’m your man; now, what are 
you up to?” 
“Toll,” said Mr. Belcher, deliberately, 


‘I’m going to surprise you.” 

“You usually do,’’ responded the factor, 
laughing. 

“I vow, I guess that’s true! You fellows 
without any blood are apt to get waked up 
when the old boys come in from the coun- 


try. Toll, lock the door.” 

Mr. Talbot locked the door and resumed 
his seat. 

“Sevenoaks be hanged!’’ said Mr! Bel- 
cher. 


“Certainly.” 

“It’s a one-horse town.” 

“Certainly. Still, I have been under the 
impression that you owned the horse.” 

“Yes, I know, but the horse is played 
out.”’ 

‘“‘Hasn’t he been a pretty good horse, and 
earned you all he cost you?” 

“Well, I’m tired with living where there 
is so much infernal babble, and meddling 
with other people’s business. If I sneeze, 
the people think there’s been an earth- 
quake; and when I whistle, they call it a 
hurricane.”’ 

“But you're the king of the roost,’’ said 
Talbot. 

“Yes: but a man gets tired being king of 
the roost, and longs for some rooster to 
fight.’’ 

Mr. Talbot saw the point toward which 
Mr. Belcher was drifting, and prepared 
himself for it. He had measured his 
chances for losing his business, and when, 
at last, his principal came out with the 
frank statement, that he had made up his 
mind to come to New York to live, he was 
all ready with his overjoyed ‘‘No!”’ and 
with his smooth little hand to bestow upon 
Mr. Belcher’s heavy fist the expression of 
his gladness and his congratulations. 

“Good thing, isn't it, Toll?’ 

“Excellent!” 

“And you'll stand by me, Toll?” 

“Of course I will; but we can’t do just 
the old things, you know. We must be 
highly respectable citizens, and keep our- 
selves straight.”’ 

“Don’t you undertake to teach your 
grandmother how to suck eggs,’’ respond- 
ed the proprietor, with a huge laugh, in 
which the factor joined. Then he added, 
thoughtfully: ‘I haven't said a word to 
the woman about it, and she may make a 
fuss, but she knows me pretty well; and 
there’ll be the biggest kind of a row in the 
town; but the fact is, Toll, I’m at the end 
of my rope there. [I’m making money 
hand over hand, and I’ve nothing to show 
for it. I’ve spent about everything I can 
up there, and nobody sees it. I might just 
as well be buried; and if a fellow can’t 
snow what he gets, what's the use of hav- 
ing it? I haven’t but one life to live, and 
I’m going to spread, and I’m going to do 
it right here in New York; and if I don’t 
make some of your nabobs open their eyes, 
my name isn’t Robert Belcher.’’ 

Mr. Belcher had exposed motives in this 
little speech that he had not even alluded 
to in his addresses to his image in the 
mirror. Talbot saw that something had 
gone wrong in the town, that he was play- 
ing off a bit of revenge, and, above all, 
that the vulgar desire for display was more 
prominent among Mr. Belcher’s motives 
for removal than that person suspected. 

“T have a few affairs to attend to,”’ said 
Mr. Talbot, rising, ‘“‘but after twelve I'll 
be at your service while you remain in the 
city. We shall have no difficulty in finding 
a house to suit you, I am sure, and you 
can get everything done in the matter of 
furniture at the shortest notice. I will hunt 
houses with you for a week, if you wish.”’ 
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After 24 Hours 
in Ice— 


Your jeweler will remove a South Bend Watch from its 
frigid resting place, and it’ll be ticking off the seconds 
with the same precision as when it went in. Will any 
watch you know stand such a test? 


~South Bend” 


or professional man than in the 
pocket of a farmer or railroad 





You demand perfection in your 
harvester, your cream separator, 


your farm engine. man. And you can only get — 
See that you get as good value regulation from an expert retai 
in the watch you buy. Be sure jeweler. That is why South 


Bend Watches are never sold by 
mail. 

South Bend Watches are hand- 
some in appearance, too. Mod- 
ern, graceful, thin watches—the 
sort of watch you rejoice in show- 
ing to your friends. Ask your 
jeweler to show you the new South 
Bend “double-roller” movement,a 
marvel of mechanical ingenuity. 
And don't forget to write for our 
booklet,“*How and Whereto Select 
a Good Watch.” {t's full of watch 
pointers you ought to know. 


that it will stand the stressof farm 
conditions, the jarring and shak- 
ing that so quickly sends ordinary 
watches to the repair rack. 

The South Bend Watch w7//. 

First, because it is adjusted and 
tempered before it leaves the 
factory. 

Second, because the jeweler 
from whom you buy it regulates 
it to suit your personality. A 
watch keeps different time, you 
know, in the pocket of a merchant 


THE SOUTH BEND WATCH CO. ,122 Water St. South Bend, Ind. 
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THE TRINIDAD-LAKE-ASPHALT 


gives lasting protection to all your buildings, 

The natural oils of Trinidad Lake asphalt keep life in 
Genasco through all kinds of weather on all kinds of roofs. 

This makes them proof against rain, sun, wind, heat, cold, alkalis and 
acids. It is the economical roofing for every building on the farm. 


Ask your dealer for Genasco. The Kant-Leak Kleet comes with every roll of smooth 
surface Genasco—does away with cement and prevents nail leaks, 


The Barber Asphalt Paving Co pany Philadelphia 


‘gest producers in the wo 
of asphalt and ready roofing 
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man living in the country so naturally 


‘Well, by-by, Toll,” said Mr. Belcher, 





Agents Wanted 


Subscription representatives wanted in every neighbor- 
hood where territory is not already taken. Good proposition 
for hustling man or boy. Returns depend entirely on how 
much time you can give to subscription work. Put in what- 
ever time you can spare—an hour a week, each Saturday 
afternoon, or more as your regular business permits. Special 
reduced rates to those who order through the subscription 
representative make it easy to work up a big club in any good 
farming community. If you are open for a good, clean busi- 
ness proposition that will bring you good returns on your 
spare time, write for particulars. Address 


Subscription Dept. Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, lowa 
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giving him his left hand again. “I'll be 
around at twelve.” 

Mr. Talbot went out, but instead of go- 
ing to his office, went straight home, and 
surprised Mrs. Talbot by his sudden re- 
appearance. 

“What on earth!” said she, looking up 
from a bit of embroidery on which she 
was dawdling away her morning. 

“Kate, who do you suppose is coming 
to New York to live?” 

“The Great Mogul?” 

“Yes, the Great Mogul—otherwise Col- 
onel Robert Belcher.” 

“Heaven help us!" exclaimed the lady. 

“Well, and what's to be done?’ 

“Oh, my! my! my! my!” exclaimed 


Mrs Talbot, her possessive pronoun 
stumbling and fainting away without 
reaching its object. ‘‘Must we have that 


bear in the house? Does it yp: 
“Yes, Kate, it pays,’ said Mr. T albot 
Well, I suppose that settles it.” 

The factor and his wife were very quick 
to comprehend the truth that a principal 
out of town, and away from his wife and 
fami'y, was a very different person to 
deal with from one in the town and in 
the occupation of a grand establishment, 
with his dependents. They saw that they 
must make themselves essential to him 
in the establishment: «cf his social posi- 
tion, and that they must introduce him 
and his wife to their friends. Moreover, 
they had heard good reports of Mrs. Bel- 
cher, and had the impression that she 
would be either an inoffensive or a valu- 
able acquisition to their circle of friends. 

There was nothing to do, therefore, but 
to make a dinner party in Mr. Belcher’s 


honar The guests were carefully select- 





ed, and Mrs. Talbot laid aside her em- 
broidery and wrote her invitations, while 
Mr. Talbot mace his next errand at the 
ottice of the leading real estate broker, 
With whom he concluded a private ar- 








rangement to share in the comn ion of 
any sale that might be made to the cus- 
tomer Whom he proposed to bring to him 
in the course of the day. Half an hour 
before twelve he was in h own office, 
and in the thirty minutes that lay hbe- 
tween his arrival and the visit of the 
proprietor, he had arranged } affairs for 
any absence that w be nece ars 
When Mr. Belcher came in, ooking 
from side to side, with the air of a man 
who owned all he saw, even the clerks, 
who respectfully bowed to him as_ he 


passed, he found Mr. Talbot waiting; 
also a bunch cf the costliest cigars 

“T remembered = your weakness, you 
as if Les 

Toll, you're a jewel,”’ said Mr. Bel- 
cher, drawing out one of the fragrant 
rolis and lighting it. 

Now, before we go a step.”’ said Tal- 
bot, “you must agree to come to my 
house to-morrow night to dinner, and 
meet some of mv friends. When you 
come to New York. you'll want to know 
somebody 

“Toll, I tell you you're a jewel 

“Well you know, I'm not rigged exact- 
ly for that sort of thing. and, faith, I'm 
not up to it, but I suppese all a man has 
to do is to put on a stiff upper lip, and 
take it as it comes.” 

“I'll risk you anywhere.” 





“All right; I'll be there.” 
“Six o’ciock sharp. \nd now let’s go 
and find a broker I know the best one 


in the city, and I'll show you the inside 
of more fine houses before night than 
you have ever seen.” 
Talbot took the proprietor’s arm and 
led him to a carriage in waiting. Then 
he took him to Pine street, and introduced 
him, in the most deferential manner, to 
the broker who held half of New York at 
i dispcesal, and knew the city as he 
knew his alphabet. 

The broker took the pair of house- 
hunters to a private room, and unfolded 


a map of the city before them. On this 
he traced, with a well-kept finger nail, 
a series of lines, ike these fanciful iso- 
thermal definitions that embrace the er- 
gions of perennial summer on the range 
of a railroad, withir Which secial re- 
Ss] ty made i ! ‘ Within cer- 


tain avenues and certain streets, he ex- 
plained that it was a respectable 
liv Outside of tl 
ries, nobody who 
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Visited a dozen houses in the 








course of the afternoon, carefuly chosen 
in their succession by Mr. Talbot, wt 

was sure of Mr. Belcher’s tastes as he 
was of his own One street was too quiet, 
one was too dark; one house was too 
small. and cne was too tame: one house 


stable, another had too small a 
At last, they came out upon 











Fifth avenue, and drove up to a double 
front, with a stable almost as ample and 
as richly appointed as the house itse'f. 
It had been built, and occupied for a year 
or two, by an exploded millionaire, and 
was an elephant upon the hands of his 
creditors. Robert Belcher was happy at 
once. The marvelous mirrors, the plate 
glass, the gilded cornices, the grand stair- 
case, the glittering chandeliers, the evi- 
dences of lavish expenditure in every fix- 
ture, and in all the finish, excited him 
like wine. 

“Now vou talk!" said he to the smiling 
factor: and as he went to the window, 
and saw the life of the street, rolling by 
in costly carriages, or sweeping the side- 
walks with shining silks and mellow vel- 
vets, he felt that he was at home. Here 
he could see and be seen. Here his splen- 
dors could be advertised. Here he could 
find an expression for his weaith, by the 
side of which his establishment at Seven- 
oaks seemed too mean to be thought of 
without humiliation and disgust. Here 
was a house that gratified his sensuous 
nature through and through, and appealed 
irresistibly to his egregious vanity. He 
did not know that the grand and gaudy 
establishment bore the name of ‘‘Pal- 
grave’s Folly.” and, probably, it would 
have made no difference with him if he 





had. It suited him, and would, in his 
hands, become Belcher's Glory 
The sum demanded for the place, al- 


theugh very large, did not cover its orig- 
inal cost, and in this fact Mr. Belcher 
took great comfort. To enjoy fifty thou- 
sand dollars, which somebody else had 
made, was a charming consideration with 
him, and one that did much to reconcile 
hirn to an expenditure far beyond his 
original purpose. 

When he had finished his examination 
of the house, he returned to his hotel, as 
business hours were past, and he could 
make no further headway that day in his 
negotiations. The more he thought of the 





house, the more uneasy he became. Some- 
body might have seen him looking at it, 
and so reached the broker first, and 
snatched it from his grasp. He did not 


know that it had been in the market for 
two years, waiting for just such a man 
as himself. 

Talbot was fully aware of the state of 





Mr. elcher’s mind, and knew that if he 
did not reach him early the next morning, 
the proprietor would arrive at the brok- 
er’s bef re him. Accordingly, when M- 


Belcher finished his breakfast that morn- 
ing, he found his factor waiting for him, 
h the information that the broker 
muld not be in his office for an hour and 
a half, and that there was time to look 
farther, if further search were desirable. 






He hoped that Mr. Belcher would not be 
in a hurry, or take any step that he would 
ultimately regret. Mr. selcher assured 


him that he knew what he wanted when 
he saw it, and had no fears about the 
matter, except that somebody might an- 
ticipate him. 

“You have determined, then, to buy the 
house at the price?’ said Talbot. 

“Yes: I shall just shut my eyes and 
swallow the whole thing.”’ 

“Would you like to get it cheaper 

“Of course!” 

‘Then perhaps you had better leave the 
talking to me,’’ said Talbot. ‘These fel- 
lows all have a price that they ask, and a 
smaller one that they will take.”’ 

‘That's one of the tricks, eh!” 

“Yes” 

‘Then go ahead.” 

They had a long talk about business, 
and then Talbot went out, and, after an 
extended interview with the broker, sent 
a messenger for Mr. Belcher. When that 
gentleman came in, he found that Talbot 
had bought the house for ten thousand 
dollars less than the price originally de- 
manded. Mr. Belcher deposited a hand- 
some sum as a guaranty of his good faith, 
and ordered the papers to be made out at 
once 

After their return to the hotel, Mr. Tal- 
bot sat down to a table, and went through 
a long calculation. 

“It will cost you, Mr. Belcher,” said the 
factor, deliberately, “‘at least twenty-five 
thousand dollars to furnish that house sat- 
isfactorily. 

Mr. Belcher gave a long whistle. 

At least twenty-five thousand dollars, 
and I doubt whether you get off for less 

thirty thousand.”’ 
Well, I'm in for it, and I’m _ going 
ugh,” said Mr. Belcher 
“Very well,” responded Talbot, “now 
ti best furnisher we can find. 
I happen to know the man who is at the 
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of style in his 


and held a long private 


was representing his own importance 


and endeavoring to secure 
prices on a large 
was arranging to get a commission out of 


Mr. Talbot’s mode 
to his country friends, 


If it be objected to 
of giving assistance 
it savored of mercenariness, 


Belcher had taught 
not failed to debauch 


If Talbot had practiced his little game on 





his shoulder and 


wealth had been won by sharp and more 
than doubtful practices, 


itself stood before the world as a premium 





ambitious and the 
Talbot quieted what little con- 


> further consideration that 


for his principal’s benefit. 


“vou understand 


is something right. 





he comprehended 


was at last arranged that 
within a specified sum of expenditure and 


accomplished a 


ever undertaken, yet he had a strong de- 





(Continued next week.) 





A Profitable Orchard.—That orcharding 


southern Ohio is exemplified in the suc- 
, of Lawrence county. 
which was at first unpref- 
later a success, F 
an orchard of 1,000 Rome apple trees, 


. Wilgers would have sold his 
- acres of fruit trees for 
had not been paying expenses for the first 
When the owner found that 
could not make the 
a reduced price, he decided to put in some 
on his orchard in an effort to 





The result of his 


Thus encouraged, 
for his orchard, and 





gers continued to care 
failed to produce 


of $24,000 from an orchard that once failed 


given attention 
mulching and fertilizing. 
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Get More Money ForYour Furs 

Don’t ship anyone furs till you get 
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The tenth annual meeting of the Corn 
pelt Meat Producers’ Association, held in 
pes Moines last week, was the most suc- 
cessiul meeting in the history of the as- 
$00 Heretofore it has been the cus- 
tom to hold the first day’s session in 
connection with the Iowa State Board of 
Agriculture. not found practical 
to do that this but the 


of Corn Belt members alone was greater 
this year than the total attendance at 
joint sessions heretofore held. 

In his annual addresss President Sykes 
reviewed the work of the association be- 


ition. 


It was 


year, attendance 


fore the Generally Assembly of Iowa a 
year ago, told of the work of the associa- 
tion before the congress in the matter of 


the tariff on live stock and meat products, 
and reviewed the work which has been 
done to improve conditions for live stock 
shippers on railroads. Referring to the 
valuation clause in live stock freight con- 
tracts, he said that the officers of the as- 


sociation had had this matter up with 
the various railroad people, in the en- 
deavor to reach a compromise which 


would result in a fairer valuation than is 
now given. These efforts have not been 
very successful up to the present time, 
and it will probably be necessary to bring 
a case before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, or secure a national statute 
which would give the live stock shipper 
full protection in case of damage t» his 
stock while enroute to market. In con- 
cluding his address, Mr. Sykes urged 
upon the members the importance of 
maintaining and increasing the member- 
ship of the association. While during the 
past year there has been no spectacular 
work on the part of the association, mem- 
bers should not lose interest in it because 
of this. The membership should be grad- 
ually extended, and a surplus fund built 
up to be used in case of need when the 
interests of the farmer and stock men 
need prompt attention. J. M. Brockway. 
of Henry county, talked on the subject 
of feeding Texas calves. Mr. Brockway 
has had experience with these calves for 
a number of years and his talk produced 
an animated discussion. We shall repro- 
duce his talk in full in an early issue. 


Capt. W. S. A. Smith, of Woodbury 
county, Towa, made a most interesting 
address on ‘Feeding Cattle for Profit.” 


Captain Smith was for twenty-four years 
a sailor on the high seas. He retired 
from the sea at the age of thirty-seven, 
and settled on an Iowa farm. The sub- 
ject of his address will be found in the 
article appearing in Wallaces’ Farmer 
under his name. 

Prof. W. H. Pew, of the Towa Agricul- 
tural College, followed with a paper on 
the ‘Modern Methods of Beef Produc- 
tion,” in which he spoke of the shortage 
of beef in the United States, as well as 
in Towa, of conditions in Iowa, of baby 
beef production, of the care of the breed- 
ing herd, ete. Professor Pew’s paper will 
appear in full in Wailaces’ Farmer at an 
early date. 

Mr. C. O. Robinson, of the Chicago mar- 
ket, followed with a discussion of beef 
conditions as seen from the market side. 
His talk was full of interest to the mem- 
bers. He was followed by Mr. Henry 
Wallace, editor of Wallaces’ Farmer, who 
dealt with the general matter of cattle 
conditions. 

Among corn belt meat producers there 
is a difference of opinion at present as to 
which type of cattle is the more profitable 
to feed. Some incline toward calves, 
while others favor the yearlings and two- 
year-olds. Mr. Robinson, of Clay, Robin- 
son & Co., who gave an address the first 
day of the meeting, said that the prefer- 
ence among packers is now for the young+ 
er cattle, one good reason being that they 
make cuts of the right size for the Ameri- 
can workingman. Cuts from older cattle 
are too big and expensive. Professor Pew, 
of the Iowa Agricultural College, gave 
the college point of view when he said 
that experiments had clearly demonstrat- 
ed that the calves could make a pound of 
gain far more economically than the older 
cattle, and not only would they do that, 


but they would gain more rapidly. In 
feeding experiments at the college they 
had lost money on two-year-olds, but 


had made money on baby beef. 

Mr. Brockway, of Louisa county, bought 
350 to 400-pound Texas calves for from 
$25 to $30 and finished them out as baby 
beef with very satisfactory results. In 
past years he has handled big cattle, but 
now thinks that he can get better results 
with young stuff. 

A number of practical feeders, however, 
still favor the older cattle. They point 
out that you will do well to get a spread 
of a cent on your calves, and, under pres- 
est market conditions it may be that you 
have to pay as much for calves as you 
sell them for. With your older cattle, 
however, you should get a spread of from 
1% to 2% cents. The older cattle weigh 
more to start it with, and this wider 


spread applies to a greater original bulk, 





Annual Meeting of the Corn Belt Meat 


Producers’ Association 


It is not necessary to feed the older cat- 
tle so long. Before putting them on full 


feed they consume a larger amount of 
corn stalks and other waste stuff to ad- 
vantage. 


Captain Smith put the matter very can- 
didly when he suggested the kind of cat- 
tle to feed were those which other people 
were not feeding. If most people are 
feeding calves, then the chances are that 


the most money will be made in older 
cattle. and vice versa. 

A number of the feeders said that they 
were using lighter grain rations during 


the last two or three years with excellent 
Satisfaction. Ten to twelve pounds of 
corn daily many thought to be enough, 
even for heavy steers. A number report- 
ed feeding corn for the most part in the 
form of snapped corn. One man said 
that for his calves he ran the whole ear 
corn through the ensilage cutter. (a 
large number of the feeders were using 
silage, and for a roughage ration were 
depending mainly upon silage with a little 
straw. In connection with this they fed 
a grain ration of eight or ten pounds of 
corn and two or three pounds of oil 
meal or cottonseed meal. There was 
some discussion as to the re:ative merits 
of cottonseed meal and oil meal, some 
favoring one, and some the other. The 
general concensus of opinion seemed to 
be that the two are about equal, pound 
for pound; that Cottonseed meal is slightly 
more palatable; and that for calves the 
oil meal has a slight advantage. 

On Wednesday evening the association 
held its annual banquet. One hundred 
and twenty members sat down to the 
banquet tables, and some ten or fifteen 
whose application for tickets came too 
late, were turned away. It was the most 
largely attended banquet in the history of 
the association. Toasts were made by 
Governor Clarke, Commerce Counsel Hen- 
derson, Captain Smith, Mr. Robinson, and 
a number of the members of the asso- 
ciation. 

On the morning of the second day Mr. 


Dennis Hogan, of Cass county, Iowa, a 
banker member of the association, made 
an address on farm credits. Mr. Hogan 


was a member of the commission which 
traveled in Europe this year and made an 
investigation of agricultural credits 
abroad. His remarks will be printed in 
full in The Farmer. Doctor Niles, of the 
United States Department of Agriculture, 
discussed the hog cholera situation, and 
Dr. R. A. Pearson, president of the Iowa 
Agricultural College, spoke of that insti- 
tution, the work it is doing, its needs, and 
its need of support at the hands of the 
farmers and stockmen of Iowa. 

The officers elected for the ensuing year 
are A. Sykes, president; R. M. Gunn, of 
Blackhawk county, vice-president; Chas. 
Goodenow, of Wall Lake, Iowa, treasurer; 
H. C. Wallace, Des Moines, secretary. 
The directors are J. M. Brockway, Letts; 
E. D. Baird, North English; David Muir, 
Hampton; Wm. Larrabee, Jr., Clermont; 
Cc. E. Arney, Marshalltown; Joseph Eisele, 
Malcom; W. D. Wescott, Linden; Jerome 
Smith, Corning; T. L. Myers, Guthrie 
Center; S. J. Wheeler, Boone; Will Drury, 
Early. 

tesolutions were adopted as follows: 

We, the delegates of the Corn Belt Meat 
Producers’ Association, in annual conven- 
tion assembled at Des Moines, lowa, this 
llth day of December, 1913, congratulate 
the association on its splendid growth, the 
ever increasing enthusiasm and loyalty of 
its members, and the beneficient results 
which have been accomplished by this or- 
ganization. 

We commend the magnificent efforts 
which have been put forth by our able 
president and secretary, A Sykes and H. 
Cc. Wallace; and we appreciate the faith- 
ful service which all our officers have ren- 
dered. 

We believe that charges which are be- 
ing exacted by the Union Stock Yards 
Exchange and the Union Stock Yards & 
Transit Company at Chicago, are exorbi- 
tant and unreasonable, and impose an 
undue burden upon both the shipper and 
consumer of meat, and we respectfully 
urge the State of Illinois to speedily adopt 
measures of effective regulation. 

We condemn the so-called free distribu- 
tion of seeds by representatives in con- 
gress at the expense of the federal gov- 
ernment. 

We approve of the establishment of the 
parcel post. 

The live stock contracts which common 
carriers are compelling shippers to sign 
are iniquitous. Said contracts arbitrarily 
place a recoverable valuation on animals 
which is less than half of the actual value 
thereof, and in many other respects de- 
prive the shipper of relief from the negli- 
gent acts of the carrier. These contracts, 
formerly repudiated by the courts are now 
upheld, with ruinous consequences. The 
law, as now interpreted and construed with 
reference to such contracts, permits a 
carrier to confiscate cattle worth $125 or 
more per head and to square accounts 
with the shipper by paying him $50.00 
per head therefor. This condition of af- 
fairs is intolerable and should be remedied 
at once. Therefore, we demand that con- 
gress forthwith so amend the Interstate 
Commerce Act as to make such contracts 
void and unenforceable, and we direct the 
officers of this association to institute an 
action before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission praying that a finding be 
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Great Family Combination Offer 


We do not know of any Family Weekly that we can more heartily rec- 
ommend to our readers than The Youth's Companion. 
therefore, to announce that we have arranged with the publishers to make 


WALLACES’ FARMER regular $1 ) 
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THE SPREADER 






spreader it will pay you to read this folder. 
A postal card brings it. Write for it today. 





In a newspaper advertisement we cannot fully set forth 
the merits and advantages of this manure spreader. Its 
size, style, width and weight make it more suitable to 


large illustrated two-color folder describing it, and if you have any idea of buying a manure 
: Pas FREE and we would be glad to mafl it to you. 
Address. 


THE ROBINSON SPREADER C€O., 29 Concord St., VINTON, IOWA 


THAT SPREADS 


the farmers’ needs than any other on the 
market. It has a capacity of 60 cubic 
feet; is low and easy to load; the front 
and rear wheels track, and track with a 
farm wagon. Being narrow, it is handy 
to drive into a barn and easy to back into 
a shed. Its weight is 1,420 pounds and 
two good farm horses handle it easily un- 
der all ordinary conditions. Its operating 
parts are simple, strong and serviceable, 
guaranteed to do the work a manure 
spreader is intended to do. The sectional 
cylinder rotates outwardly and spreads to the 
width of the wheel tracks. It isanideal spreader 
and would suit you better than any other kind 
you can buy atany price. We have just issued a 











made by that body to the effect that the 
provisions of such contracts are unrea- 
sonable and unjust, and that an order be 


made by the commission requiring the 
carriers to adopt such a contract as will 
be wholly reasonable and fair in all its 
terms and provisions. 

We deplore the unfavorable conditions 
which surround the production of meat, 
which ought to be a fairly remunerative 


industry, but which is now most perilous. 
The consumer is charged and pays for his 
meat a price which is well nigh prohibi- 
tive. We realize that the belief is preva- 
lent that the high price of meat is due to 
a shortage of beef animals, and that by 
reason thereof the farmer is reaping a big: 
return for what he is producing. We 
emphatically deny that this is true, and 
we proclaim the fact to be that the feed- 
ers are conducting their business at a 
substantial loss. The reason, and the 
only reason, for this situation, paradoxi- 
cal as it may appear, is the unrestricted 
power of the beef packer, who arbitrarily 
and piratically fixes both the price which 
the producer shall receive and the price 
which the consumer shall pay. 

We believe in strict federal inspection 
of all meats and meat products imported 
into this country, and we insist that meats 
shipped from the port of entry, or from 
distributing agents, should be so marked 
as to plainly show the country from which 
the same emanated and the fact that such 
meat has been imported. 

We contend that the legal departments 
of the railroads and other transportation 
companies should not be permitted to 
transfer cases based upon shippers’ claims 
from the state courts to the federal courts 
for the purpose of harrassing the claim- 
ant, and we urge upon congress such leg- 
islation as will effectively restrict this 
practice. 

We believe that there should be strict 
federal inspection of all hog cholera serum, 
and that the Congress of the United 
States should appropriate sufficient funds 
to enable the government to co-operate 
with the various states in the work that 
is being carried on to stamp out and pre- 
vent this disease. 

We believe the legislature of Iowa 
should appropriate sufficient funds to per- 





mit the laboratory for the manufacture of 
hog cholera serum at the agricultural c7}- 
lege to supply an adequate quantity wf 
serum and otherwise perfect the system 
for the distribution and use of the serum. 

Iowa farm lands furnish first-class 
curity for loans. We believe that 
reason that the Iowa farmer does 
obtain as good a rate of interest and as 
good terms as other industries with no 
better securities are able to obtain is that 
he does not market his security in a form 
to suit the investing public. For that rea- 
son, we urge the enactment of laws pro- 
viding for strict state supervision and 
control of the making of loans and the is- 
suing of bonds by farm mortgage banks 
so that the bonds issued by such banks 
will readily sell at a low rate of interest. 

We indorse the practical experimenta- 
tion in cattle, hog and sheep feeding and 
management carried on at Ames and be- 
lieve that the continuation, especially of 
the production costs of calves raised in 
the corn feit on our high priced lands 
and their fattening for market, is 
cially valuable in demonstrating the pos- 
sibilities of Iowa growing and fattening 
her own cattle. 
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To Owners of Gas Machinss 


j TE OFFER a high grade 84-86 GAS MEA- 

CHINE GASOLINE that has been 
‘steamed” or “weathered” so that we can guar- 
antee uniform quality. It is always the same 
gravity and never fluctuates. We make prompt 
shipments from our Iowa depot. Prices right. 
Write for market quotations. 

S OIL COMPANY 

Dept. B, 627 Peoples Gas Bidg., Chicage, Ill. 


New York Farm Snap 


237 acres located in St. Lawrence County, New York, 
used as aGovernment experimental farm. Fine lay- 
ing land, best of soil, under a good state of cultiva- 
tion. Good buildings, good 12-room house, two good 
large barns, other good outbuildings. All tillable 
land. 25 acres maple timber. Fine water and shade 
trees. Close to town and school. Tie best snap on 
the New York map. Price only #50 per acre, on very 
easy terms. For particulars address 




















LUERS LAND CO., Selling Agents, CRESCO, IOWA 
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| “Modern Silage |) 
Methods” 


END for this 264-page 
book of proftit-producing f 
information—the most }}lll 
complete work on this sub- 
| ject published. 1913 copy- 





























rivhted edition now ready. / 

Tells facts you ought to know . 

iH about silos and silaye—used and i 

Wim endorsed by many agricultural i} 

Hi colleres—over 46 illustrations— | 
Me indexed—a wealth of uscful infor- 

Hii mation for the prectical farmer, ! 
a Chapters on “Hiow to Build 
Silos’’—**How to Make Silage’’— 





WH System and Soil Fertility’’—**Sil- 

Wi age Crops in Semi-Arid Regicns”’ 

All about Summer Silos, use of 

Silage in Beef Production and 

| many other points. Ninth edition 

now ready, Send for your copy 
before too late. Enchose l(c in coin | 

or stamps and mention this paper. 

Silver Mfg. Co., Salem, Ohio 








Supplies Water With 
Chill Off at All Times 


Reduces feeding cost 26 percent. Hogs do 
betler and putou more weight with less feed § 
when properly watered. 
Give the hogs good clean water with chill off & 
and they willdnuk frequently both night 
and day. No ice tw chop—no worry. 


Hog Waterer 


Cannot Freeze 
Keeps water warm in coldest weather, 
Made of heavy galvanized iron. Duratle, 
Sanitary, automatic feed, no valves to get 
out of order. inexpensive to operate. Easily 
filled. A time saver and money maker. 
Write for full) particylars. 
Find out how this waterer 
pays for itself in saving of 
feed — how it helps to keep 
hogs healthy. Get our low 
prices and our 
liberal guarantee 
Write today. 
The National 
Maoulacturing Co,, EA 
1,21 Locust St., Des M 


Special Prices on Edwards 


STEEL Shingles! 
: Rn 


Send now for £d- 
wards 4914 Drvrect- 


wards Steel Shingles 
never rot or burn. = = J 
Made forever rust- i 
roof by famous Edwards *“*Tichtcote’’ Procesr. 
Zasier put on than common shingles. No extras. 
no tools. Noexpert workmen. No paint required. 
Far outlast wood shingles. Over 125,000 satisfied 
users. Writes Get prices and Free Book No. I 
Send dimensions of roof if peontnte. ° (133) 
THE EDWARDS MANUFACTURING Co. 
12356 Lock St., Cincinnati, Ohio 








ROYAL ONE-HORSE | 
GASOLINE-ENGINE 


Handy, economical, reliable— 
st the engine that thousands of 
rice, 
in guality—a month's use will save 
stof it. Built by one of the largest and 
est manufacturing firms in the west. i 
bility positively guaranteed. If you want the 
best small engine at a emall cost write for our 
FREE ROYAL ENGINE CATALOGUE. 
We build 1 to 16 H. P. engines. Address 
inguiries to 


Smith & Sons Mfg. Co. 
-1015 Guinotte, — 


KANSAS CITY, Fp 


































Does not effect the 


ZERO WEATHER GADE AIR COOLER 
/. : «. AD 
/ 


Sizes 1$12hb. p. » 


eel 





~ 
Cylinders or hoppers to burst. 
Weter tanks, fans or belts to bother. 
Valves to open against compression. 
Get descriptive rolder explaining this won- 
derful engine at once. 


GADE BROS. MFG. CO.. 166 lowa St., _ IOWA FALLS, IOWA 
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OF GENERAL INTEREST | 


Likes the Underground Silo.—Under- 
ground silos are proving quite popular in 














Jewell county, Kansas, G. C. Mayes has 
two of them on his farm, each of which 
has a capacity of about 100 tons. They 
are made of cement and have walls six 
inches thick They extend thirty feet 
below the surface, and about three feet 
above it. Six others similar to those of 
Mr. Mayes were built this season. 





Grundy County, lowa, Potatoes.—Pota- 


to production is reported to be rapidly 
going out of favor with the farmers of 
Grundy county, lowa. Formerly it was 
quite a potato center, but has been de- 
clining since 198, when there were sev- 
enty-six cars shipped from Dike. This 
year there were only five, and last year 
forty-nine. Zoth the acreage and the 
yield are falling off. 


Want Fifty-Pound Parcels.—If a rece 
ommendaticn made to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission by Postmaster Gen- 
eral Burleson is upheld, weight of parcel 


post packages will be increased from the 
present limit of twenty pounds to fifty 
pounds. ‘ile increased weight limit will 
apply to the first and second zones only. 
The commission is expected to pass af- 


firmatively upen the recommendation, 


Chicago Municipal Market Club.—The 
organization of a commiss':n to investi- 


gate the chances for a municpal market 
house for Chicago was the first step made 
by interested persons for reducing the 
present high cest cf lving. Members con- 
tended they had been paying $409 a ton 
for garaen preduce, wh.le Cock county 


same stuff for only $4. 
fighting the movement, and 


farmers had sold the 
Retailers 


are 


say the figures compiled by the commis- 
sion are exaggerated. 

Champion Hen at Missouri-—With a 
record of 260 eggs, a Missouri Rose Comb 
White Leghorn hen won an international 
egg laying contest conducted by the Mis- 
souri experiment station. Seven lundred 
birds were entered from all parts of the 
United States, Canada and England. An 
English competitor was second with 258 
eggs to her credit. The third contest be- 
gan December ist, with more than 1,000 
birds entered, there being entries from 


eight foreign countries. 

National Rurai Life Day.—Efforts are 
being made to have a rural life and agri- 
cultural day observed in all the public 
schools of the country. Many states have 


followed the custom with beneficial re- 
sults, and much interest has been taken 
in the celebrations held by the various 


schools. Dr. P. P. Claxton, United States 
commissioner of education, is heartily in 
favor of having one day of the school 
term given over for such a celebration, 
which would include exercises appropriate 
to such a day. 

Experiment Work in Alaska.—J. P. An- 
derson, an Towa man and a graduate of 
lowa State College, with the class of 1912, 


has been appointed by the United States 
government to a positicn in horticultural 
experimental work in Alaska. His work 
will be investigation of fruit trees and 
shrubs adapted to the climatic conditions 
there. Mr. Anderson was one of the strong 
men in horticulture at Ames. He has 
been doing experimental work for the 


college since graduation, 


Oklahoma Wheat Pasture.—Many 


cars 


of cattle are being shipped into southern 
Oklahoma counties, to make use of the 
exceilent wheat pasture there. <A larger 
acreage than usual has been planted. the 
total for the state being estimated at 2,- 
000,000 acres, W hich is 490,000 acres more 


than last The pasture is estimated 
to be worth $1 a head per month for three 
or four months. Chis would pay the cost 
of planting. The increased acreage is due 
to a favorable fall for plowing and plant- 
ing. 


ir 


yea 


Want Short-horn Essays.—The Ameri- 
ean Short-horn Breeders’ Association has 








offered prizes for articles on Short-horns 
as the most profitable breed for corn belt 
farmers. Letters have been sent to about 
forty agricultural colleges, calling atten- 
tion to the competition, which is open to 
students Prizes range as follows: BD, 
$25, $20, $15, $10 and £5. Similar prizes 
will be awarded for articles showing the 
value of Short-horns as dual-purpose cat- 
tle. making $212 in twelve prizes. It is 


believed some valuable articles for general 
distribution, which will he'p the breed, 
Wil be game by conducting the contest. 
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We Buy It By The Box | 
‘ —for Christmas! 
—for 85 cents! { 


The clean, pure, 
SJ healthful 


WRIGLEY'S 





Pare 


can now be had of 
most any dealer for 
85 cents a box of 9 
twenty packages. 


Let 









vl 


Ske 





- > Get this long- )¥1 

©, ats dy .. \ lasting goody 
e's that helps di- {/A 
< fF gest other t) 






goodies. It 
costs less than 
a cent a stick 
by the box! 


Be SURE it’s 


— 
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CAUTION! 


The great popularity of the clean, 
pure healthful Wrigley’s 









is Causing unscrupulous persor.s to wrap rank 
imitations that are not even real chewing gum so 
they resemble genuine WRIGLEY’S. The better class 
of stores will not try to fool you with these imitations. They 
will be offered to you principally by street fakirs, peddlers and the 
candy departments of some 5 and 10 cent stores. These imitations 
cost dealers one cent a package or even less and are sold to careless people for al- 
most any price. If you want Wrigley’s look before you buy. Get what you pay for. 

Weare insertiug the above caution solel Q i 2 
us that they have been deceived by attelions emia taar pier thinking thon Gone Wrinley'e 




















The Farmer’s Best Helper 
—His Wife’s, Too. On the Job For 
Any Work, Anywhere, Any Time 








: An All-Purpose 
all-season engine. _Does all 
the work any 4-H. P. engine 
does and much that no other 
engine can do. 
Operates any binder. Churns, 
runs the separator, grinds, 
pumps, washes, etc. Weighs 
under 200 lbs. Easily moved to 
where you have work to do. 
Guaranteed 10 years. 
Also 2-Cylinder 6-H. P. up 
\ to 20-H. P. Cushmans for 
q heavy duty work. 


The Farm Cushman 
All-Purpose Engine 
What Users Say: 


**‘My Cushman on the binder saves me a 
team at harvest time.”” 

“Fine on power washer, makes so little 
noise. Uses so little gasoline.” 

“Used it on 7}-inch burr mill—walked 
away with it.” 

“Am running an 8-inch I. H.C. grinder, 
also churn, washer, separator.” 

“Cut as much wood in six hours as my 
neighbor did with his 6 H. P. in seven 


Special Features 
Light weight and compact- 
ness. Easy to move. 
Patented Economy Tabe in 
Schebler Carburetor. > 
Saves gasoline. A big item. 
Throttle Governor gives per- 
fect regulation and control. 
Change speed while running. 
Original Binder Engine. Op- 
eratesany binder. Simple pat- 
ented adjustable attachments. — 
Patented Friction Clutch | 


Palley 



















hours. His engine weighed 1000 lbs. My 
Cushman weighs 190 lbs.”’ 


Get Catalog and Cushman Trial Offer be- 

fore you buy any engine. 

CUSHMAN MOTOR WORKS 
.2028N St., Lincoln, Neb. 


























When answering advertisements, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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WALLACES’ 





lowa Fruit Men Meet 


Fruit growers were enthusiastic about 
low as a coming important fruit state, 
forty-eighth annual convention of 


A wa State Horticultural Society, held 
pe Moines from December 9th to 12th. 
tT: sessions were held daily in the 
ro the secie:y at fhe state capitol 
bt ig Many valuable and practical 
papris were cead by men of experience. 

n nection with meetings of the main 
a8 the market gardeners, the park 
em restry association, the small fruit 
pm s and the plant breeders and flor- 
ist ld sessions, 

rts from different parts of the 
s wed a2 much smaller crop than 
n it was much better in some dis- 
t! than in others. Considering the 
pr god dry season this year, the yields 
we thought to be remarkably good. 
Higher prices helped to make up for the 
ds ased vields. Wesley Green, secre- 
ta f horticulture, in his report, esti- 
mated the average crop as compared with 
n al to be as follows: 

Summer apples, 75 per cent; fall apples, 
6) per cent; winter apples, 65 per cent; 
pears, 50 per cent; cherries, 56 per cent; 
American plums, 43 per cent; domestic 
Pl s, 40 per cent; Japanese plums, 25 
1 ‘ent: peaches, 65 per cent; grapes, 80 
1 cent: red raspberries, 65 per cent; 
plack raspberries, 74 per cent; blackber- 
ries. 75 per cent; currants, 60 per cent; 
gooseberries, 64 per cent; and strawber- 
ries, 76 per cent. 

Mr. Green was in favor of changing the 
dates of the annual meeting from Decem- 
ber to dates of the state fair. He sug- 
gested that it would be a good idea for 
the state to buy some land to be utilized 
as parks. A few thousands of dollars ex- 
pended thusly within the next few vears, 
he thought would be a future saving of 
millions. 

The need of a selling organization of 
apple growers was emphasized by Mr. F. 
©. Harrington, of Iowa county. He point- 
ed out how Iowa apple growers were not 


much for their fruit as they 
should and could if they were organized. 
He blamed the middlemen, saying they 
got much of the profits which should go 
to 
ple 


getting so 


the consumer. <A co-operative selling 


an, with some system of grading fruit, 


he said would improve the situation. Fol- 
lowing the regular session at which Mr. 
Harrington’s paper was read, steps were 


taken to organize the Midland Fruit Grow- 


ers’ Association. This organization is to 
be capitalized at $25,000. Shares will be 
sold at $10 each. The object of the asso- 
ciation will be the production, buying, 
selling, receiving and shipping of fruit. 

A market gardeners’ session was held 
Wednesday night. Mr. G. R. Bliss, coun- 


ty expert for Scott county, discussed the 
potato situation of his county. He said it 
lead all other Iowa counties in the pro- 
duction of potatoes, but that there was 
much room for improvement both as to 
quality and yield per acre. He told of 
how he was trying to introduce improved 
methods of culture which would improve 
the situation. That orchards could be 
profitably used to replace some of the 
corn land of lowa was the opinion of E. B. 
Ferris, of Franklin county. He said farm- 
ers could not afford to neglect their or- 
chards or let their fruit go to waste as 
they had been doing for years. Levi 
Mossman, of Benton county, told of a 
profitable way of producing mangel wurt- 
and T. W. Blackman gave some in- 
teresting experience with the celery crop. 
The following officers were elected: 
President, F. P. Spencer, Randolph; 
vice-president, W. B. Chapman, Correc- 
tionville; secretary, Wesley Green, Dav- 
enport; treasurer, F. O. Harrington, Willi- 
amsburg. Directors by Districts: Second, 
W. T. Richey, Albia; fourth, Dr. A. B. 
Dennis, Cedar Rapids: sixth, Charles O. 
Garrett, Mitchellville; eighth, C. H. True, 
Edgewood; tenth, L. A. Clemons, Storm 
Lake; eleventh, G. B. Healy, Sioux City. 


zels, 





lowa Agricultural Society’s 
Annual Meeting 


The annual meeting of the Iowa Agri- 
cultural Society was held at Des Moines, 
mber 10th. Reports of Secretary A. 
Corey, of the department of agricul- 
ture, showed the finances to be in excel- 
lent condition, there being a balance of 
$18,759.¢ in the treasury as compared 
With only $615.63 a year ago. 

There were ‘two contests for district 
members. For the first district Mr. C. H. 
Tribby, of Mt. Pleasant, defeated Mr. R. 

Johnson, of Wapello. For the fifth dis- 
trict Mr. Cyrus A. Tow, of Norway, was 
chosen instead of Mr. E. M. Wentworth, 
who had been director for that district 
for a number of years. 

With the above exceptions all officers 
were re-elected and are as follows: Chas. 
C. E. Cameron, Alta, president; O. A. 
Olson, Forest City, vice-president; A. R. 
Corey, Des Moines, secretary; G. S. Gil- 
bertson, Des Moines, treasurer. Directors 
by Districts: Second, C. W. Phillips, Ma- 
quoketa; third, Elmer M. Reeves, Waver- 
ly; fourth, E. J. Curtin, Decorah; sixth, 
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C.F. 
Shelden, Mt. 
Fonda; tenth, 


T. E. Legoe, What Cheer; seventh, 
Curtiss, Ames; eighth. F. E. 
Ayr; ninth, J. P. Mullen, 
H. L. Pike, Whiting. 

President Cameron 
dress pointed out the rapid advance in 
price of Iowa land. He told of instances 
where land could bought for an 
acre twelve years ago but now was sell- 
ing for $200 an acre. On his suggestion 
the state legislature was extended a vote 
of thanks for the $75,000 appropriation for 
a new woman's building for the state fair. 


in his annual ad- 


be 


Floyd Sharp, of Germania, Kossuth 
county, read his essay, ‘What I Saw and 
Learned at the Iowa State Fair,’ to the 
society. His essay was awarded first 
prize among ninety-nine written on the 
fair by boys who attended last year. 


Additional Field Notes 


PULLING STUMPS. 


The attractive photographs reproduced 
on our back page this week by the Her- 
cules Manufacturing Co., of 857 22d St. 
Centerville, Iowa, showing the Hercules 
all steel triple power stump puller at 
work, will interest a good many of Wal- 
laces’ Farmer readers. The cuts are made 
from actual photographs of the Hercules 


at work, and it shows the character of the 


work it will do. Readers of Wallaces’ 
Farmer who are interested in clearing 
stump land or standing timber land, will 
find this advertisement of considerable in- 
terest, and they will likewise find the very 
attractive catalogue which the Hercules 
Manufacturing Co. have issued, to con- 


tain much more valuable information con- 
cerning the work the Hercules has done, 


and will do. It is not a very high priced 
outfit—in fact, the Hercules outfit sells 
at a very reasonable price, and under a 
three-year guarantee. This guarantee 
covers the breaking of any casting wheth- 
er the fault is with the user or the ma- 
chine. If a break of any kind occurs, 


they will make it good. A special feature 
of the Hercules is the triple power, which 
gives it a tremendous pull. It can be used 
as single or double power if desired. It 
is made close to the ground, and it does 
its work quickly and well. We hope that 


a number of our readers will write for 
the very attractive booklet Mr. B. A. 
Fuller, president of the Hercules Manu- 


facturing Co. has issued. Either a postal 
card or letter request to the above address 
will bring it by return mail, and we would 
deem it a favor if our readers would men- 
tion the attractive advertisement on our 
back page when writing. 

A NEW SALES PLAN FOR MINNEAP- 

OLIS SILOS. 

A new sales plan for the Minneapolis 
Panel Silo, which has been on the market 
for a good many years, in fact we believe 
it was one of the first silos made, is an- 
nounced by the manufacturers, the Puffer- 





Hubbard Manufacturing Co., 3202 26th St. 
East, Minneapolis, Minn., in a_ special 
page advertisement on page 1727. Min- 


neapolis panel silos will be sold hereafter 
direct to the farmer, freight prepaid to his 
station, and the manufacturers have is- 
sued literature not only going into detail 
with reference to the 1914 sales plan, but 
also with reference to the silo. Their 
silos are different from any other made. 
It is made up of a combination of upright 
steel ribs and horizontal wooden panels. 
The silos are firmly hooped every two 
and one-half feet, providing tightness, 
strength and rigidity, because at every 
point a bridge or truss construction is 
formed, and the manufacturers point out 
that it will stand straight and rigid 
whether empty or full, and that it will 
withstand the severest kind of wind and 
weather. They want to corréspond with 
every reader of Wallaces’ Farmer inter- 
ested in buying a silo in 1914. They want 
to tell you about the firm anchorage of 
this silo, about its hinged doors, the ad- 
justable staging brackets—in short, about 
the silo in all its details. They would like 
also to give you the names of Minneap- 
olis panel silo users, so that you can see 
what kind of people are using their silos. 
They believe their sales plan will interest 
a good many of Wallaces’ Farmer readers, 
and they will take pleasure in sending full 
information with regard thereto, as well 
as full information with regard to the 
silo on request. Either a postal card or 
letter request will bring prompt informa- 
tion, and they will deem it a favor if you 
will read their advertisement on page 1727 


carefully, mentioning the paper when 
writing. 
INTERESTING INFORMATION ABOUT 


STUDEBAKER AUTOMOBILES. 

In an attractive advertisement on our 
inside front cover page this week, the 
Studebaker Corporation, 85 Poquette Ave., 
Detroit, Mich., call particular attention 
to the Studebaker Six which sells com- 
plete, the equipment including top, wind- 
shield, etce., also electric light and start- 
ing systems, for $1,575. The price is cer- 
tainly low, and it is only due to the mag- 
nificently equipped Studebaker plant, that 
the Studebaker Corporation is enabled to 
offer so complete a car at so moderate a 
price. The information with regard to 
their Six will unquestionably be of much 
interest to Wallaces’ Farmer readers con- 
templating the purchase of a new car, and 
the Studebaker Corporation will be glad 
to not only send you their catalogue tell- 
ing all about this Six, but likewise their 
catalogue telling about the Studebaker 
Four, which sells at $885 for the 25- 
horsepower car, or $1,050 for the larger 
touring car. The name “Studebaker’’ has 
stood for a good deal among farm folks 
for many years, and the Studebaker Cor- 
poration are proud of the name, as ap- 
plied to Studebaker cars, and they simply 
ask that those interested in buying a car 
either a Six or a Four, get the Stude- 
baker literature, and investigate Stude- 
baker cars personally before definitely de- 
ciding on what they will buy. They be- 
iieve they offer unusual value in their 
Studebaker cars, but they are willing to 








(35) 1739 





accept the judgment of the man who in- 
vestigates, and they will deem it a favor 
if you will read their advertisement on 
our inside cover page, and write them 
for the Studebaker catalogue, mentioning 


the advertisement in Wallaces’ Farmer. 
Either a postal card or letter request will 
bring full information concerning. both 
the Six and Four cylinder cars, by re- 
turn mail. 

HOW ABOUT A FUR COAT? 

For the next few months, the farmer 
can count on having considerable need 
for a fur coat, and if he has never worn 
a good fur coat, he has no idea of what it 
means in a cold drive or standing around 
at a sale. It means comfort in the cold- 
est weather. The Cownie Tanning Co., 
510 Market St., Des Moines Iowa, make a 
specialty of making fur coats from your 
own horse and cow hides, and they will 
be glad to give you prices on making 
either coats or robes from any cow or 
horse hide you may have if you will write 
them. They have issued an illustrated 
booklet telling how to care for hides, how 
to ship, the price of making same into 
coats or robes, and they will be glad to 
send this booklet on request. Their coats 
have been very popular coats, and our 
readers can be sure of receiving the very 
best kind of service from the Cownie 


Tanning Company. The mention of Wal- 
laces’ Farmer when dealing with them 
will be appreciated by the Cownie Tanning 
Company and ourselves. 


MERRY CHRISTMAS TO WALLACES’ 


FARMER READERS FROM COL. 
CAREY M. JONES. 


In a special advertisement on page 1743 


Col. Carey M. Jones wishes Wallaces’ 
Farmer readers, many of whom are his 
patrons and friends, a Merry Christmas 
and a Happy New Year. Just about 
twenty years ago, Col. Jones started as 
an auctioneer. He made good right from 
the start, and he is recognized today as 


the leading live stock auctioneers 
His pleasing personality, 
his energy, and his good judgment have 
made him a good salesman, and few auc- 
tioneers can point to so many successful 
sales as Carey Jones. His services are 
sought by the best cattle and horse breed- 
ers of the country, and it is interesting to 
note that Col. Jones comes from a family 
of auctioneers. His father, J. West Jones, 
is one of the most popular auctioneers in 
southwest Iowa, and his brother, Orville 
Jones, has also made an excellent suc- 
cess in the sale ring. In addition to con- 


one of 
of the country. 


ducting sales of live stock all over the 
United States. Col. Carey M. Jones is 
also head of the Jones School of Auction- 
eering at Chicago, which was established 
a number of years ago, and which has 
been a boon to the live stock interests in 
turning out auctioneers who have been 
able to successfully handle sales in all 
parts of the country. Col. Jones will be 


glad to correspond with Wallaces’ Farmer 
readers who wish to secure his services 
any time next year, and a!l inquiries with 
regard to dates should be addressed to 
Carey M. Jones, 2894 Washington Blvd., 
Chicago, Ill. The photograph of Col. 
Jones is an excellent one, and our read- 
ers who are not already acquainted with 
Col. Jones will have no difficulty in rec- 
ognizing him the next time they meet, if 
they take a good look at the picture. 


AN INTERESTING BOOK On ON PLOWING 

The Janesville Machine Co., 34 Center 
St., Janesville, Wis., have recently issued 
a very attractive booklet with regard to 
the plowing contests which have been so 
popular with Illinois farm folks, for a 
number of years past. The booklet gives 
photographs from the Wheatland, Big 
Rocks and Grant Park plowing matches, 
showing the class of work done, and it 
likewise gives the record of Janesville 
plows in these matches. In a special ad- 
vertisement on page 1724, the Janesville 
Machine Co. illustrate the plow, tell of its 
work, and give a photograph of the boy 
who won championship at the Grant Park 
Plowing contest on September 27, 1913. 
The boy in question, John Webber, is 14 
years old, and he won first prize, using 
one of the famous Janesville S. & S. 
auger twist moldboard plows. The photo- 
graph in the advertisement will be inter- 
esting to all of Wallaces’ Farmer readers, 
as all are interested in good plowing. The 
Janesville Machine Co. point out the ex- 
cellent work done, and call particular at- 
tention to how well the surface is broken, 
how all stubble and trash is buried, the 
uniformity of the furrows, etc. The pho- 
tograph is presented without retouching, 
and shows without flattery the work done 
by the Janesville plows, They have issued 


a complete story of the contest, and it 
will be worth the while of any of our 
readers interested to write the Janes- 
ville Co. at once a postal card or letter 


request therefor. 
BUY A GOOD GRAIN GRADER AND 
CLEANE 





One of the investments which every 
reader of Wallaces’ Farmer who is inter- 
ested in farming to the best possible ad- 
vantage should make is that of a good 
grain grader and cleaner. The farmer 





can clean and grade his grain during the 


winter menths, and he will find that the 
money spent in the machine will yield a 
usurious rate of interest. It means the 
sowing of plumper and better grain, and 
it does away with weeds in the field to a 
large extent. If every farmer would grade 
and clean his grain before seeding, it 
would mean a much cleaner farm—not 
only that, but the sowing of graded grain 
means a much better crop. The Maytag 
Company, of 350 North St., Newton, lowa, 


makers of the Hawkeye grain grader and 
cleaner, point out that the use of their 
machine means a big increase in the 


returns from the harvest and they 
glad to give you some interesting figures 
along this line. They also point out that 
you can not only grade your grain, but 
also grade your corn in using the Hav k- 
eye. Kither a postal card or letter re- 
quest will bring full information concern- 
ing the Hawkeye graders and cleaners. 
All requests should be addressed to the 
Maytag Company, 350 North St., Newton, 
Iowa. 


will be 


“MODERN SILAGE METHODS.” 

This is _ title of one of the most 
practical and interesting booklets on silos 
and silage, that has yet been published. 
The Silver Mnfg. Co., Salem, Ohio, mak- 
ers of the well-known Ohio ensilage cut- 
ters announce that the 1913 copyrighted 
edition is now ready for mailing, and that 
they will send it to any reader of Wal- 
laces’ Farmer who encloses 10 cents in 
coin or stamps, and who mentions the 
paper when writing. Nothing better on 
silos and silage has been issued than this 
little booklet, and it contains reliable and 
up-to-date information which should in- 
terest every reader of Wallaces’ Farmer. 
Address all requests to the Silver Mnfg. 
Co., Salem, Ohio, and be sure to mention 
Wallaces’ Farmer. 


ASPHALT READY ROOFING. 

Our readers interested in putting on new 
roofs of any kind this vear will be able to 
obtain some very interesting literature 
by writing the Barber Asphalt Paving Co. 
for particulars concerning their Genasco 
Trinidad Lake asphalt roofing. This roof- 
ing comes with the Kant-Leak Kleet, 
which does away with cement and does 
away with nail leaks in the roof. The 
illustration in the advertisement of the 
Barber Asphalt Paving Co., on page 1735, 
will give a good idea of how this roof 
looks on the house or barn, and they will 
be glad to give our readers full informa- 
tion with regard thereto. 


THE LATEST THING | IN THE 
AUTOMOBILE LINE. 
The Pioneer Cycle car, illustrated on 
page 1726, is the latest thing in the auto- 
mobile line, and the description in the ad- 


vertisement will give our readers an ex- 
cellent idea thereof. It is electrically 
lighted and started, equipped with top, 
windshield, ete., and carries two passen- 


gers. The mileage on a gallon of gasoline 
is from 35 to 50 miles, and the car sells 
completely equipped at $385. The manu- 
facturers, the American Mfg. Co., 509 So. 
LaSalle St., Chicago, IIL, will be glad to 
send their catalogue giving full informa- 
tion concerning this new car. A postal 
card request will bring it. 















Here’s a Real Plow 


Here’s a plow that has taken the farm 
world by storm. It’s wonderful the way 
it “walks” right through stubble, tame 
sod, trashy corn-stalks, tough gum 
over fh clay, etc., and turns the slice clear 
over flat and smooth. It’ libury ali thetrash 
d cover better than any plow ever = 
ves no air spaces ut off the moista 
from the subsoil. This means real fmm | 
tion. It’s the only plow that leaves no 
crop killingairspaces. This plow, ©.T.X., 
is as far ahead of al! other plowsas mod- 
ern harvester is of the old-fashioned — 
scythe. Costs about the 6ame as ordina 
plows. Get the facts. Writeright now for 
most complete plow booklet ever publish 















Position as Farm Manager Wanted 

Have bad long experience, both in managing farms 
and handling live stock. Best of references given. 
Address J. E., care Wallaces’ Farmer. 


PATENT ORWIG & BAIR 


Crocker Building 
Des Moines 
Heferenses—Walleces’ Farmer 
Hy That renovates, ‘mulches, stim. 
Alfalfa Tiller ulates, without injury to plant. 
Catalog Free. Light Braft Harrow Co., wa, ba. 











NEW YORK STATE BREEDERS’ SALE COMPANY 


A company composed of 15 of the leading Holstein breeders of New York state will hold their first 


consignment sale at the new sale pavilion, Syracuse, N. 
These names are a guarantee as to the quality of stock to be sold. They include: 


sell 150 head, 
Stevens Bros. Co., Liverpool, N. ¥. 
Henry Stevens & Son, one wang N. x. 
R. E. Chapin & Son, Batavia, N. 

A. W. Brown & Sons, W. Winfield, 


N.Y. 
Henry Lathrop & Sons, Sherburne, 
« we 


Isaac Dalrymple & Son, Otselic. N. Y. 
W.A. Waite & Son, Adams, N. Y. 
J. A. Stanton & Son, New Wood. 
stock, N. ¥. 
For further information and catalog, address 


E. M. STANTON, Sec., 


Catalog published and sale managed by Liverpool Sale and Pedigree Co., 





Y., January 13 and 14, 1914, where they will 
wane R. Smith, Syracuse, N. Y. 
. S. Hinchey, Rochester, N. ¥. 
w. D. Robens, Poland, N.Y. 
Geo. Abbott, Cortland, N.Y. 
John Howard. Sherburne, N. ¥Y. 
Strickland Bros... Carthage, N. ¥. 
Marry B. Davis, Chester, N. Y. 
Ww.J. Snyder. Lacona, N.Y. 
Whitney Pt. Stock Farm, Whitney 
Pt., N. ¥. 


NEW weonerees, _ Y. 


Liverpool, 
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| OREAM 
SEPARATORS 








| MAKE. FALL AND WINTER 
||] DAIRYING MORE PROFITABLE 
| There is surely no reason to delay 
the purchase of a separator or to 
continue the use of an inferior one. | 
A De Laval Machine will save its | 
cost by spring, and may be bought 
on such liberal terms if desired as 
if to actually pay for itself meanwhile. 


The De Laval Separator Co. 


Hilh ao York Chicane San Francisco 
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This Ge 
Book Tells 
You How To 
MAKE YOUR CAR GO 
FASTER AND EASIER 
AND LAST LONGER 


Friction uses up engine power, slows down 
your car, and wears it out. Cut down fric 
tion to the limit, speed up your car and save 


repairs by using Dixon’s Graphite 
Transmission and Differential 
a Grease, No. 677 and other Dixon 


Graphite Auto Lubricants. The 
graphite stays in the bearings, prevents 
heating, noise and wear, and le ngthens the 
iife and increases the mileage of your 
car. Write today for the book, ‘“Lubri- 
cating The Motor,” No. 46, telling the 
best lubricant for every auto bearing. 


Made in JERSEY CITY, N. J., 


y the 
JOSEPH DIXON 
CRUCIBLE CO. 
EST. 1827 











I absolutely guarantee to save you $50 to 















$300 on any, Galloway gasoline engine. Made in 
eizes from 1 8-4 h. p. to 15 h. p. My famous § bp. « ngine 
-—without an equ ‘on the market—sells for $99.50 for 


the next 60 days only! Buy now! Same size costs 
to $300 through your dealer. Think of it! Over30, 4 
emer, engines in use t< li sold on same mg free 

Day Trial Offer f make you- “and all giving satisfaction. Isn't “thet 


Get My Catalog and Low Direct Prices 


Write me before you buy any 
other style or make. Get my cata- 
log and low, direct price on the 
famous Galloway line of frost- 
roof, water cooled engines. Free 
srvice Department at your dis- 
posal 
you 


out cost to you. Write today. Do itnow. 






225 Galloway Station, Waterloo, Iowa 





Steel Wheels 


For “any wagon or cart you 
may have on your farm. We 
make the wheels to fit your 
axle. You give us the exact 
i dimensions of your axle, as 
} asked for onourordersheet,and 
ja we guarantee afit. If you are 
interested, we shall be pleased 
to forward you our catalogue 
7 and order sheet. Write us. 
Havana Metal Wheel Co. 


Box 18, Havana, Illinois 


7 

Pump- rind-Saw 

MADE FOR 
HARD USE 
Wood Mills Are Best, Engines 
Are Simple. Feed Grinders, Saw 
Penman, - = Cats 1 

g tree its Wante 

Perkies Wind Mill & Engine 
&st, 1860. 125 Main St., Mishawaka. !nd, ~ 














Save draft—save repairs 


Don't rut roads or fields. Send today for free 
illustrated catalog of wheels and wagons. 


Electric Wheel Co., 55 Elm St., Quincy, Hl. 





For All Non-Breeding and Aborting Stock 

A guaranteed remedy for cows. horses, hogs and 

sheep. Endorsed by thousands of breeders and dairy- 

men as the only satisfactory treatment. When writ- 

* ing for our free booklet state number and kind of 

afflicted animals and their general breeding condition 
and we will be able to give you valuable advice. 


H. W. KELLOGG COMPART, 952 Carroll Ave., © ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA 








Please mention this paper when writing. 























OF GENERAL INTEREST | 

















Instittues.—One 
of the farm- 
this winter 
which will 
speakers There 
horses, and one of cattle, 
ear will include exhibits 
and other agricultural 
an institute 
must provide 
and guarantee an attend- 
seventy-five persons who 
subscribe $1 each towards defraying 
expenses of the institute. The agri- 
cultural extension division of the Uni- 
versity Farm, at St. Paul, has charge of 
the work. 
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sent 
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attracti many 
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Good Roads in Moving Pictures.—Mov- 


ing pictures are to be made use of by 
the lowa state highway commissioners in 
a series of educational meetings which 
have been planned for the coming winter. 
They will endeavor to teach the correct 
methods of making good roads, and also 
to show their value to a community. Spe- 
cial films for the purpose will be made 
under the direction of the Iowa State 
College photographer, who will accom- 
pany the commissioners over the state. 
In Kossuth county, films will be made of 
elevating graders and dump wagons at 
work. Blade graders and gasoline trac- 
tors will be subject material in Wash- 
ington county, while in Polk county the 
Fort Des Moines army post road will be 
pictured. The pictures will show danger- 
ous railroad crossings, concrete roads, 
gravel roads, and contrast these with un- 
improved roads. When the films have 
been made, they will be exhibited in 
various towns throughout the state, while 
lecturers will explain them. 


For Water Pipes That Freeze.—Every 
farmer knows what it to be troubled 
with frozen water pipes in winter. There 
are few but who have had the experience 
of having to thaw them out some time or 
other. In a recent of the Country 
Gentleman a writer says he has found a 
successful method of treating the pipes so 


is 


issue 


that they will not freeze. The method is 
described as follows: “After much ex- 
perimenting I finally hit upon the easiest, 
most inexpensive and surest way to keep 
the frost off the pipes. I have recom- 
mended it to many persons, who have 
tried it and found it saves many repair 
bills. Melt an equal quantity of petroleum 





—vaseline—and of paraffin wax together, 
and, after wiping the pipes perfectly dry. 
apply with an old brush a thick coat of 
this mixture while it is hot. An old lamp 
or torch will easily keep it in a liquid 
state. You will find that no matter how 
cold the weather may get the frost can- 
not penetrate this coat of grease. I have 
used this on water pipes that ran along 
the ground unprotectec, and not once dur- 
ing the coldest weather did they freeze 
up or give me the least trouble. 
Spurious Grimm and Dry Land Alfalfa 
Seed.—Recent investigations by the De- 
partment of Agriculture have revealed the 
fact that large quantities of ordinary al- 
falfa seed are being offered for sale un- 
der the pame of Grimm It has also been 
found that large quantities of alfalfa seed 
raised under irrigation are being sold as 
northern grown dry land seed In the 
case of some of this seed it as found 
that it was not even domestic seed, but 
was wholly or in part imported Tur 
seed. This practice of selling other 
for Grimm results in the farmer paying 
from 40 cents to $1 or more per pound for 
seed that would otherwise sell for from 
12 to 20 cents a pound, and inasmuch as 
the ordinary seed is not as hardy as 
Grimm, the first severe winter may kill 
the entire crop. As it is difficult to de- 
tect substitutes for Grimm in the seed, 
the farmers are urged to buy Grimm only 
from dealers whom they know to be reli- 
able, and. as far as possible, to trace 
the seed back to its source. In many 
cases the retailers are not deliberately 
perpetrating a fraud, as they have pur- 


chased this seed for Grimm and sell it in 


the belief that it is Grimm. Similarly it 
is found that in the dry land regions, 
where the winters are severe and there is 
little snowfall and comparatively little 
moisture, the northern alfalfa seed grown 
in cold regions on dry land is especially 
useful. Much of this seed comes from 


Montana, and it is found that unscrupu- 
lous dealers have been taking seed raised 
under irrigation in that state and selling 
it as Montana dry land alfalfa seed. 
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THE BEST FOR HOGS 
LEE’S HOG REMEDY 


Sulphur; Iron Sulphate; Salt; Charcoal; 
Tobacco Powder; Antimony; Sodium Hypo 
Flake 
Copper Sulphate; A oes. 

Contains no meal as filler 


Good for Worms, Coughs, Fevers, Indigestion, Bowel Trouble 
and as a general conditioner for disease prevention. 


Sold by most Lee agents in the Central West. 
pail $2.00; 100 lb. box $6.00. 


GEO. H. LEE CO., Omaha, Neb. 





The Government formula, 
with additions by us. 










Made only from 
Sodium Bicar- 












Naphthilin; Gentian; Sodium Sulphate; 













DUROC JERSEYS. 
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Idlewild Herd Duroc Jerseys 


Successfully immuned by double method. Boars 
for sale of March and April farrow, and some first 
class berd boars in the lot. They have size. bone, 
quality and good colors, and will stand inspec- 

tion. For descriptions call on or write 
Ww. EL LEN DORF & SON, + Algona. towa 


Grandview [ Durocs 


IMMUNED 
40 spring boars to offer. The real business sort. 
Guaranteed to do satisfactory service and to be chol- 
era proof. Mainsire.Grandview Chief 130669, 
_ of the best and highest priced boars sold publicly 
in 1912. See us before buying. 











W. |. JACQUES, Galva, Ida County, lowa 


GORDON’S DUROCS 


Our herd boar, Model Jim 140703, was re- 
cently sold through Wallaces’ Farmer to Cahill Bros. 
of Rockford, lowa, for $250. We have a number of 
fall and spring boars for sale sired by the above boar 
and by the first prize state fair boar, Model Boy. 
We ship nothing but Al stock. 
W. A. GORDON, 





Canistota, S. D. 


NEVILLE’S DUROCS 


Fifteen fall and 40 spring boars to offer. Good sized, 
big boned hogs of choice breeding. We cull closely 
and ship nothing but Al stock. Herd success- 
fully immunized. A. L. NEVILLE, Aurelia, 
Cherokee Co., lowa. 








200 Duroc Jersey Pigs 


for buyers to select from—good ones, in thrifty. 
healthy condition. Mostly of April farrow and of 
popular breeding. Prices reasonable, Inspection 
invited. 


R. J. HADLEY, Grinnell, Iowa 





CLOVER BLOSSOM DUROCS 
I was successful in raising a large number of spring 
pigs, and have a fine selection from which to fill 
orders. Our bogs are noted for size. bone, feet. strong 
backs and good heads. Rich in Prince of Cols. and 
Crimson Wonder breeding. 
E. C. FARINGER, Ireton. Sioux County, lowa 


FOR SALE 


of March farrow. 
ist. Dams by Golden Model, 
der, Advancer ist. Also a show yearling boar. 
been vacinated and are priced to sell. 

WwW. KR. BENNETHUM. Madrid, Iowa 


Cholera Immune Duroc Boars 


Vaccinated by double treatment and now in best of 
condition. They have size, bone. color, and confor- 
mation. With the very best of breeding. Write or 
call on WM. S. NOBLE, Germania, lowa 


25 DUROC JERSEY GILTS 





Twenty-five extra good 
Duroc Jersey Boars 
sired by I Am. Again and Advancer 
Smith's Crimson Won- 
All 








will be offered for sale the next 30 days. They have 
size. bone and quality. Will be bred to a son of 
Golden Mode! 2d if ordered soon. 

H. H. DIERS, St. Olaf. lowa 


Fairhope Farm Durocs—Immuned 





Good boars +4 sale. 4 fall boars sired by Jumbo 
Wonder: 1 fall boar by H. A.'s ¢ hoi ce Goods. Rest 
spring pigs, mostly by Jumbo Wonde Allimmuned 


(simu method 


GEO. 'T. ‘WHITE. 
50 Head—10 Fall 


GOOD DUROC BOARS 3° Neadore Fan 


Boars, by Nebraska Wonder—a half 
brother t & Wonder the champion boar at Des 
Moines this ye sar. lso boars sired by B's Colonel. 
Write for full description and prices—we can please 
you. ii. BIG ELOW & SON, Aledo, Ilinois. 
MALCOLM SS DUROCS 

Young boars to offer mostly by Bouton 129229. 
Sire. Golden Model ‘ dam by Mode! Chief. Few by 
the champion Chief's Model. A good herd is known 
by its performance. We invite correspondence and 
personal inspection. WM. MALCOLM, 

Farm near Worthin gton. Bigelow, Minnesota. 


Duroc Boars and Gilts 


March and April farrow—from the best strains of 
the breed. Sired by Orion’s Pride 4195, Clayhiil Won- 
der 27503A and Red Model 103435. Priced to sell. 
Write me at once. EMERSON CRABS, 

RK. F. D. Aledo. Lllinois 


Duroc Jerseys 


87 boars to offer, weights 150 lbs. (Aug. 10). Main 
sire, Col. L. 2d 35567. 1st prize boar Wis. state 


by governme nt expert. 
Dallas Center. Iowa 








sire od 


























fair. 4 toppers by Sensation’s Wonder and out 
of Golden Queen 22a. Ferdinand Fink, 
R.D.5 Albert Lea, Minn. 





ROBERTS’ DUROGS 


Cholera Immuned 
a= and Apri] boars of Ming the Col., Crim- 
Wonder and Ohio Chief breeding. The 
well ribbed. Xd bodied kind. Good cherry colors. 
A. E. ROBERTS, Bristow, lowa 











DU ROC JERSEYS. 
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Guaranteed Immune 


Duroc Jersey Boars 


Twenty head to offer of spring farrow. St rong, 
vigorous, good boneu boars weighing from 175 to 2 
Ibs. A half dozen are tine specimens for heading pure 
bred herds. We are quoting the especially low price 
of #30 to 635 for two weeks. You are safe in orde ring 
from this ad. Sire. Col. Freed by Freed's Col. 
M. A. McWILLIAMS, Wall Lake. lowa 


1886 30 Immune Duroc Boars for Sale '9'3 


Have had my herd vaccinated with the double 








treatment. These boars are good ones, have food 
backs, bone, heads, color, and best of feet. res— 
Model Chief Jr. 102777. Buddy's Chief 
102353. Col. Chief 119773, King De- 


fender. etc. Dams by Dale, Proud Chief, Peachie, 
Commod*re 2d, Phallas Col., Marshall’s Mode! and 
others. Call or write. I can please you. 

T. E. BLY, Brewster. Minnesota 
Just over the Towa line. Mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
Bred sow sale Jan. 15. Short-horn sale Jan. 16, 1914 


Square Deal Herd Duros 


Choice gilts bred for last of March and Apri! far- 
row, tried sows bred for March farrow. Prices rea- 
sonable. Come or write. 

B. D. RUNYON, Fillmore. Ill. 
He'll give you a Square Deal sure. 


Duroc Jerseys 


Can supply early spring boars with bone and 
growth. Alfalfa pasture furnished basis of ration. 
Main sire. Special Select 127113. 

JOHN WILKIN. Correctionville. lowa 











TAMWORTHS. 
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Tamworth Boars — 


priced to move quick. Eight fall boars 
including some of my state fair winners. Also have 
25 good growthy spring boars sired !)y my 
grand champion boar. Am also including two good 
herd headers in this lot Baby herd (2 young sows 
and 1 boar no akin) for #45. Write me for further 
particulars if interested. 


J. B. MACKOY, Farragut, lowa 
TAMWORTH BOARS 














and good ones. C. 5. MULKS, Riceville, lowa 
MULE FOOT HOGS. 

The hog that lives 

Mulefoot Hogs to get to market 

They are quiet mothers and prolific. No hog makes 

more weight from a pound of feed than they. Fall 


and spring boars for sale with length and weight. 
Will be able to furnish bred giits and sows later. 
FARGO & MYERS. Redfield, So. Dak. 





GUERNSEYS. 


—— 


eel 





IS true that any of 


T the following 
uernse 


bulls I now offer would 


be a credit to anyone who 


desires to improve his 
Guernsey herd or grade up 
the herd he now owns. 
One sired by Pride of Day, 
three by Raymond of the 
Preel, 1, 11, V1 


W.W. MARSH, WATERLOO, IOWA 








JERSEYS. 





The Jersey 


The Jersey gives richer 
and more butter than 
any other known breed, at a 
lower keeping cost. She does it 
continuously and persistently. 
Her milk and butter bring better 
prices than the product of any other 
dairy breed. That's where ult 
does count. Jersey facts free. Write 
now. We have no cows for sale. 
AMERICAN JERSEY CATTLE CLUB 
324 W. 23d Street, New York 








Please mention this paper when writing. 
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uATES CLAIMED FOR LIVE STOCK SALES 


SHORT-HORNS. 
6—Louie H. Scheetz, Belle Plaine, 


Wa. 
Jan. 1+—J. W. Eral, Pocahontas, Iowa. 
Jan. 16—T. E. Bly, Brewster, Minn. 
jan. 23—Geo. E. Barkley, Sioux Falls, S. D, 
27—Jeffrey Wallace and Clegg Bros., 






Ainsworth, lowa. - 
Feb Marshall Co. Short-horn Breed- 
ers’ Association, Marshal.town, Iowa. 
Feb Lanaghan Bros., Charlotte, la. 
Feb i9j—J. R. Ballard, Boone, Iowa. 
Mar. 19—S. B. Brown and Oliver Swan- 
son, Altona, Il. 
Mar. 209—A. M. Jones, LaFayette, III. 
Mar. 2i—E. J. Thormpson and F. E. Jack- 
“gon, Hurley, S. D. 
HEREFORDS. 
Mar. 5—J. A. Shade, Kingsley, Iowa. 
Mar. 11—O. S. Gibbons, Atlantic, Iowa. 
Mar. 24—Ben Broughton, Lake View, Ia. 
Jan. 15—F. O. Peterson, Galva, iowa. 
POLLED HEREFORDS. 
Jan. 1{—Henry Reimers, Gladbrook, Ia. 
ABERDEEN ANGUS. 
Feb. 19—Patrick Leahy, Williamsburg, Ta. 
Mar. 11—Breeders’ sale at South Omaha; 
\\ J. Miller, Mgr., Newton, Iowa. 
Mar. 25—C. M. Russell, Carroll, Iowa. 
May 25—H. J. Hess, Waterloo, Iowa. 
HOLSTEINS. 
Feb. 3 and 4—Henry C. Glissman, Station 
B, Omaha, Neb. 
BELGIANS AND PERCHERONS. 
Feb. 19—Chas. Irvine, Anekny, Iowa. 
: SHIRES. 


Jan. 15—C, C. & R. W. E. Williams, Bush- 


nell, 
POLAND CHINAS. 
Jan. 20—E. Gritters, Perkins, Iowa. 
Jan. 21—Mrs. Peter Ellerbroek & 
Sheldon, Iowa. 
Jan. 22—Henry Bros., Sheldon, Iowa. 
Jan. 23—E. E. Farver, Ocheyedan, 
at Sibley, lowa. 
Jan. 29--A. C. Lanham, Aurelia, Iowa. 
Jan. 30—F. L. Powell, Algona, Iowa. 
Jan. 31—A. D. Jones, Dunlap, Iowa. 
Feb. 2—Ida Rogness, Hills, Minn. 


Sons, 


Iowa, 


Feb. 3—Theo. Martin, Bellevue, Iowa. 
Feb. 4—E. C. Forest, Miles, lowa; sale 
at Lyons, Iowa. 

Feb. 4—E. C. Forest, Miles, Iowa. 


Feb. 10—Henry Dorr and John Schmieder, 
temsen, Iowa. 


Feb. 183—Frank Rainier, Logan, Iowa. 


Feb. 14—L. A. Robinson, Correctionville, 
Iowa. 

Feb. 16—C. M. Pederson, Dunlap, Iowa. 

Feb. 19—J. R. Ballard, Boone, lowa. 

Feb. 21i—J. T. Molloy, Albion, Iowa. 

Feb. 24—R. R. Blake, Dallas Center, Iowa. 

Feb. 24—C. H. Porter, Eagle Grove, Iowa. 

Feb. 25—J. H. Fitch, Lake City, Iowa. 

Feb. 26—M. P. Hancher, Rolfe, Iowa. 


Feb. 27—Ruebel Bros., Marathon, Iowa. 
DUROC JERSEYS. 
-_. 13—A. J. & L. L. De Young, Sheldon, 
owa, 
N. Shanks, 


Jan. 14—W. Worthington, 
Jan. 15—T. E. Bly, Brewster, Minn. 


Minn 


Feb. 18S—F. M. Washburn, Lake Crystal, 
Minn. 
Jan. 2+—Spies Bros., Beaver Creek, Minn. 








Jan. 2i—R. C. Veenker, George, Iowa. 
Jan. 22—C. A. De Vaui, Inwood, Iowa. 
Jan. 23—Geo. E. Barkley, Sioux Falls, S. D. 
Jan. 26—J. Sehmidt, Everly, Iowa. 
Jan. 27—H. S. Fain, Emmetsburg, Iowa. 
Jan. 27—E. E. Handley, Carroll, Iowa. 
Jan. 28—F. H. Dickey, Emmetsburg, Ia. 
Jan. 29—Grant Lynn, Spirit Lake, Iowa. 
Jan. 30—S. L. Weaver, Lake Park, Iowa. 
Feb. 3—C. E. Walden, Washta, Iowa. 
Feb. 4—Graham Bros., Cherokee, Iowa. 
Feb. 5—A. L. Neville, Aurelia, Iowa. 
Feb. 6—Gearke Bros., Aurelia, Iowa. 
Feb. 6—L. F. Atwater, Bangor, Wis. 
Feb. 7T—Jno. Wellendorf & Son, Algona, 
Iowa. 


Feb. 10—M. E. Merfeld & Son, Greene, Ia. 
Feb. 19—J. C. Danner, Yale, Jowa. 

Feb. 11—L. E. Shorter, Shell Rock, Iowa. 
Feb. 12—S. O. Smalling, La Porte City, Ia. 
. 24—R. J. Weiland, Canistota, S. D. 
Mar. 10—Frank Ginsbach, Dell Rapids, S. 


Dak. 
CHESTER WHITES. 
Jan. 27—George Bobst, Hampton, Iowa. 
Jan. 28—Alden Anderson, Ellsworth, Iowa, 
Feb. 10—B. M. Boyer & Sons, Farming- 
ton, Iowa. 


Feb. 12—J. H. Stewart, Dickens, Iowa. 

Feb. 13—Ed Anderson, Alta, Iowa. 

Feb. 16—P. D. Bouchard, Elk Point, S. D. 

Feb. 17—W. La Doux, Spirit Lake, Ia, 

Feb. 20—J. B. Brackin, Elgin, Iowa. 

Feb. 25—John F. Holst, Jr., Denison, Ia. 
HAMPSHIRES. 

Jan. 15—F. O. Peterson, Galva, Iowa. 

Feb. 4—C. A. Brook, Washington, Iowa. 

Feb. 3—R. J. Boles, Alta, Iowa. 
SHROPSHIRES. 

Jan. &8—Daniel Leonard & Sons, Corning, 

Iowa. 











Special Notice to Advertisers 


Those who desire to make changes in or discon- 
tinue advertisements already running must have 
notice of such discontinuance or change reach ns not 
later than Wednesday of the week preceding date of 
issue in order to be sure of same being made. The 
above also applies to advertisements requiring class- 
{fication or special position. Our pages begin to go to 
the electrotyper on Thursday morning and no changes 
can be made after pages are made up. New advertise- 
ments, however. can usually be inserted ff received 
as late as Monday morning of the week of issue. 


FIELD NOTES. 


L. A. Robinson, of Correctionville, Iowa, 
well known as a breeder of Poland Chinas 
of the best class, announces a public sale 
February 14th, at which time fifty head 
of ‘no cholera” hogs will be offered. Our 
readers may expect full information with 
regard to the sale in the first two issues 
of February. 

The veteran Shropshire breeders, Daniel 
Leonard & Sons, Corning, Iowa, announce 
@ public sale of registered Shropshire bred 
ewes for January 8th. Full particulars 
concerning the offering will be given the 











first issue in January. It goes without 
Saying that an unusually desirable offer- 
ing will be made. 

E. E. Farver, Ocheyedan, Iowa, whose 
Poland China sow sale is announced for 
January 23d calls our attention to the fact 
that he will hold the sale at Sibley instead 
of Ocheyedan. In writing, he reports 
his boars all sold, and an excellent lot of 
sows on hand for the coming sale. Our 
readers may expect full information with 
regard thereto in January issues. 

In sending a change of copy:for his ad- 
vertisement, Mr. A. Goodenough, of 
Morrison, Ill, well known as a breeder of 
Hampshire hogs, writes: ‘‘My boars are 
all sold. I have however twenty-five or 
thirty extra good spring gilts sired by 
some of the best boars of the breed, and 
would be glad to send your readers de- 
scription of the same. Please change my 
advertisement at once, as inquiries’ are 
coming in five and six a day, and I have 
no boars to sell.” 

A Hereford sale which promises to be 
of interest will be held by Mr. Benjamin 
Broughton, of Lake View, Iowa, on March 


24th. Mr. Broughton will sell fifty head, 
one-half being bulls. and among. these 
will be the show bull General B., a two- 


year-old got by Beaumont Jr. and out of 
a Dudley dam. General B. will be one of 
the attractions of the spring sales. The 
offering will have much in store to inter- 
est Wallaces’ Farmer readers. Get your 
name on Mr. Broughton’s mailing list for 
a catalogue early. 

Cc. J. Swale, of Fredericksburg, Iowa, 
recently sold the Duroc Jersey herd boar, 
C. J.’s Chief, advertised in Wallaces’ 
Farmer, to Mr. C. W. Carpenter, of Bud- 
head, Wis., to head his herd. Mr. Swale 
calls particular attention to a spring boar 
he is offering, sired by Chief Select Jr. 
and out of a Notcher Chief dam. He is 
considered good enough to ship to any 
breeder. Besides, Mr. Swale has a num- 
ber of other spring boars to offer, and for 
the next ten days is making special 
prices. Read his card in this issue and 
write him for particulars. 

A. L. Neville, of Aurelia, Iowa, calls 
especial attention to a Duroc Jersey fall 
boar which he is desirous of selling to 
some appreciative buyer. Three of his 
litter mates have been sold for $195. This 
one has been used some by Mr. Neville 
and is therefore recorded. Those want- 
ing the making of a good boar should be 
interested. Mr. Neville also has a num- 
ber of choice spring boars on hand weigh- 
ing around 225 pounds and better. One 
of the toppiest is a son of Model A. and 
out of Rose Colonel. For full particulars, 
drop a line to Mr. Neville. Note his card 
in this issue. 

Mr. J. P. Anderson, of Alta, Iowa, ad- 
vertises Chester White gilts for sale. He 
is practically sold out of boars. He writes 
us that he has a number of good gilts for 
sale, of prize winning stock. Most of his 
gilts are bred to Grand Duke, which to 
quote Mr. Anderson, ‘‘is a hog that gets 
the size, the bone, the back, and which is 
surely a crackerjack, and one which has 
the making of an awful big hog.’ Mr. 
Anderson’s herd is all vaccinated with 
the double immune treatment for cholera, 
and he advises us to say that he will ship 
Cc. O. D., satisfaction guaranteed. All in- 
quiry with regard to boars should be ad- 
dressed to J. P Anderson, Box 35, Alta, 
Iowa. 


Messrs. Jos. Miller & Sons, of Granger, 
Mo., report a good inquiry for Short-horns 
lately, and state that their calves have 
come on well, so that they are in fine 
shape to supply discriminating buyers 
with herd headers. They have made 
some sales, but still have two or three of 


their best Scotch bulls. One is a roan 
show bull, sired by a show son of the 
champion Cumberland’s Last. Another 


of the best is a red. All are choicely bred, 
and buyers looking for something choice 
at a reasonable price will do well to 
write or visit Jos. Miller & Sons, Granger, 
Mo. Mention Wallaces’ Farmer when 
writing. 

Mr. R. F. French, importer and breed- 
er of Belgian stallions and mares, Inde- 


pendence, Iowa, reports much _ interest 
being taken in his horses, the result of 
which has terminated in a few sales. 


Beamer Bros., of St. Cloud, Minn., pur- 
chased a pair of three-year-old mares in 
foal. These were exhibited at the 1913 
Iowa State Fair and attracted a consid- 
erable amount of attention, they being the 
real drafty sort. A three-year-old stal- 
lion went to Stanley, Iowa, this being a 
nephew of Paul, champion Brussels 1911. 
This was one of Mr. French’s typical Bel- 
gians, being a grand mover and with ex- 
cellent bone and feet. Mr. French re- 
ports his stallions and mares all being out 
on the blue grass pastures yet and im- 
proving every day. The party looking for 
a stallion, or one or more mares due to 
foal in the spring, will find it to their in- 
terest to call on Mr. French early. He 
has a splendid collection from which to 
select. Note his advertisement in this 
issue. Mr. French would appreciate those 
writing him to mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 


HIGHLAND STOCK FARM—IMPORTED 
AND AMERICAN-BRED STALLIONS. 
This farm is owned and operated by 

Messrs. W. E. Pritchard & Sons, of Otta- 

wa, Ill... and has become noted for the 

many high-class draft horses it has pro- 
duced. The senior member of the firm is 
one of the oldest and most successful 
breeders in Illinois, having bred and 
grown on this farm Percherons and Shires 
with sufficient size, bone and quality to 
win in the best shows of the middle west. 
On a recent visit to the farm we found 
it well stocked with big rugged two and 
three-year-old stallions. The majority 
of them being allowed to run out on good 
blue grass pastures with open sheds for 
shelter. By this method they grow and 
develop big, large-boned horses that al- 
Ways give a good account of themselves 
when sold. They also have a large sale 
barn in town, located in South Ottawa, 
which now is filled with their last impor- 
tation of Percheron and Belgian stallions, 
an extraordinary lot with both size and 
quality that will satisfy critical buyers. 





s 


They sell all their horses at their barns 
at moderate prices, and we advise our 
readers to visit them if they are in need 
of a strictly high-class stallion. We di- 
rect attention to their quarter-page ad- 
vertisement on page 1743 in this issue, in 
which appears the cut of their good three- 
year-old gray Percheron stallion, Converti, 
made from a photograph from life. He is 
a fair sample of the balance of their stal- 
lions which they have for sale. They are 
Strong in bone and weight, as this firm 
always insists on these important points 
when buying their stallions. <A visit to 
this farm will pay you if you are a student 
of the draft horse breed. If you cannot 
call, write them and mention Wallaces’ 
Farmer. 


POLLED DURHAMS FOR SALE. 


Double Standard Polled Durham bulls 
of good quality, also cows and heifers, 
are advertised by M. Yoakam & Sons, of 
Webster, Iowa. Three of the bulls are 
strawberry roans and the rest reds. They 
are sired by White Gauntlet, a grandson 
of the noted champion Golden Gauntlet. 
Messrs. Yoakam have an_ exceptionally 
good herd header in White Gauntlet, both 
individually and as a breeder. They have 
given up holding a sale and are now of- 
fering their surplus stock at private sale. 
Webster is located about half way be- 
tween Ottumwa and Cedar Rapids on the 
Milwaukee railroad, and also on the Mus- 
catine and Montezuma branch of the Rock 
Island railroad. The Yoakam farm is 
only a short distance from town and is 
well improved. The herd is one of the 
best in the state and we are pleased to 
recommend Messrs. Yoakam to our read- 
ers looking for good Polled Durhams. See 
their advertisement and kindly mention 
Wallaces’ Farmer when writing them. 


ANOTHER GRAND CHAMPIONSHIP 
TO PARAMOUNT STOCK FARM. 


Wm. Crownover, Hudson, Iowa, has 
landed his second grand championship at 
the Chicago International. No other lowa 
horseman within our knowledge has won 
more than one grand championship at 
the International. Mr. Crownover did the 
trick this year with his Belgian, Farceur, 
on which he won grand championship at 
the lowa State Fair aiso, and where he 
had the reserve grand champion Shire, 
and other winners. His former Interna- 
tional grand champion was Surveyor, and 
a majority of the futurity first prize colts 
at the Iowa State Fair have been the get 
of Surveyor, shown by Mr. Crownover. 
He also has show Percherons, one of the 
mares in his last importation being a 
winner of second in France this year. 
See his advertisement this week on page 
1744, and write or visit Mr. Crownover if 
interested in buying. Kindly mention 
Wallaces’ Farmer when writing. 


CHOICE DUROC JERSEY BOARS FOR 
SALE. 


Fifteen boars of March and April far- 
row, of the heavy boned, long bodied 
kind, with best of feet, and of good colors, 
are offered for sale by T. E. Bly. of 
Brewster, Minn., who has one of the best 
herds in the northwest. Some extra choice 
boars are among the lot, and Mr. Bly 
advises us that he will suit the buyer or 
they can be returned at his expense. He 
says he has some of the choicest ones 
left, and that he offers them at $50 each, 
and that he is also offering some right 
good ones at $40 each. Those who buy 
and are not satisfied, will have the pur- 
chase price refunded, as he is confident 
that the boars will more than please those 
who get them. He will be glad to send 
description of these boars by mail, or if 
you want to send him an order with the 
understanding that the pig can be re- 
turned, and the money will be refunded if 
not satisfactory, he will accept the order 
on that basis. Our readers will find Mr. 
Bly 2 thoroughly reliable man to do 
business with. 

CHESTER WHITE BOARS FOR SALE. 


In making a change in his 
White advertisement this week, Mr. F. H. 
Schmadeke, of Clarksville, Iowa, says: 
“Every man that comes here to buy a 
boar has taken one home with him, and 
they tell me they are the best bunch they 
ever saw. I have around a dozen good 
pigs left, and to close them out, I will 
sell at $35 boars for $30, $30 pigs for $25, 
and $25 boars for $22.50, to make room for 
my fifty fall pigs.” Mr. Schmadeke will 
be glad to have Wallaces’ Farmer readers 
visit him or he will be pleased to fill their 
orders by mail. He does not believe he 
will have any trouble to satisfy those who 
send him mail orders. 


TRUMANS SELL INTERNATIONAL 
CHAMPION. 


Under date of December 11th, we re- 
ceived a telegram from J. G. Truman 
manager of the Trumans’ Pioneer Stud 
Farm, Bushnell, IIL, as follows: “We 
have today sold to George J. Stoll & Co., 
Chestnut, TIll., the International grand 
champion Shire stallion, Locking Pengist, 
five years old, weighing 2,360 pounds, for 
the highest price ever paid for a draft 
stallion in America, namely, $11,500.’’ The 
Trumans have a right to feel proud of this 
stallion, and also of the sale thereof. 
Messrs. Stoll & Co. are likewise to be 
congratulated 
valuable a head for their stud. 


BIG HOLSTEIN SALE. 


Various New York State breeders join 
hands in a public sale of 150 head of Hol- 
stein cattle at the new sale pavilion, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., January 13th and 14th. The 
names of the contributors to this sale are 
given in the advertisement in this issue, 
and full information with regard to the 
offering can be had by addressing E. M. 
Stanton, secretary. New Woonsocket, N. 
Y. The offering has license to interest 
Wallaces’ Farmer readers. 








HEREFORDS. 
anne 
MAPLE GROVE STOCK FARM 


(adjoining city on southeast) now has 
a number of good, beefy Hereford 
bulls of serviceable ages at reasonable 
prices. Merry Dale inservice. Callor 
write. Ellis Bally, balitown, Ia. 


Chester, 


upon the acquisition of so 








ABERDEEN-ANGUS. 


Carload Angus Heifers 


of breeding age and stered 
Right in breeding—Strong individually 
6 GOOD BULLS 6 
Pride—Erica—Blackbird — Queen Mother 
and other tribes represented. Priced at bed. 
rock figures. If you want a bargain, see me 


or write, 
M. P. LANTZ, Carlock, tl. 


Between Peorta and Bloomington on L. E. & W. 


ANGUS COWS AND BULLS 


FROM GLENMERE HERD FOR SALE 


A dozen young bulls of the blood lines that have 
been producing prize winners and herd headers of 
note. Mostof them by the show bull Morning Star 
2d, best breeding son of Black Woodlawn. Some 
choice cows and heifers also, at reasonable prices, 

Call or write. 


P. J. LEAHY, Williamsburg, lowa 


ANGUS BULLS 


A dozen good, smooth Aberdeen-Angus bulls for 
sale, from 8 to 24 mos. old, stred by the world’s fair 
and state fair prize winning bull, Elmore of Alta 
73105, a sire of International winners. Leading blood 
lines. WM. D. PRICE, Holstein, lowa. 


Oak Glen Angus 


Bulls from 8 to 18 months old forsale. Also a few 
females in calf or with calf at foot. Leading blood 
lines. Address 














Ww. 8S. AUSTIN, Dumont, lowa 
sired by HKorndyke 

DeKol’s Prince. Only four 

left old enough for use. All from 

dams and good 


BULLS individuals. 


Ge «= McKAY BROS., Suckingham, lowa 


Angus Bulls For Sale 


A few choicely bred year-old bulls of the good, 
thick doddy type, at reasonable prices. inspection 
invited on Springdale farm, adjoining this city. 


W. B, SEELEY, Mt. Pleasant, lowa 


NGUS CATT LE—19 head, consisting of 4 bulls 

ranging in age from 11 to 29 months. Remain- 

der heifers and cows with calves at foot. These 

cattle are of good breeding and in good flesh. Ac- 

count my discontinuing farming these cattle must be 

sold. For particulars write or come and see. Farm 
lmile from town. HANS JOHNSON, R. 2, No. 2, DIKE, IOWA, 


QUIETDALE ANGUS 


Bulls for sale of best breeding and merit—Black- 
birds, Ericas and Prides—the big black business kind, 
the kind you want, and the quality and price will 
please you. Come and see. 
H. J. HESS, 





ueen 














Waterloo, Iowa 





POLLED DURHMAMS. 


Double Standard Polled Durham 
Bulls For Sale 


Good ones of serviceable ages, of Scotch and Bates 
families, and sired by White Gauntlet, grandson of 
the champion Golden Gauntlet. Three of the bulls 
are nice strawberry roans, others reds. Priees rea- 
sonable. Come and see them. Farm near crossing 
of Milwaukee and Rock Island ratflroads (about half 
way between Ottumwa and Cedar Rapids). Address, 
mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer, 
M. YOAKAM & SONS, 


Polled Durhams 


Several bulls of serviceable ages, also a few fe- 


males. Wecan suit you. Address 
H. L. RYON, or J. T. FERGUSON, Laurens, lowa 


AUCTIONEERS. 


Learn Auctioneering 


You can become independent with no capital 
invested. Write today for catalog of the World's 
Greatest School of Auctioneering. 


JONES NATIONAL SCHOOL OF AUCTIONEERING 
CAREY M. JONES, Pres. 
2894 Washington Bivd., Chicago, lilinols 


Missouri Auction School 


Largest in world. Actual practice given in selling 
all kinds of property, and students furnished set of 
text books free, written by instructors. 

WEXT TERM OPENS JANUARY 5, 1914 KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
W. B. Carpenter, Pres., 14th and Grand Ave. 
H.S. DUNCAN, CLEARFIELD, IOWA 
Fine Stock Auctioneer. Also instructor in 
Missouri Auction School, largest and best in the 

world. Write today for free catalog or sale dates. 


J. L. MoiILRATH 


GRINNELL, IOWA 


Live Stock Auctioneer 


and breeder of registered horses, cattle and hogs. 
Old customers are securing dates 6 mos. and a year 
ahead. Write me when thinking of holding a sale. 


Oliver S. Johnson 
TIPTON, 1\OWA 
THE lOWA AUCTIONEER 


J.R. THOMPSON 


MERRILL, IOWA 


LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEER — 
0. L. MOSSMAN 


HAMPTON, IOWA 
Eight years of successful experience in conducting 





‘ Webster, lowa 









































pure bred live stock and-real estate sales. Write or 
wire for dates at my expense. 
Pedigreed Live Stock & 


JAY H. GRATON teat*tstete Auctioneer 


Reference, my hundreds of satisfied customers 
whose addresses will be gladly sent to anyone desir 
ingsame. Write for dates. 

METCHELL, SO. DAK. 
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POLLAN D-CHINAS. 





WINNING BIG POLAND-CHINAS 


Cholera immune. 
sow. 
Valley Chief won! Spring and fa)i boars by him 
for sale, including three of the recent winners. 


the 12 winners al! being the get of our 900 lb. grand champion, Blue Valley Chief 182553. 


JOHN SCHMEIDER & SON, Remsen, Plymouth Co., Ia. 


Twelve premiums at 1913 Sionx City fair, including three firsts and grand champion 


The get of Blue 








8 Extra Choice Big Type 250-Ib. Feb. 1913 Poland-China Boars 


for sale. No surplus flesh 
and Smooth Jumbo 62308. 


GEO GLYNN, 


Three large fall boars. 
Bred sows for sale later. 


A few April and May farrow. Sires, Big 4 65092 


Herd cholera immune. 


SIOUX RAPIDS, IOWA 





The Poland-China Herd Boar 
COLOSSO JR. 184805 


forsale. A great boar with size and a good breeder. 
Average, 10 to 12 pigs tothe litter. 30 years breed- 
ing big type Polands. Wonder 68751. a famous Mouw 
boar, was used by me extensively, and bave number 
of his granddaughters now. Big spring boars for 


sale by Colosso Jr. 
J. S. OWENS, Fredericksburg, la. 


Dean’s Mastodon Polands 


immuned Stock for Sale 
big type breeding. 
Everything 


Choice herd headers of best 
Also bred sows and gilts, of prolific type. 


guaranteed and sold worth the money. Shipping 
stations New Market and Dearborn, on ©. G. W. Ry., 
Rock Island Iiy., and Interurban. Address, mention- 


Farmer 
DEAN, 


ing Wallaces 
CL ARENC KE 


GUARANTEED IMMUNE 


Poland-China Boars 


Mo. 


Weston, 





rhe popular big prolific type. Fifty head to select 
from Herd boar prospects at farmers’ 
prices. Visit or write for breeding and prices. 
Mm. P. HANCHER 


Pecahont as Co. Rolfe. lowa 


O. N. LEWIS 


Mapleton, lowa 
breeder of lengthy, big-boned Poland-Chinas that 
are raised on luxurious alfalfa and nitrogenous 
feeds. 40 boars for sale, sired by the 1000-lb. Bt 
Jumbo, Pawnee King 615239, with an 1l 
inch bone, and See Expansion 61170. Would 
be pleased to have you compare our hogs with others 


before buying. Visitors always welcome. Conserv- 
ative prices 


PIONEER HERD OF POLAND- CHINAS 


Herd headers-— We are now offer 
ing for sale the good breeding boar, 
Big Jumbo 2d (2 yr. old), sire Big 
Jumbo by Big Bone. Also several 
top spring pigs that will suit dis- 
criminating buyers. Two by A 
Wonder 16341. of big type, and 
> a futurity winner of me- 
type, all extra good. 
Prices very reasonable 


Ww. z. SWALLOW, Waukee, | la. 


LIEN’ Ss BIG TYPE 
Poland-Chinas 


Big spring boars to offer. Foundation of herd is 
directly from Mouw’s and comprises his biggest pro- 
ductions. Sires. Longfellow, Beauty's 
Jumbo, Big Orange. Long Wonder, 
Giant’s Wonder and L's Wonder. Boars 
offered are not fleshed, but just naturally big and 
with all the good points that go witb this type. 


6000 LUCK HERD 
POLAND-CHINAS 


Forty head of big type, quality kind fall and spring 
boars for sale. Sired by Giant Wonder 184793 and F’s 
Longfellow 197311. Fall yearlings from $35 to $50. 
March and April for €30 to #40, shipped express pre- 
paid and registered. Satisfaction guaranteed. Write 
for description and price. Address 


L. S. FISHER & SON, a 4, 
immune Poland-China 


BOARS 


from. 














Edgewood, lowa 





Forty-five good ones to select All big 
breeding and big hogs. 
They are in the pink of health 
and growing rapidly. 


C. H. PORTER, Eagle Grove, lowa 
Poland-Ghina Boars 


Two December, 1912, balance spring farrow. The 
Henry Dorr type. Sire, D."s Kxpansion: dams 
by Standard Tecumseh and Smooth ponies, 2d. They 
are the big smooth Kind. HUBERT J. DAWLEY, 
Nashua, Iowa. Shi pping point, Nashua or Bassett. 








BIG POLAND-CHINAS 





rhirty-three fall and summer yearling boars for 
sale: } through cholera last Jan. Price @35 
eact t fteengspring boars, #25 each. Sires: Jumbo 
Chief, Giant King Black Orange. Big Black Jumbo. 
Dams all big breedi Dé. Jno. H. Fiteh, Lake City, la. 





Big Type Poland-Chinas 


30 Head Boars and Gilts sired by Paw- 
nee “s Sensation and Longfellow Jr. The 
le ly 


kind in good healthy condi- 





Prices rig 


m. 0. WATTS. Fairfield, towa 


POLAN D-CHINA BO ARS FOR SAL E 
B's Expansion. a very good breeder, weight near 700 
in very thin condition. could be fed to weigh 1000. I 
am Keeping 15 of his gilts is the reason for selling 
him. Also one good fall pig and three spring boar 
pie rs “—~ by B's A ansion. 
TT, Charles City, 


20 Head Poland-China Boars 


of the best Big Type breeding sired by King Wonder, 
Long King’s Equal. Choice Look and Sterling Giant, 
out of 700 to 800 Ib. sows at reasoanble price. 

J. HM. SHEEHAN, Stuart. lowa 


lowa. 











Poland-China Boars | : 


Guaranteed Immune 


Big boned, lengthy, smooth fal! boars forsale, sired 
by High Creek Chief 169339 and out of A Wonder 
143421 dams. Wil] make cheap prices to close them 
out. These are all good boars. 


HARRY UITTENBOGAARD 
0’ Brien County Archer, lowa lowa 


PEDERSON’S 


POLAND-CHINAS 


Immune boars to offer of spring farrow, the big, 
growthy sort, and priced at from $25 to 830 each. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Everything of big 
type breeding. Those wanting a boar should write 
at once, as I am going to close them out. 


c. al PE DERSON, 


Dunlap, Iowa 








MAPLE RIDGE FARM 


Poland-China Boars Offered 


Guaranteed Cholera Immune 


Ninteen of them. Not fat, but all business i 
Count Halvor Jr. 195357 and Valley Longfellow 195359. 
There are important features about these boars that 
we would like to tell you about. Prompt service in 
correspondence and shipment 


JM. GLASIER, St. James, Minn. 


40 CHOLERA IMMUNE 


Poland-China Boars 


Write us at once if in need of a lusty fall or spring 
boar for immediate service. 


J. A. COUNTRYMAN & SON 
Rochelle, tll. 


Immune Poland-Chinas 


“hree choice boars—two of Feb. and one of March 
farrow—for sale. Big breeding and big boars. 


W. S. AUSTIN, Dumont, lowa 








Bia Type Poland Boars 


Three good, big fall boars, sired by Ponderossa, 
and over 100 spring pigs, sired by Jensen's Big Orange 
and Expansion Hadley, to select from. Good ones 
worth the money. Address, mentioning Wallaces’ 
Farmer, NELS C. JENSEN, Exira, lowa. 


Big Type Poland-Chinas 


22 boars —30 gilts—sired by Iowa’s Ex- 
pansion 163881. I have the size. bone and 
quality that will satisfy you at farmers’. prices. 
Write or come and see. 

L. J. HAZEN, 








Galesburg, Ill. 





type Poland. 
Piymouth Rock 
2, Independence, lowa. 


1 ROADVIEW FARKM-—Bi 

(hina boars. Also Barre 
Miller, R. 
] IG TYPE POLAND-CHINAS for sale. 
} Pigs of both sexes. fall 1912 and spring 1913 far- 
row. W.T. KEHOE, Hopkinton, lowa. 


cockerels, W. H. 











BERKSHIRES. 





New Blooded 








for your herd, selected and 
developed for years for 
breeding and marketing 
}} qualities. jardy, pedigreed 
ew’ stock of all ages to select from. 

\ ga Morgan Rerks win prizes every- 
where and make you most money 
either as blooded stock or for 
market. You can’t buy a faulty 
animal here, and our service 
is perfect in every respect. 

Write for full particulars. 


Morgan Farm 
Beloit, Wis. 


McPHERSON’S BERKSHIRES 


won silver trophy three times at Iowa State Fair. 
Am now offering at reasonable prices lengthy, 
smooth, growthy boars of the approved type and up 
on their toes. Two good fall boars, rest spring. 
FF. S. McPHERSON,. Stuart. lowa 


Berkshire Boars 


to offer of spring farrow. One very choice fall boar. 
Everything cholera immune. Boars in fine condi- 
tion and we feel ill please the buyer. 

c. Ss. BUCKLEY. Holstein, 




























Iowa 





MISCEL LANEOUTUS. 


——_— — — — — — ——rrrrerneaEn0naeaEeaeaeeeeeeeeeeer 


BOARS AND RAMS 


1e Iowa State College is offering for sale a choice 


————————oew 





aR. of Duroc, Chester White. Poland-China. Berkshire 
and Hampshire boars and g ilts. Also a few Oxford, 
Shropshire and Hampshire ram lambs. At the 


DIVISION OF AGRICULTURE 
lowa Si State College, Ames, lowa 





Tag your stock—best and cheapest means of 
identification. Name, address and number 
stamped on tags. Only @1.00 per hundred and 
up. Catalogue and samples free on request. 
F.S. Burch & Co., 55W. Mimeis Street, Chicago 














— 


SHEEP. 





PIKE TIMBER 
STOCK FARM 


worn nn, 
areas 


orty good 1, 


SHROPSHIRE RAMS 


All sired by an imported ram and out of ewes sired by ; 


1m ported 





rams. The ewes also directly en from imported ew 
DAVENPORT & MAC Belmona. ee 
OXFORDS 25 Yearling Shropshire Ramg 
The Largest Wooled Sheep. FOR SALE 


50 rams to offer. alsoewes. Lambe, 
yearlings and 2-year-olds by im- 
ported rams. Have won more rib- 
| bons at state fairs than any other 





firm or breeder in America on 
American bred Oxfords. Prize 
winners for sale. 

JNO. P. GRAHAM & SON, Eidora, lowa 





Young Shropshire Rams 


Minton King 45, No. 324676. 
Write me 


Lohrville, lowa 


Please mention this paper when writing. 


Out of imported ram 
Price $20 each. 


C. H. McMILLIN, 








sired by an imported ram that won championship at 
Sioux City in 1911 and out of imported ewes ang thetr 
produce. Also one imported 3-yr.-old ram. Addregg 


HELD BROS. 


Plymouth Co. Hinton, 1, lowa 


VALLEY HOME FARM 


won both silver cups at Iowa state fair this year ¢op 
best ram and ewe, all inutton breeds. My ch ampion 
ram was also my last years’ champion at Des M vines. 
tams for sale—some show stock. Also ewes, year. 
lings and twos. 


HARRY D. EDDINGFIELD, 





Mt. Pleasant, lows 





SaaS 
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OO 
Boars all sold. Have 25 or = extra 
good SPRING GILTS, sired by some 
of the best boars of the breed and red t 
better ones. Write for descriptive 
catalogue of bred sows. 











| HAMPSHIRES : 


MORRISON, ILLINOIS 





HAMPSHIRE HOGS 


March and April 
BOARS 


of 











the sire the 


Sired 
four pigs that won for me the $100.00 cup 
given at Springfield by the Hampshire 


by Maxwelton, 


Association. Also boars by Dandy, a son 
of Comper. Write your wants or visit 
my herd at MAPLE LAWN STOCK FARM. 


Will meet all trains. 


PERRY C. JAMES,  Sciota, Illinois 





7na'” HAMPSHIRE 23:5 
FARM GILTS 

We are now offering 
usually fine lot of | 
sale—good big ones 
farrow and 
joa of call. 





an un- 
es for 
of early 
best breeding. 

Farm adjoins 
Maxwell & Spangler, jyvs 


HAM PSHIRE BOARS 


6 choice fall boars, 25 of spring farrow—al! i 
ized. Sires, Peterson’s Choice, first priz¢ 1 
yearling Sioux City 1913, and Cherokee Lad. first 
prize aged boar Ill. state fair. Public sale Jan. 15th. 

Galva, lowa 


F. O. PETERSON, 

25 head of spring boars for sale. sired by 
Wonderful 7479. Queen's Col. 7859 and 
Alta Maloy and are good ones. Can please you 
with these boars. For prices and description address 
R. J. BOLES, Ita. lowa 

















CHESTER WHITES. 


Annee ee oe om re eee 








PARRA APA PPP PPA IPI DDI III Ieee 


WE SHIP C. 0. D. AND PAY EXPRESS CHARGES 


Big type Chester White boars. 
(first and champion boar at lowa 1912). and Jumbo 14035, weighing 1210 lbs 
died in our possession and we have their breeding in our herd. Free big catalog. 
Will hold a bred sow saie February 10. 
B. M. BOYER & SONS, 


Sweepstake 28006, weighing 1260 lbs. 
both 


Write 
FARMINGTON, IOWA 





ment. 





and guarantee satisfaction. 


Coin, sweepstake boar at Sioux City this year. 
25053, a hog with size, bone and back and a sure good one. 


hogs have been successfully 


CHESTER WHITE GILTS 2 A with the double treat. 


Good gilts sired by Big Ben and Dewey. 


Dewey was sired by Gold 
Gilts are bred to Grand Duke 
Will ship C. 0. D. 
J. P. ANDERSON, Box 35, Alta, lowa 





Chester White Boars 


70 head to offer—mostly of 
March and April farrow. 
Few winter boars. They 
mostly sired by SELVER 
MINE 22169, first prize 
boar at Sioux City, 1912. 
Herd represents choicest breeding and has been suc- 
cessfully immunized, Write or call on 

Le Mars, lowa 












M. H. ROUNDS, 


Barr’s Chester Whites 


I am offering some of the best pigs I ever raised— 





some exceptionally good boars of prize-winning 
blood lines. Farm near town. 
Ww. T. BARR, 


Ghester Whites 


Boars all sold. Bred sow sale January 27th. Will 
offer 40 head of bred sows and gilts_that are cholera 
immune. Address 
= EO. BOBST. 


Ames, Iowa 





Hampton, Iowa. 


Chester Whites For Sale 


heavy boned kind, with lots of length 





The large, 


and quality. Fall yearlings and March pigs. Fully 
guaranteed. Prices right. 
WM. MEIER, Hedrick. Iowa 





CHESTER WHITES 


Herd established in 1886. Pigs of either sex of 
April and May farrow, 140 from which to select. heavy 
and me!low, best of breeding. My hogs 
health. IshipC.0.D. Write me your 
HELMING, Waukon, Iowa. 





are in perfe 
wants. C. 





100 Head of 0.1.C. Boars and Gilts 
for Sale—Good Ones 


Descendants of grand champions. Some very fancy 
yearling gilts, bred or open. Some cracking good 12- 
weeks pigs at #10. All priced right for quick deliv- 
ery. Also 2,000 bu. of House Dried Seed Corn, 
guaranteed 98% germination. Write me if interested. 


H. Z. O’'HAIR, Propr., Grand Prairie Seed Farm, 
Bushton, Coles County, Illinois. 


CHESTER WHITE BOARS 


March and April farrow. sired by three different 
boars; are healthy, well built, have good bone. feet 
and backs. Price $25, 830 and 835. 

F. BOLLM AN, Wall Lake, lowa 








I. C. and Chester White boars and gilts; Bred 
« sows. Young stock a specialty. Mated, no akin. 
Prolific, large kind. Fred Ruebush, Sciota, IIL 





HOLSTEINS. 


————————————————ereeEeEaEeeeeeeeess — 


CHICAGO STOCK FARM 
Highest HOLSTEINS Quality 


BULLS AND COWS 


I AVING purchased the Barclay 
herd I can offer you a few hand- 
some females at moderate prices. 




















R. .B Young, Buffalo Center, la. 











100 Chester White Hogs 


for sale. 25 boars of the big type kind bred for 
bone. size and quality from the most noted blood 
lines of the eaceia Reasonable prices and fair treat- 
ment. Wr 


Fr. H. se uM ADEKE. Iowa 


Clarksville. 








Immuned Cholera Proof Chester Whites 


50 boars—S8 extra good fall boars, 42 March and April 
boars—strict!y the large type. If you wanta lengthy, | 
heavy boned boar combined with lots of quality, 


1 shipc. oO. D. 
Buffalo Center, lowa 


write me or visit my herd. Wil 
EK. H. KAHL, 


VALE’S CHESTERS 


175 pigs to select from—good ones, with size and 








quality to please. New blood for old customers. In- 
spection invited. Address, mentioning this paper. 


B. R. VALE, Bonaparte, lowa 


CHESTER WHITES 


March and April boars for sale. also 50 March and 
April gilts. Nearly all are by White Wonder, 
our 1913 Sioux City first prize boar; all good growthy 
stuff. Herd successfully immunized. Also R. C. W. 
Wyandotte cockerels. T. F. Housholder, Newell, la. 











Please mention this paper when writing. 








Choice Young Bulls of 
Best Breeding 


The Beaver Valley Farm herd of Holsteins, 
headed by Paul Cornucopia America 2d 62747; junior 
sire Dutchland Hengerveld Colantha Lad (average of 
dam and sire’s dam 31.57 Ibs.) Herd numbers about 


50 head, the very best breeding and blood lines. 
Woung bulls reads for service, fine individ- 
uals. Address 


BEAVER VALLEY FARM, 


Pure-bred HRegistered 


HOLSTEIN CATTLE 
The Greatest Dairy Breed 
Send for FREE Illustrated Booklets 
HOLSTEIN- FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION, 148 American Bidg., BRATTLEBORO, \T. 


OLSTEINS—Beautifully marked heifer and 

bull calves, 15-16 pure, 3 to 4 weeks old, $20 each, 
crated for shipment anywhere. Edgewood Farm, 
Whitewater, Wis. 


Cedar Falls, lows 














AYRSHIRES. 
EGISTERED AYRSHIRE CATTLE—- 
Some advance registry cows, one yr. bull from 
advance resistry stock. Also bull and heifer calves 
forsale. E.R. McConnell, Wellington, O., B. ¢. 
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